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LIBERTY DOBSON 
DOWN QUILTS ——— oa 


ARE COVERED WITH THE 
WORLD-FAMED FABRICS. 
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The Super’ G. igarette—now \/ 3 for 20). 3”for50 


| Sp inet- Oval 


CORK TIPPED CIGARETTES 


NEW PACKING 8° “= Ideal for Waistcoat Pocket 
10° Flat tins 





BEST FOR DANCING. 
HOWARD E SONS LTD 


‘or My ladys Handbag 25 26 27 BERNERS ST WJ 














Served by Air 
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BS Be a BY WG ‘ 
kaiation. Seaside and Country. ‘ 
\On0OH WEST END HOTELS] Jroyarwonrotxnore. | | Moorlands Hotel Hindhead|| | ~ 
where visitors’ comfort is the first _LEADING FAMILY HOTEL. r an S Oo e In ea is 
consideration. Spacious lounges Facing sea and own grounds (3 acres). : ¢ 
tastefully furnished. Running hot Central Heating. Telephone 40. HIS Hotel is an unrivalled resort from which to 2 
“cleapen ties =~ Ss gamma and gas- é explore the beautiful scenery around Hindhead. = 
Hotel Somerset 43:2 Within 40 miles of Town. | 
ORCHARD ST., LONDON, W.1_ 200 roan MANCHESTER 850 ft. high. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601/6 (6 lines) BOWDON HYDRO. 
(CHESHIRE). It offers comfort and service such 
Hotel Quebec ae eae 20 minutes by rail. as no other Hotel can give; a 
100 rooms. Phone: Mayfair 4631. OLD ESTABLISHED. cuisine that is above reproach, and, 
caliiiieaiiae “ base wi "ace 1207. in addition, private tennis courts, 
The Seymour PORTMAN 8Q., pare eae caer S102: golf and riding. 
heen. - “Shoes Me aoe. Write for Illustrated Brochure to the Manager. 

















Bedroom, bath, attendance, breakfast, from 


10s, 6d. daily, en pension from 5 guineas SIDMOUTH, DEVON. 
ieee Park Mansi Iver BELMONT HOTEL BUCKLANDS HOTEL 














Bucks, in 200 acres park, edjoining’ Got Golf 2 " | 
Course Phone: Iver 4 First Class. Overlooking and near Sea. WALLINGFORD WINCHESTER. ROYAL HOTEL | 
Prop 0. FIOTON DAVIES PASSENGER LIFT. BEST FAMILY HOTEL & ONLY HOTEL | 





Winter Terms: From October, 
2} Cortana weekly, FACING OWN GARDENS. Telephone 31. 


Continental Illustrated Tariff from Manager. 


VICT ALBERT 
HOTEL. LOTTI | rorsuss, Porauak,xexpmg, nora 
“Rebuilt . P A R I S Continental—contd. 


and entirely 7&9, ALEXANDRA GRAND HOTEL 















































Renovated RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
4} Telegrams: OTELOTTI, PARIS, 81 Schoolinthe Pack, LAAUSANNE “°° ;Sen%tenne | 
(Switzerland.) Cu. Fr. BUTTIOAZ, Props 
* WORLD 
8 FAMOUS ” 
OPENS FIRST DECEMBER. SPECIAL TERMS TILL END JANUARY BRANCH HOUSE: 
PHONE IN EVERY ROOM. THE MOST WELL SITUATED, AND NEAREST HOTEL To aoir Links. BEAU-RIVAGE, MONTE CARLO 














WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


THE 


CANCE Fe HOSPITAL (FREE) | Special sa Music. 



































FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 3 aii 
(Incorporated under Royal Charter.) 
THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL | | GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
THE ONLY SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN LONDON OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. of MUSIC § ‘GPioxpom 
All Branches of Domestic science taught. ° ° | 
FOR THE TREATMENT OF CANCER. DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS Cerideates Victoria Embankment, E.C. 4. i 
NO LETTERS NO PAYMENTS yee Edinburgh Training Behool. sacs JUBILEE CELEBRATION YEAR, 1930. | 
URGENT Appeal is made for additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS ’ 
to the GENERAL MAINTENANCE FUND. Pringigel » gir eer out, } 
FUNDS ARE NEEDED | THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING Cesc ae | 
for the Research Institute, and for the Electrical and Radio-therapeutic Departments COLLEGE. HMs. “ WORCESTER,” G. Musical Subject and STAGE TRAIN- 
Donations and Legacies are earnestly solicited off Greenhithe, Kent. | For _ Training Se iE ae Ree” aes 
Gay Saary = , 76 Se SOURTNEY BUCHANAN, C.B.E uths intending to in : : 
Bankers : CouTTs & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2.  Sec.: J. COURTNEY BUCHANAN, C.B.E. the Mercantile Marine. Two years’ training Masten eager ane deg == ; 
counts as one year’s sea service for Training Course for Teachers (Approved by 
qualified cadets. Commissions granted Feaaiees Reghaeretion — nt ace 
anc abus 0! » 
by the AdmiraltyinR.N.&R.N.R. Age of ast derbi Sapam 0 Gueneeah puniles ives. 





admission 11to 16 years. Moderate terms. 
For Illustrated Prospectuses apply to the ; 
Secretary, 72, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C.3. Phone : 





Central 4459 City 5566. 


Do you know 
that three-quarters of the food 
which enters ycur home ccmes 
from overseas? 


Do you think 


of the loyal fellows who brave 
hardships and danger to bring 


you the necessities of life? Gardening for Beginners 


Do you help 
the world-wide efforts made for the welfare of the By E. T. COOK 
seamen by the 


BRITISH SAILORS’ SOCIETY Highth Baton G6 fexer, rosapead.ext | | 











H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. | 



































. Revised. 
The Oldest Sailors’ Society are 

Z is ) od. if 0-DAY 
a = ene — ity otis but —— “COUNTRY LIFE,” LTD., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, i kK NI 


Sir Ernest W. Glover, Bart., Hon. Treasurer, 680, Commercial a WC. 2 | 
Road, London, E.14. Lord Radstock, C.B.E., President ; tak] | 
Hertert E. Barker, General Secretary. 




















ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPAKIMENT, GEORGE Newnes, Ltp., 8/11, SOUTHAMPTON 
STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 7760. 
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Supplement to “Country Life.” 








COUNTRY LIFE 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 
AND COUNTRY PURSUITS, 





Published Weekly, Price ONE SHILLING. 


’ GISTERED AT THE » 7 a” : nti ; 
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| KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY ano WALTON & LEE 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 








BY DIRECTION OF COLONEL THE HONOURABLE G. V. A. MONCKTON-ARUNDELL. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


(BORDERS OF YORKSHIRE AND LINCOLNSHIRE). 


About three miles from East Retford, ten miles from Doncaster, and seventeen miles from Sheffield, with Ranskill and Scrooby Stations (L. & N.E. Ry.) practically on the 
property, and adjacent to Barnby Moor. 


THE IMPORTANT FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING DOMAIN, KNOWN AS 


SERLBY HALL 


Lying in the Parishes of Harworth, Scrooby, Styrrup, Ranskill, Torworth, Blyth, Lound and Mattersey, intersected and bounded by the Rivers Ryton and Idle. 








THE GEORGIAN MANSION, 


SEATED IN A NOBLE PARK OF ABOUT 175 ACRES, WITH TWO LAKES AND GOLF COURSE, 
AND ENCIRCLED BY BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS AND ORNAMENTAL PLANTATIONS, 


contains three halls, a grand suite of four reception rooms, salon or dining room with ceiling painted 
by Zucchi, and library, boudoir, 24 bed and dressing rooms, eight bathrooms, and complete offices. 





PRIVATE CHAPEL. CLUB ROOM AND THEATRE, 
i CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATION, ARTESIAN WELL WATER SUPPLY. 
STABLING FOR 28 HORSES. AMPLE GARAGE ACCOMMODATION, 
| KITCHEN GARDENS, WITH EXCELLENT COMPLEMENT OF GLASSHOUSES, AGENT’S HOUSE, FIVE STAFF COTTAGES, AND SIX ENTRANCE LODGES. 
i THE PRIVATE RESIDENCE ‘“ BISHOPFIELD HOUSE.” 


27 CORN AND STOCK HOLDINGS, 


NEARLY ALL OF MODERATE SIZE AND EQUIPPED WITH SUBSTANTIALLY CONSTRUCTED HOUSES AND BUILDINGS, AND SEVERAL 
SMALLHOLDINGS AND COTTAGES. 


THE ESTATE COVERS AN AREA OF ABOUT 
4,720 ACRES 


AND AFFORDS EXCELLENT PHEASANT, PARTRIDGE AND DUCK SHOOTING. 





THE GREAT NORTH ROAD RUNS THROUGH THE EASTERN SECTION OF THE PROPERTY. 
FOXHUNTING WITH THE GROVE AND RUFFORD PACKS. 


TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION, AS A WHOLE, OR IN LOTS, AT RETFORD, AT AN EARLY DATE (UNLESS PREVIOUSLY SOLD PRIVATELY). 


Solicitors, Messrs. JONES & CARR, The Square, East Retford; Resident Agent, Mr. W. J. REYNOLDS, Estate Office, Serlby, Bawtry, Doncaster, 
Auctioneers, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 





Kk NIG 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. Telephones : 
iliac Maia 90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. a0e6 | Maytalr (8 lines). 
— 41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. 20146 Edinburgh. 


WALTON & LEE, Bridge Road, Welwyn Garden City. susaidaes eddies 
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Telephone Nos. : 
Regent { 9999 
Reading 1841 (2 lines). 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 


NICHOLAS 


Telegraphic Addresses : 
** Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 
** Nicholas, Reading.’”’ 


1, STATION ROAD, READING 





TO BUSINESS MEN AND GOLFERS. 


PINNER HILL 


Close to GOLF COURSE, 400ft. above sea, away from 
traffic and noise, fourteen miles London. 





'HitGHOnmort,. 
HILLSIDE ROAD. 


Amidst wooded rural surroundings, one-and-a-half miles 
station, 25 minutes by rail from Baker Street and Mary- 
lebone, fast service to City, etc. 

TH!IS ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE, 


modern, brick built -_ hoe te roof, well fitted, labour 


ng. 

FOUR BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM, 
HALL, 
TWO RECEPTION ROOMS, 

DOMESTIC OFFICES. 

RADIATORS, ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS, COMPANY’S 
VATER, MAIN DRAINAGE. 
GARAGE. 


DELIGHTFUL GARDEN, 
stone-paved terrace, herbaceous borders, lavender beds, 
flower and fruit garden, tennis lawn; in all about 

HALF-AN-ACRE. 
For SALE Privately, or by AUCTION November 19th. 
Particulars of the Auctioneers, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 
4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1, and at Reading. 





SOUTH DEVON 


Close to the famous Thurlestone Golf Links and within 
one mile of the sea. 


FOR SALE, 
A CHARMING OLD JACOBEAN HOUSE. 





IN A GLORIOUS AND PICTURESQUE SETTING, 
well sheltered from the prevailing winds. 


The accommodation comprises : 


ENTRANCE LODGE, 

TWELVE BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
TWO BATHROOMS, 

FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, 

GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


GARAGE AND STABLING. 
TWO COTTAGES. 
50 ACRES OF LAND. 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, £8,000, OR OFFER, 
OR WITH TEN ACRES, £6,000. 


For particulars apply to Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany 
Court Yard, Piccadilly, W. 1. 





DORSET 


WITHIN EASY REACH OF DORCHESTER. 





BEAUTIFUL OLD STONE-BUILT 
JACOBEAN MANOR HOUSE 


WITH WONDERFUL PANELLED ROOMS, 


FOR SALE. 


FOURTEEN BED 
TWO BATHS, 
THREE OR FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS. 


AND DRESSING ROOMS, 


STABLING AND GARAGE. 


MAN’S ROOMS. 


LODGE AND BEAUTIFUL OLD 
GARDENS. 


SHOOTING AND FISHING ADJOINING CAN BE 
RENTED. 


Full particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court 
Yard, Piccadilly, W. 1. 














Telephone : 
Grosvenor 2020. 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 








SURREY 
3 miles from Haslemere and 14 from Guildford; 800ft. 
above sea level. 


HINDHEAD, 


South aspect, fine views; sand and gravel soil ; 

water laid on, electric light, central heating through- 

out, gas available, modern sanitary arrangements. 
Spacious lounge hall, drawing room, dining room (all with 
polished oak floors), library, study, billiard room, cloak- 
room and lavatory, loggia, excellent offices, 12 bedrooms, 

and 4 bathrooms. 
Stabling, garage, flat of 7 rooms, lodge ; charming 
grounds, kitchen garden; in all 44 acres. 
Sole Agents, WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, 

Mayfair, W. 1. 








67 miles from London by road, 2 art _— station. 
FOR SALE, FREEHOL 


GOLFING & MARINE RESIDENCE 


Practically adjoining 2 Championship Courses, with sea 
frontage overlooking sandy beach ; uninterrupted views 
Hall, billiard and 3 reception rooms, loggia, 15 to 
18 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, complete ices ; 
arranged on 2 floors only ; 3 statvenser. 
ee conveniences. Garage. Terraced grounds with 

VIATURE GOLF COURSE; in all 2 ACRES. 
F ul ae ails and Sea of Owner's Age nts, Messrs. 
WINKWORTH & C¢ Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, 
W.i. xc 2050.) 





45 MINUTES FROM TOWN 
In the best part of Essex, near Chelmsford, and occupying 


a high situation on gravel soil, in 


BEAUTIFUL RURAL COUNTRY 


TO BE LET ON LEASE (OR SOLD). 


A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, 
containing : 


12 to 15 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 


Stabling. Garage. Two cottages. 


CHAUFFEUR'S HOUSE. FARM, 


Lovely old-world grounds and exceptionally delightful 
park of about 


69 ACRES. 


Strongly recommended after inspection by the Agents, 
Messrs. WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair. 





NEAR SUNNINGDALE AND ASCOT 
Convenient for several well-known golf links. 
A modernised and completely redecorated HOUSE 
FOR SALE WITH 19 ACRES 
of park-like land. 
Ready to step into without expenditure. 

9 or 10 bedrooms, 

GARAGE. 


2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
STABLING. 2 COTTAGES. 
REDUCED PRICE. 


Further details of W - KWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street 
Mayfair, London, W. 





ADJOINING 
WINDSOR FOREST 
To be LET, Unfurnished or Furnished, 
ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 
on a moderate seale ; & bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception 


rooms (parquet floors in 3); garage and stable; grounds 
and garden, and paddocks ; in all 


38 ACRES. 
WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, 
Wik. 





SOMERSET 
Between Taunton and Yeovil. 
A CHARMING OLD STONE-BUILT 
COUNTRY HOUSE, 


standing in beautifully matured old grounds and 
miniature park. 
FOR SALE WITH 12 ACRES. 
9 to 12 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 3 reception 
rooms. 


REDUCED PRICE, £4,500. 
Personally inspected and strongly recommended by the 
Sole Agents, 
Messrs. WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 
London, W. 1. 








SALOP 
Bone CLUN FOREST. 
BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE, 


Bd) As much old oak panelling, for SALE. 
11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, drawing, dining and very 


STONE 


large billiard rooms; electric light, central heating. 
South aspect, high position, good : ~ a 
i COT 


GARAG TA 
3 ACRES OF GROU NDS and 15 OF “PASTU RE. 
Hunting. Shooting hired adjoining. 
WINKWORTH «& CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W. 1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY anp WALTON & LEE 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 
THE PALACE OF MONSERRATE WITH ITS WONDERFUL GARDENS 


Two-and-a-half miles from Cintra and 20 miles from Lisbon, four miles from Cap Roca, the most westerly point of Europe. 








THE EXCEPTIONAL VIEWS EXTEND TO THE 
ATLANTIC OCEAN, and include 


THE HISTORICAL LINES OF TORRES VEDRAS. 


THE BEAUTIFUL PALACE 


STANDING 500FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL, IS BUILT 





IN THE MOORISH STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE. 
























pelo THE OUTSTANDING FEATURE OF 
. FINE RECEPTION ROOMS, 
IRTEEN PRINCIPAL BED AND 
)RESSING ROOMS, WORLD - FAMOUS 
7 | REE BATHROOMS, and mf: “ : ee GARDENS 
| AMPLE OFFICES. ; 2 Teal ; Wei J. q 


{ Electrie light, hot air heating, modern 
rainage and excellent water supply. 


THE PROPERTY IS THE 





comprising a wonderful collection of 

tropical plants, conifers and trees, and are 
perhaps 

GARAGE AND STABLING ACCOM- 

MODATION AND SIX LODGES AND 


COTTAGES. 





THE BEST KNOWN BOTANICAL 
GARDENS IN EUROPE. 





The Estate includes 


A FINE STRETCH OF PROTECTIVE PINE AND CORK 
WOODS. 





There is a SWIMMING POOL AND HARD TENNIS 
COURT; 
in all about 
~~ Y % ’ 
353 ACRES 


THE CORK CONVENT, A WELL-KNOWN BEAUTY 
SPOT, CAN ALSO BE ACQUIRED. 








FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 








INCLUDING THE WHOLE OF THE CONTENTS AND ALL THE OBJETS D’ART 
Sole Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 
K IGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, ( 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. ” seems 
. ayfair (8 lines), 
and WALTON & LEE, Also at Edinburgh, and Ashford, Kent. pn 
SPRESENTED ON THE RIVIERA BY THE 36, Boulevard des Moulins, Monte Carlo. page des wiles 


5-36 Monte Carlo. 
Villa des Fleurs, 36, la Croisette, Cannes. 11-04 Cannes. 


ae BRITISH AGENCY 
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** Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 


oo HAMPTON & SONS vn 


¥ . : = : *Phone 2727 
(For continuation of advertisements see pages viii. and xxiv.) 
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NORTH WARWICKSHIRE 


FOR SALE, 
A COMPACT FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


of about 


714 ACRES. 


PRODUCING A RENT-ROLL of about £1,009 PER ANNUM, exclusive of the 
Residence, sporting and wood in hand. Nominal outgoings. 
THE OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE, 


approached by drive with lodge at entrance, is surrounded by its gardens and 
well-timbered park, and contains 


Hall, four reception rooms, nine bed and dressing rooms, two baths and attics, 
ample offices; electric light. 
EXCELLENT HUNTING STABLES. 
Three capital grazing farms, corn mill, shop and a number of cottages. 
MIGHT DIVIDE. 


Particulars of the Sole Agents, 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 
























FOR SALE, 
A VERY BEAUTIFUL 


ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 


Containing rare and VALUABLE OAK LINEN-FOLD AND OTHER PANEL- 
LINGS, fine TUDOR FIREPLACES and CARVED MANTELS and other 
features typical of the period in excellent preservation. 


FINE HALL. FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS. 
SEVENTEEN BEDROOMS. 
BATHROOM. COMPLETE OFFICES. 


CHARMING GROUNDS BOUNDED BY STREAM, WITH PARK AND 
PLANTATIONS OF ABOUT 


93 ACRES. 


Additional area up to about 200 acres can be purchased. 


Particulars from the Sole Agents, Messrs. ARNOLD, SON & HEDLEY, Norwich; or 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, 8.W. 1. 
























IN BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY. 


NEAR PETERSFIELD 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, 
occupying a fine position 400ft. above the sea, commanding extensive views, and 
SURROUNDED BY ITS PARK AND WOODLANDS. 

247 ACRES. 


THE CHARMING HOUSE contains large lounge hall, four reception rooms, palm 
house, seventeen bed and dressing rooms, four bathrooms, etc. 


ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES. 
STABLING. GARAGE. TWO LODGES. FIVE COTTAGES. 
HOME FARM LET. 


The very beautiful pleasure grounds are quite a feature and include terraces, 
water court, Italian garden, etc. 


PRICE MUCH REDUCED. 


Full particulars of the Agents, 
HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 






























BETWEEN SEVENOAKS AND OXTED 


On that glorious range of hills, which possess one of the finest views in the 
Home Counties. 


FOR SALE, 
on terms that represent a fraction of the original cost, a 
CHOICE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, 
together with about 
12 OR 27 ACRES. 


Carriage drive with lodge. 


COMPANY’S WATER. ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
Three bathrooms, fourteen bedrooms, fine suite of reception rooms. 
STABLING. GARAGE. THREE COTTAGES. 


GROUNDS SLOPING TO SOUTH WITH A GLORIOUS VIEW. 


Two tennis courts, rose, flower and kitchen gardens, the whole beautifully 
timbered, orchards, meadows; in all abcut 


27 ACRES 


A MOST COMPLETE PLACE IN EVERY WAY. 


Highly recommended by the Agents, F. D. IBBETT & Co., Oxted, or 
HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W.1. (K 39,388.) 









Offices: 20, ST. 


JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 1. 








Ag 
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Telephone Nos. : 
Regent 4304 and 4305. . 


OSBORN & MERCER 


‘“ ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 


Telegraphic Address : 
*« Overbid-Piccy, London.”’ 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 








GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


In a very good social and hunting district. 
CHARMING OLD HOUSE, 
standing on rising ground with good views. 
Oak-panelled lounge, two other reception rooms 


each with open fireplace, beautiful old staircase, 
nine bedrooms, bathroom, servants’ hall, ete. 


Electric light. Central heating. 
Company’s water. Telephone. 
TWO COTTAGES, FARMERY. 


Stabling for twelve, two garages, etc. Enjoy- 
able gardens and grounds and sound pasture. 


£5,000 WITH 40 ACRES. 
Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (15,114.) 


WEST SUSSEX 
Charmingly placed midst delightful country 
a few miles from Petersfield. 

TO BE SOLD, an exceptionally 


WELL-APPOINTED HOUSE, 
standing in beautiful parklands, h*gh up on 
sandy soil with extensive views. 
Central hall, four handsome reception rooms, 
eleven bedrooms and four well-fitted bath- 


rooms. 
Electric light. 

Company’s water and gas. 
CAPITAL FARM. FOUR COTTAGES. 


Singularly attractive grounds, walled kitchen 
garden with ample glass, parkland, etc. 


80 ACRES. 
Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. 15,309.) 


Central heating. 
Telephone 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Well placed for hunting with the Whaddon 
Chase, Bicester and Grafton Packs. 
A few miles from station 70 minutes from 
London. 


UP-TO-DATE HOUSE, 
standing 400ft. up on gravel soil. Lounge 
hall, three reception rooms, billiard room, 
ten bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms. 
Lavatory basins in principal bedrooms, electric 
light, central heating throughout, telephone. 
Good stabling with stud groom’s cottage, 
garage, farmery and two other cottages. 
Charming grounds, walled kitchen garden, 

paddocks, ete. 


20 ACRES. 
Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. 15,359.) 








HERTFORDSHIRE 


Surrounded by important Estates, in beau- 
tiful country and about 35 miles from London. 


XVIIT# CENTURY HOUSE, 
standing 400ft. up on light soil with south 
aspect in a grandly timbered park. 
Lounge hall, three reception rooms, thirteen 
bed and dressing rooms, servants’ hall, ete. 


Stabling for several horses, good garage. 
Farmbuildings for 60 to 70 cows. 
Matured pleasure grounds, walled kitchen 
garden, orchard, etc. The land, which extends 
to about 
275 ACRES, 
is all in hand and nearly all grass of good 
quality. 


Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (14,813.) 


WILTSHIRE 


A few miles from Salisbury, overlooking the 
Downs. 
TO BE SOLD, an attractive 


OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 


reconstructed and redecorated at considerable 
expense, facing south and commanding grand 


views. 

Five reception, twelve bedrooms, three 
bathrooms. 

Electric light. Telephone. 

Garage for three cars with chauffeur’s rooms. 


TWO COTTAGES. 

Matured pleasure grounds, kitchen garden, 
beechwoods and sound pasture ; long avenue 
carriage drive. 

FIFTEEN ACRES. 

Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (15,352.) 


KENT 
Beautiful country, a short drive of Tunbridge 
Wells, two miles from a station, about an 
hour from London. 
UP-TO-DATE RESIDENCE, 
thoroughly well appointed and in excellent 
order. Lounge hall, three reception, billiard 
room, eleven bed and dressing rooms, two 
bathrooms, etc. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
Garage for several cars, workshop and three 
cottages. 

DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS 
with tennis and other lawns, good kitchen 
garden, glasshouses, pasture and thriving 
woodland. 

50 ACRES. 

Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (14,935.) 








RURAL SUSSEX 
Between Tunbridge Wells and Eastbourne. 
TO BE SOLD, a most 

ATTRACTIVE HOUSE, 
recently renovated at considerable expense, 
It stands on high ground with southerly aspect 

and commands fine panoramic views. 
Four reception rooms, billiard room, eleven 
bed and dressing rooms, four bathrooms. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. TELEPHONE. 

Charming shady grounds with chain of orna- 

mental lakes, *‘ hard” tennis court, squash 

racquet court, kitchen garden, orchard, etc. 

Stabling and garage with flat over. Lodge. 
40 ACRES. 

Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (15,225.) 


SOMERSET 


High up, facing south, amidst glorious rolling 
country a few miles from Taunton. 
TUDOR HOUSE, 
originally a Hunting Box of Henry VII., and 
retaining many of the original features. 
It is in excellent order, whilst the accom- 
modation includes four reception rooms, nine 
principal bedrooms, three bathrooms, servants 
rooms, etc. 

Electric light. Central heating. 
Good farmbuildings, bailiff’s house, four 
cottages. 


375 ACRES 


of land, practically all grass (with well-placed 
coverts), suitable for pedigree stock. 


Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (15,329.) 


HAMPSHIRE 


Between Basingstoke and Winchester. 


OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE, 

originally a farmhouse but enlarged and 

modernised ; standing 400ft. up on the confines 
of a quaint old village. 


Entrance hall, three reception rooms, eleven 
bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, ete. 


Electric light. Central heating. Telephone. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL OLD TUDOR BARNS. 


Well laid-out grounds, partly walled kitchen 
garden, two orchards, pasture, ete. 


20 ACRES. 
Sole Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (15,276.) 











HERTFORDSHIRE 


Adjoining an open common, 500ft. up, with 
an extensive view. 


50 MINUTES} FROM LONDON. 


PICTURESQUE 
MODERN HOUSE, 


facing south, and containing three reception 
rooms, ten bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. 


Company’s water. Electric light. 
Two cottages. Capital garage. 


Terraced gardens, with tennis and ornamental 
lawns, kitchen garden, orchard and pasture. 
23 ACRES. 
(Would be divided.) 
Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (15,300.) 


NEAR HUNTERCOMBE 
500ft. up on the Chiltern Hills and a few 
miles from a town one hour from London. 

ATTRACTIVE HOUSE, 


approached by a long carriage drive with 
lodge, facing south and commanding delight- 
ful views. 

Three reception, nine bedrooms, bathroom. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
Good stabling and garage accommodation. 
Home farm. Four cottages. 
Very delightful grounds with a wealth of 
specimen timber and flowering trees and 
shrubs, kitchen garden and prolific orchard. 
160 ACRES 
of excellent land, chiefly pasture. 
Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (15,314.) 


SURREY 


In unspoiled country south of Guildford. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE, 
standing 250ft. up on sandy soil, with 
south aspect and commanding uninterrupted 
views. Three reception rooms, nine bed and 
dressing rooms, two bathrooms, and good 
offices with servants’ hall. 
Company's water. Telephone. 
Electric light available. 


COTTAGE. TWO GARAGES. 


Nicely timbered gardens, kitchen garden, 
and picturesque woodland. 


£4,200 OR OFFER. 
Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (15,273.) 








NEAR WINCHESTER 
A few miles from this city, whence London 
is reached in one-and-a-half hours. 
CHARMING SMALL HOUSE, 


standing 300ft. up and containing three 
reception rooms, five good bedrooms, 
bathroom, etc. 


Electric light. Central heating. Telephone. 
Company's water. 


First-rate HOMESTEAD, fitted with electric 
light. 


£5,000 WITH 65 ACRES 

of excellent pasture in a ring fence. 

(More land and cottages availabie.) 
Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (15,297.) 





SURREY 
Between Limpsfield and Tandridge Golf 
Courses. 


GEORGIAN HOUSE, 


standing in heavily timbered parklands. 

It is approached by two carriage drives, 
each with lodge at entrance, and commands 
good views. 

Four spacious reception rooms, fourteen bed 
and dressing rooms, three bathrooms and 
ample offices with servants’ hall. 
Company’s water. Telephone. 
Very good stabling, garage and farmery. 
Old-established grounds, walled kitchen 
garden, two orchards, parkland, etc. 


30 OR 70 ACRES. 
Agents, OSBORN & MERCER.  (13,531.) 





30 MILES NORTH 


Standing over 350ft. above sea level. 


XViTtH CENTURY HOUSE, 
in an excellent state of preservation. 
FOR SALE, with 
600 ACRES FOR &12,000. 


It contains large hall, three spacious reception 
rooms, eight bedrooms, bathroom and several 
attics, magnificent old staircase. 
Electric light. Central heating. 
Capital farmhouse, extensive farmbuildings 
and seven cottages. 

The land is all in hand and in a high state of 
cultivation, but would readily let if required. 

Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (15,311.) 








OSBORN & MERCER, 





‘“ ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 





28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 
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Telephone: Regent 7500. 


Telegrams: 
«t Selanlet, Piccy, London.” 


HAMPTON & SONS 


arene: | partans 


(For continuation of advertisements see pages vi. and xxiv.) 


Nov. 9th, 1999, 


*Phone 0080, 
a pstead 
Phone 2727. 





EXCEPTIONALLY CHARMING SMALL PROPERTY 


IN ABSOLUTELY RURAL SURROUNDINGS. 


NEAR CHELMSFORD 


STANDING WELL UP ON MAINLY GRAVEL SOIL, DUE SOUTH. 





PERFECT REPLICA OFA TUDOR HOUSE (1550). 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, 


THIS UNIQUE AND FASCINATING HOUSE IN THE TUDOR STYLE 
WITH WONDERFUL HERRINGBONE BRICKWORK AND CLUSTERED 
CHIMNEY STACKS. 

Long drive with fine old oak and elm trees 


Oak-panelled hall with beamed ceiling, open fireplace and carved oak staircase ; 
dining room with richly decorated ceiling, morning rocm with Dutch tiled fireplace 
and beamed ceiling, five bedrooms, tiled bathrocm, and cffices, with cloakroom. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY. 
TELEPHONE, MODERN DRAINAGE, FRIGIDAIRE, 
Garage for two large cars, Icose box, and other buildings in character. 


GROUNDS OF NEARLY EIGHT ACRES, 
including Dutch garden, tennis lawn, ornamental water, three-acre paddock and 
about three acres delightful woodland. 
Excellent hunting and golfing facilities. Fine express train service, 


Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents, 


HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W.1. (aM 40,209.) 





HORSELL, WOKING 


A MILE FROM THE STATION WITH ITS WONDERFUL TRAIN SERVICE. 
£3,750—REDUCED PRICE TO EFFECT QUICK SALE. 


In a delightful residential locality, safe from spoliation. 


An attractively designed 
and well planned 


HOUSE, 


containing oak - panelled 
hall, study and dining 
rooms, delightful lounge, 
maid’s room and offices, 
and above, bed or billiard 
room (32ft. by 22ft. 9in.), 
and six other good rooms, 
bathroom, etec.; central heat- 
ing throughout and ali 
Company’s supplies ; large 
heated garage, conserva- 
tory, toolhouse, etc. 





EXCEPTIONALLY PRETTY AND WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS OF 
ONE-AND-A-HALF ACRES, 
WITH FINE TENNIS LAWN, GOOD KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC. 


Strongly recommended from inspection by the Owners’ Agents, 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W.1. (S41, 739.) 





55 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 
ON MAIN LINE; EASY REACH GREAT NORTH ROAD. 
HUNTING WITH FITZWILLIAM, OAKLEY OR CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
ATTRACTIVE 
OLD HOUSE % 


in old-world timbered 


grounds, 
FOR SALE AT 
LOW PRICE. 


Lounge hall, large drawing 
room, dining room, study, 
gunroom, etc., excellent 
kitchen quarters, eight bed- 
rooms, bathroom. 
Oak parquet floorin; in 
principal rooms. 
Electric light, good water 
supply. ‘ 
Lodge. Stabling. Garage. ~ 
TWO an OURTS, CROQUET LAWN, HERBACEOUS BORDERS, VEGETA}! 
AND FRUIT GARDENS; ORCHARD AND PADDOCK 'S. 


ABOUT FOUR ACRES. 
(W 43,422.) 





HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 








HERTFORDSHIRE 


Amidst absolute country, in an elevated position, commanding fine views, and within 
easy motoring distance of London. 


TO BE LET, FURNISHED, 
together with about 


2,000 TO 3,000 ACRES FIRST-RATE oo 
AND A MILE OF FISHIN 


This very fine COUNTY SEAT, beautifully positioned on a terrace, high up on 
gravel soil, in a grandly- -timbered park 400 acres in extent, with S. W. aspect and 
really magnificent views. 


CENTRAL HEATING. FIVE BATHROOMS. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Outer and inner halls, suite of handsome reception and billiard rooms, 25 to 
30 bedrooms, adequate well-arranged offices, LATELY RE-ARRANGED AT 
CONSIDERABLE EXPENSE. 


GARAGE. 


FINE OLD GARDENS AND GROUNDS, tennis and other lawns, kitchen garden, 
ete. Convenient for golf. 


THE WHOLE IS IN EXCELLENT ORDER, HAS BEEN INSPECTED AND 
IS CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED BY 


STABLING. COTTAGES. 


HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1.°) (R 839.) 





BY ORDER OF EXECUTORS. 


WEYBRIDGE 


ABOUT A MILE FROM TWO STATIONS. ONLY HALF- > elated FROM TOWN. 
Golf, boating and racing in the distr 
The exceptionally attractive and well-appointed F REEHOLD "PAMLLy RESIDENCE, 


“CHETNOELE,” 
OATLANDS AVENUE. 
Pleasant position, away from 
main roads. 

The accommodation in- 
cludes vestibule, dining hall, 
drawing room, conservatory 
and sunroom, library, oak- 
panelled billiard room, 
eleven or twelve bed and 
dressing rooms, two bath- 
rooms and Offices. 
Company’s electric light, gas 
and water. 

Central heating. Main 
drainage. 

Spacious garage. Heated 

. glasshouses. 
THE LOVELY GARDENS include flower gardens, vie lawn, rock and water 
garden, etc.; in all over ia“ a 3 ARTERS OF AN ! CRE. 
Vith vacant possession. 

To be SOLD by AUCTION, on Tue sday, November 26th next (unless previously Sold). 

Solicitors, Messrs. LAWRENCE, GRAHAM & CO., 6, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 
Particulars from the Auctioneers 

HAMPTON & SONS, 












20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 


BY ORDER OF THE TRUSTEES. 
AN IDEAL HOME FOR A CITY MAN. 


PURLEY 


Close to station. Convenient for golf courses. 


Attractive Freehold 
FAMILY RESIDENCE, 
42, RUSSELL HILL. 
Quiet position. 
About 330ft. up, open views. 


Entrance hall, dining 
room, double drawing room, 
morning room, complete 
offices, seven bed and dress- 
ing rooms and bathroom. 


Company’ electric light, 
gas and water. 


Telephone. 


t ieee ‘® 
TLL} 


h 
mn 


Main drainage. 


WELL-ARRANGED PLEASURE GROUNDS, WITH LAWNS, ETC. 
With vacant possession. 





"i 
# 
z 





To be SOLD by AUCTION, on Tuesday, November 26th next (unless onbage Sold) 


Solicitors, Messrs. GARD, LYELL & Co., Leith House, 47, Gresham Street, E.C 
Particulars from the ‘Auctioneers, 
HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W.1. 
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Offices: 


20, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W.1 





| 2} £24 ee: 











Nov. 9th, 1929. 
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Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1400 (2 lines). 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Telegrams : 
** Submit, London.’’ 


LONDON. 





ONE MILE FROM WALTON HEATH GOLF COURSE 





SEVENTEEN MILES FROM HYDE PARK CORNER. 
First-class train service to City. 


GRAVEL SOIL. 400FT. UP. 
A HOME OF DISTINCTION AND 
CHARACTER, 


built of mellowed red brick in the Georgian manner. 


Adjacent to large areas of common lands and enjoying 
complete privacy and immunity from noise. 


The approach is by two long carriage drives flanked 
by rhododendrons, and there are 
FIVE RECEPTION, NINETEEN BEDROOMS, 
FIVE BATHROOMS. 

COMPANY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. 
Garage for three cars. Five cottages. Stabling for eight. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 
with grass paths everywhere, ornamental lawns_ with 
two double tennis courts and pavilion, lily pond and 


fountain. Productive kitchen garden, woodland and 
rhododendrons ; in all 


ABOUT 30 ACRES. 


INSPECTED au HIGHLY REC : ee NDED. — 
Curtis & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 





45 MINUTES’ RAIL CANNON 
AND CHARING CROSS 
BUSINESS MAN’S IDEAL. 


First-class golf. Moderate hunting. Polo. Rough shooting. 
PICTURESQUE GABLED AND WEATHER-TILED RESIDENCE, 
Dating back some centuries, carefully restored and enlarged. 
EVERY CONVENIENCE. HIGH and DRY POSITION. SOUTHERN EXPOSURE. 
UNINTERRUPTED VIEWS FOR 30 MILES 
MANY INTERESTING FEATURES. EXPOSED OAK BEAMS, Erc. 
Lounge hall, three reception, eleven bedrooms, two bathrooms; electric light, 
telephone, main water, certified drainage ; garage, stabling, two cottages, farmery, 
model buildings. GARDENS of great NATURAL BEAUTY, specimen trees, tennis 
court, old-world flower garden, rock and rose gardens, kitchen garden, lily pond, 
walks and plantations, good grassland suitable for pedigree stock; in all — 
OUT 50 ACRES. 
BEAUTIFUL WOOD ADJOINING CAN ALSO BE PURCHASED. 
ONLY JUST ON THE MARKET. MODERATE PRICE. 
VERY HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. — Sole Agents, CurtTIS & HENSON, 
5, Mount Street, W. 1. : 


I Ar @J Al ° ‘ 

20 MILES FROM HYDE PARK CORNER 
Unrivalled views. Sand soil. Excellent golf. Adjacent to large areas of lovely 
heather commons. 

D'GNIEIED MODERN MANSION, THE ACME OF PRESENT-DAY 

EVERY POSSIBLE 'INSTALLATION. BEAUTIFULLY 
TIMBERED PARK. Long avenue drives with lodges. Specially chosen site. Six 
reception, some 25 bedrooms, several beautiful bathrooms. Company’s electric light, 
gas and water, new drainage, central heating, luggage lift. Extensive garage and 
stabling accommodation. Beautiful pleasure grounds, magnificent forest trees, 
tennis lawns, fully-stocked kitchen gardens. 
A REMARKABLY FINE ESTATE. 


Personally — d and very highly recommended.—CurtiIs & HENSON, 5, Mount 


Street, W. 
OXON 


Conveniently situated in THE CENTRE OF THE HEY THROP, 550FT. ABOVE 
SEA LEVEL. SOUTH ASPECT 

An attractive red brick GEORGIAN HOUSE, solidly built and well away from 
the main road in warm situation protected from the north. The accommodation 
comprises three to four reception rooms, nine bedrooms, bathroom, adequate offices ; 
garage, stabling with six loose boxes; new drainage and water systems, telephone, 
radiator; charming pleasure grounds, walle d kitchen garden, two well-timbered 
paddocks ; in all about TEN ACRES. 

HUNTING, GOLF, TROUT FISHING, ALL NEAR AT HAND. 

TO BE LET, FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED, OR WOULD BE SOLD. 

This we “g ag hunting box ¥ recommended.—Further particulars from CurTIS 
and HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 


‘ x .m fi @ + r + 
STOKE POGES AND BURNHAM BEECHES 
DELIGHTFULLY RURAL SITUATION YET ONLY 30 MINUTES’ RAIL. 
Close to first-class golf. Well worth seeing. 
LD-WORLD RESIDENCE, well placed away from main roads, in 
excellent order throughout and ready for immediate oce upation. 
The accommodation is on TWO FLOORS and includes entrance hall, three 
excellent reception rooms, eight bedrooms, bathroom. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, CO."S WATER AND GAS, PLENTIFUL HOT WATER. 
Large garage with chauffeur’s rooms. Nicely timbered GARDENS but inex- 
pensive, tennis lawn, kitchen garden; in all nearly THREE ACRES. 
PRICE £4,750. 
CurTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1. 


STREET 











RECOMMENDED. 





BEAUTIFUL FOREST COUNTRY OF SUSSEX 


LOVELY VIEWS, EQUI-DISTANT FROM ASHDOWN FOREST, FOREST OF 
WORTH, BALCOMBE FOREST. GRAVEL SOIL 
; UNUSUALLY CHARMING RESIDENCE, : 

built of brick, tile hung and tiled roof and of pleasing appearance. Carriage 
drive; quiet and secluded position, away from road. BILLIARD, THREE RE- 
CEPTION, FOURTEEN BEDROOMS, THREE BATHROOMS. ELECTRIC 
LIGHT (Company’s mains shortly available), CENTRAL HEATING, COMPANY'S 
WATER (GAS AVAILABLE), TELEPHONE. Independent hot water; stabling; 
garage for three cars, rooms for chauffeur; farmery, cottage. THE PLE ASURE 
GROUNDS are a FEATU RE, and are be autifully timbered, large variety of ornamental 
and forest trees, lawns for two tennis courts, rose garden, orchard, lakelets, kitchen 
garden, meadowland ; in all 

ABOUT FOURTEEN ACRES. TEMPTING PRICE. 

sie aman GOLF COURSE ADJOINING.—CurTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount 
Street, W. 1. 


Y Al Y Y - ‘ 7, “<c 
LOVELY CHILTERN HILLS. ONE HOUR’S RAIL 
CLOSE PROXIMITY TO SPORTING GOLF COURSE. 

Magnificent position, 700ft. above sea level. 
PANORAMIC VIEWS OVER THE THAMES VALLEY TO THE DISTANT 
BERKSHIRE DOWNS. 

INGULARLY DESIRA BLE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF OVER 
400 ACRES.—VERY FINE Le RE BULLT TUDOR REPLICA, being one 
of the finest examples of the work of an eminent architect, partly clad with flowering 
plants and displaying stone mullioned windows, array of gables, mellowed roof, tall 
chimneys, ete. Long carriage drive approach. Four reception, sixteen bedrooms, 
four bathrooms. Electric light, central heating, telephone, artesian well water, 
certified drainage. Garages, stabling, laundry, four cottages, model home farm. 
Gardens laid out with lawns, sunk gardens, terraced walks, kitchen gardens, clipped 
yews, hard and grass tennis courts; park-like pasture and down. Highly recommended. 

Good hunting. FOR SALE.—CurtTIs & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1. 


BETWEEN HINDHEAD AND THE HOG’S BACK 
18-HOLE GOLF COURSE QUARTER OF A MILE. PANORAMIC VIEWS. 
SAND SOIL. 

BETWEEN HANKLEY AND TILFORD COMMONS, pe R MILES FROM 
FARNHAM, LONDON 60 MINUTES’ RAI 
A COMPACT RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF GREAT NATURAL 

BEAUTY, bounded on two sides with roads. The House, which cannot be seen 
from the road, is approached by a carriage drive a quarter of a mile long. Contains 
hall, three reception, fourteen bed and dressing, two bathrooms; garage for six. 
REMARKABLY FINE WALLED GARDEN, lawns, orchard, kitchen garden, 
surrounded by beautifully wooded land; three cottages and lodge; garage and 


room. In all about 
98 ACRES. 
PRICE REDUCED. ; 
Strongly recommended.—CurtTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, London, W. 1. 


GODALMING, ONE HOUR’S RAIL 


LOVELY POSITION. FINE VIEWS. SANDSTONE SOIL. 
We RLANNED MODERN RESIDENCE, ideal for business man ; 
FOUR RECEPTION, EIGHT BEDROOMS, TWO BATHROOMS; COM- 
PANY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS AND WATER, MAIN DRAINAGE; telephone ; 
garage, outbuildings ; well-wooded pleasure grounds, two tennis courts, rose garden, 
yew hedges, kitchen garden. rock garde n originally planned by well-known landscape 
gardener, woodland and wild garden 
ABOU T THREE ACRES 
A GREAT BARGAIN. PRICE REDUCED TO §&4,750. 
’ ey recommended. — SOLE AGENTS, CurtTIs & HENSON, 5, Mount 
Street, W. 1. 




















HEVER AND CHIDDINGSTONE 


ONE HOUR’S RAIL FROM CITY AND WEST END, IN A BEAUTIFULLY WOODED DISTRICT AMIDST OLD-WORLD SURROUNDINGS. 


YPICAL XVIItT# CENTURY KENTISH 

YEOMAN’S HOUSE, with long, low elevation, 

well preserved and entirely unspoiled; old half 

timbering, oak-framed windows, weather-tiled roof, 

massive beams, open fireplaces, original bake ovens, 

the whole presenting an atmosphere of bygone days 
and totally unharmed by modern vandalism. 

LOUNGE HALL, THREE RECEPTION, EIGHT 

BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. principal staircase of 

old oak with carved newels. 
Conese S WATER. CE bh ape A ATING. 

IMPANY’S GAS AVAILABLE. 

Per GARDENS, pe ale ye roses, red- 
brick paths, croquet and tennis lawns, formal garden 
and sundial, productive kitchen garden. 

TWO COTTAGES, WELL-BUILT FARMBUILD- 
INGS, STABL ING and GARAGE, TILED and 
THATCHED BARN. 

GOOD SOUND PASTURE, well-timbered throughout ; 


in all about 
SIXTEEN ACRES. LOW PRICE. 


Easy reach of good golf; Hunting and Shooting. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED FROM PERSONAL 
KNOWLEDGE.— Curtis & HENSON, 5, Mount 
Street, W. 1. 
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ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY f ; 
LAND AND AUCTIONEERS oW 
PSTATH, AGENTS GUDGEON & SONS AND VALUERS 
— 
Telephone 21. WINCHESTER Telegrams: ‘‘ Gudgeons,.” 
HAMPSHIRE DOWNS SURREY HILLS 
THREE MILES FROM WINCHESTER. NEAR FRENSHAM AND WITH VIEWS EXTENDING TO SELBORNE, HANTS, 
High up ; southern aspect ; A country 
extensive views. RESIDENTIAL : 
Freehold labour-saving PROPERTY 
RESIDENCE, of distinction and character. 
Four reception rooms (one 
standing in panelled), thirteen bed and 
dressing rooms, three bath- 
TWO ACRES. rooms, complete domestic 
offices. 
ag — ee gy oe Electric light, Company’s 
rooms, two bathrooms, water and gas. 
boxroom; electric light, 
Company’s water and gas ; Well-timbered grounds of 
excellent tennis court, abot 
garage, studio and work- 
shop. Key with Agents. FIFTEEN ACRES. 
Apply GUDGEON & SoNs, Estate Agents, Winchester. (Folio 1645.) Apply GUDGEON & SONS, Estate Agents, Winchester. (Folio 1805.) 
{ 
Telegrams: ‘*‘ Teamwork, Piccy, London.’’ NOREFO I K & PRIOR Auctioneers and Surveyors, 
Telephone : i = Valuers, 
(4 lines). _— 
D ANCE E A . 
20, BERKELEY STREET (2X2®4N¢r), LONDON, W.1. band and Estate Agents 
an N ab PY ‘ n] 
AT A BARGAIN PRICE TO CLOSE ESTATE 
i IN A FAVOURITE HOME COUNTY 
> Within easy motoring distance of a main line station ; 80 minutes from Waterloo. 
the 
A DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE 
OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER Ss 
in very good order throughout, seated in a small well-timbered park commanding 
fine views. Hall, three good reception rooms, eleven bedrooms, three dressing rooms, occup 
three bathrooms, servants’ hall, butler’s pantry. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. INDEPENDENT HOT WATER. F 
MODERN DRAINAGE. s 
STABLING FOR FOUR, mae” os yond ERAL CARS, FARMERY, SEVERAL ‘ 
AGES. 
Unusually charming but inexpensive grounds, tennis and other lawns, Dutch T 
garden, rose garden, walled kitchen garden, orchard and parkland ; in all about 
38 ACRES 
FOR SALE AT A TIMES PRICE. 
Inspected and confidently recommended by the Agents, 
NORFOLK & PRIOR, 20, Be rkeley Street, W. 1. 
M _ 
Telephone : . ESSRS. 
Tunbridge Wells BRACKETT & SONS London Office : DANIEL SMITH, OAKLEY & GARRARD 
1153 (2 lines). % E Amalgamated with Messrs. H. & R. L. COBB, 
27 & 29, HIGH ST., TUNBRIDGE WELLS, and 34, CRAVEN ST., CHARING CROSS, W.C.2. Successors to Messrs. CRONK. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS HUNTING IN THE SHIRE BORDERS SIX DAYS 
p ] O LET, for the winter months (option to purchase 
THE NEVILL COURT ESTATE cs with about 200 acres will be entertained), in a TE 
UNUSUALLY FINE SITES. really first-class hunting centre, 
430FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL, 
ee re Kener WELL-FURNISHED RESIDENCE 
| on this lovely southern slope, adjoining the aad re, : 
| Happy Valley, with frontages to the well-known OF CHARACTER, IS apT 
with historical association ; 22 bed and dressing rooms, 
NEVILL PARK five bathrooms, four reception rooms, hall and good 
and to a new road running from Rusthall offices. 
ig ne Rn CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
WATER, ELECTRIC and GAS SERVICES, GOOD WATER SUPPLY. 
MAIN DRAINAGE. nie ecsris a TET REN a 
A > ae FIRST-CLASS STABLING,comprising FIFTEEN LOOSE 
Less than a mile from the Central Station BOXES. ' 
on the Southern Railway. h i 
s Ample accommodation for men and cars. j 
Glorious views over " eee aes one . . Eels 
CROWBOROUGH BEACON, THE HIGH ATTRACTIVE GARDENS AND GROUNDS. ' 
ROCKS VALLEY AND ASHDOWN SHOOTING OVER ABOUT 4,000 ACRES 
FOREST. ADJOINING. 
For particulars apply to BRACKETT & SONS, Further particulars apply to Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, 
as above; or at their Estate Office, at the OAKLEY & GARRARD, 4/5, Charles Street, St. James's ‘ 
Lodge on the Estate. Square, S.W. 1. 6 
1 
Telegrams: *Phone: BUCKLAND & SONS 
“ Richmond,” Bournemouth. SON 1307. WINDSOR, SLOUGH, READING AND 
LOOMSBURY SQUARE, ©.:7. 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, BOURNEMOUTII LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS. 
- — = —— — BETWEEN READING AND gn ——— 
1 mI y ~ x : i Harpsden Golf Course within ten minutes’ walk ; Reading sy 
SOUTHERN BORDERS OF NEW FOREST Station five miles, Henley three miles. BY DI 
Splendidly situate for hunting, and near good yacht anchorage. Ww 
N 
BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY. on 
A SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT, COMFORTABLE nd Fd 
AND WARM 
RESIDENCE, -actical 
cawing, 
IN A CONVENIENT YET SECLUDED SITUATION, ressing 
Hall, four reception, seven principal and six ? 
secondary bedrooms, two bathrooms. XCEL 
GAS LIGHTING, GOOD WATER SUPPLY AND 
IRAINAGE. 
DRAINAGE Pur 
Lodge. Stabling. Garages, etc. OR SALE OR TO LET UNFURNISHED. | } ages 
25 ACRES of picturesque grounds and parkland pro- DENCE, fp ged gon ody pag oe eel ag oe _ — 
ae a een eee Soe See reception ; central heating, electric light ; garage. 
TO BE LET, FURNISHED, OR SOLD FREEHOLD. 40 ACRES PASTURE. —_— —<—— 
An adjoining farm can also be had if required.—Full details from the Sole Agents, as above. BUCKLAND & SONS, 154, Friar Street, Reading. (3756.) 
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rar JOHN D. WOOD & CO. ron 


'*Wood, Agents (Audley), Grosvenor 3273 


a" 6, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 @ tines). 
BETWEEN BANBURY AND OXFORD 











CLOSE TO PICTURESQUE VILLAGE AND ONLY SIXTEEN MILES FROM OXFORD, 500FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL, COMMANDING 
EXTENSIVE VIEWS OVER THE COUNTRYSIDE. 






THIS BEAUTIFUL 
TUDOR RESIDENCE 
with a wealth of original features 
and restored 1653 and later. It 

contains : 
Entrance hall, 

A principal staircase partly original 
Tudor, and with finely turned 
balusters. 

Three reception rooms, 
two of which are panelled in 
Tudor oak. 

Small ancient Chapel dating from 
The XIIth Century. 

Eight bed and dressing rooms, 
Bathroom. Good offices. 
THE GARDENS 
are attractive and include lily pond, 
tennis lawn, shrubberies, ete. 











tARAGE. 
STABLING FOR TWO. 
Acetylene gas. Ample water. 
In all nearly 
THREE ACRES. 
TO BE SOLD AT A MODERATE PRICE. 
Further particulars and photographs of the Agents, JoHN D. Woop & Co., 6, Mount Street, W.1.  (M-K. 51,193.) 





ENJOYING ONE OF THE BEST VIEWS IN SUSSEX. 


CONVENIENT REACH OF HORSHAM AND GUILDFORD 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL MAINTAINED PROPERTY, 


CHARMING GARDENS 


sloping down to lake, with tennis 
lawns, rock gardens and herbaceous 
borders ; good kitchen garden. 


the whole being in perfect order, 
with a 


STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


occupying a magnificent site and 
containing : LODGE. COTTAGE. 
| FARMHOUSE AND MODEL 
FARMBUILDINGS. 


FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, 

SIXTEEN BED AND DRESSING 
ROOMS, 

THREE BATHROOMS. 


Beautifully timbered parklands. 
The whole extending to 


290 ACRES. 


and providing excellent shooting. 


Electric light. 
Central heating. 
Company's water. 


és 





Full particulars from the Sole Agents, Messrs. KING & CHASEMORE, Horsham: and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 6, Mount Street, London, W. 1. 





TO SPECULATORS, BUILDERS, CLUB AND HOTEL PROPRIETORS, Ete. Sale of VALUABLE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL RIVERSIDE PROPERTY, 


HAVERSHAM GRANGE, CAMBRIDGE PARK, TWICKENHAM 


THE PICTURESQUE GABLED WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS, 
including 


LAWN and ORNAMENTAL POND. 


RESIDENCE 


is approached by a carriage drive and 
contains : 

In all about 

FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, 

KITCHEN and 

COMPLETE OFFICES, 


FOUR ACRES. 


eave — TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION 
SLEVEN iD MS, 


TWO BATHROOMS. 


(unless Sold Privately in the meantime) by 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 
At the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C.4, on Wednesday, 

November 27th, 1929, at 2.30 p.m. 


GARAGE AND 
GHAUFFEUR’S QUARTERS. 


Plan and further particulars from the Solicitors, Messrs. CALVERT-SMITH & CO. 17, The Green, Richmond, or from the Auctioneers, JoHN D. Woop & Co., 
6, Mount Street, London, W.1. ’Phone: Grosvenor 3273 (5 lines). 








BY D iC N OF 1 B +HT NBLE. § d N SIMON, K.C., M.P. {’ * Ss ~S 
IRECTION OF THE RIGHT HONBLE. SIR JOHN SIMON, K.C., M.P IN A DELIGHTE EE, PART OF SUSSEX 
WODARDS CLOSE, FRITWELL, OXON On the fringe of a village, about four miles po a station, and within 80 minutes of Town. 
Tunbridge eleven miles. 
iN THE BICESTER HUNT MIDWAY BETWEEN BANBURY AND HUNTING, SHOOTING AVAILABLE. GOLF COURSE ABOUT THREE MILES. 
BICESTER Situated about 350ft. above sea level, and commanding beautiful vistas over the 
To be LET, UNFURNISHED ON LEASE at £225 per annum, or without stabling surrounding country. 
nd three acres, £180 per annum. neat iets ; ATTRACTIVE :, RESI DEN CE. ' 
approached by a short carriage drive contains lounge hall, two large reception rooms, 
TUDOR STONE RESIDENCE, six bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, ample domestic offices. The rooms are all 
actically rebuilt, pleasantly situate in Fritwell Village, containing hall, dining, well lighted and the House is full of old oak beams. 
sawing, flower and cloak rooms, good offices, eight bed and dressing rooms, bath- CENTRAL HEATING, MAIN DRAINAGE, COMPANY’S WATER AND 
ressing room and two other bathrooms; outbuildings, garage, stabling for eight, een 7 ELECTRIC LIGHT, TELEPHONE. 
and two men’s rooms. THE INEXPENSIVE canons oe extend to about 
= _ . . TRW 5 . . . 7 1; 1 : H P 
XCELLENT WATER, NEW aay a TRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. and include tennis court, rose garden, lawn, paddock, orchard and kitchen garden. 
ee LARGE GARAGE. 
TWO-AND-A-QUARTER ACRES. FOR SALE. Reet PRICE £4,500. 
: ‘ aS : : And further land could also be purchased if desired. 
Further particulars of the Sole Agents, JouN D. Woop & Co., 6, Mount Further particulars of the Agents, JOHN D. Woop & Co., 6, Mount Street, London, 
reet, London, W.1. (51,089.) W.1. (M.H. 31,329.) 








JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 6, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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Telephone No.: 
Grosvenor 1553 (3 lines). 


GEORGE T 
: ( 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 1 


ESTABLISHED 1778). 


ROLLOPE & SONS ,,... 


And at 
Place, Eaton 


West Halkin St., Belgrave Sq., 
45, Parliament St., 


Westminster, S.W. 





HINDHEAD 


800ft. up on sand; magnificent views. 





5 jeg: 
S EXCEPTIO 
bathrooms, servants’ hall, ete. ; 
buildings, excellent cottage. 


PRICE: £6,000. 


Haslemere Station two-and-a-half miles. 






HI NALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDE 
facing south, containing three reception rooms, hall, eleven bedrooms, three 

electric light, Company’s water ; 

Beautiful grounds THREE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 


OR WOULD BE LET, FURNISHED, FOR THE WINTER. 
Apply GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W. 1. 


NCE, 


Co.’s water, telephone ; 


garage and out- 


(c 1075.) 


Tr. UP WITH 


garage. 


HANTS AND BERKS BORDERS 


290F" 


BEAUTIFUL VIEWS. 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, with 


FIVE-AND-THREE-QUARTER ACRES. 


Orders to view of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W. 1. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, tennis court, kitchen garden and paddock. 





= Crees MODERN RESIDENCE, on two floors, approached b: 


drive ; eight bed, two bath, lounge hall, three reception rooms ; electric light 


(A 3109. 








HUNTING, 





and usual offices. 
GOOD WATER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 

F Outbuildings. 


AND PADDOCKS. 


W.1. (A 7275.) 


MID-SOMERSET 
BETWEEN BRUTON AND FROME. 
On southern slope of beautiful valley, 340ft. 
PROUT 


FISHING WITHIN A MILE, GOLF 


GENUINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, 


approached by drive, and containing hall, three reception, ten bed, two bathrooms, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
TELEPHONE. 


Garage. Stabling ‘ottage. 
WELL-WOODED PLEASAUNCE, KITCHEN AND FRUIT GARDENS, ORCHARD 
FIVE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 


Particulars from GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 
sae 


to 370ft. 
AND SHOOTING. 


* + 


COMPANIES’ EL 
( 





(A. 1708.) 


South and west aspect. 


as hil LOE ue : 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE. 
Seven bed, bath, three reception rooms. 
LIGHT 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS, tennis court, fruit and kitchen garde 


ONE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 


ECTRIC 


AWAY FROM ROAD. 


Overlooking golf course. 


AND GAS. GARAGE. 


PRICE, FREEHOLD, £3,250. 


Strongly recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W. 








Telephone : 
Regent 6773 (2 lines) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY PROPERTIES. 
7, SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Telegrams : 
“‘Merceral, London.’’ 





50 MINUTES FROM LONDON. 





HAYWARDS HEATH 





AT AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE FOR QUICK DISPOSAL. 


Illustrated particulars from F. L. MERCER & Co., 7, Sackville Street, W. 1. 


SASY REACH OF THE COAST. 


In one of the best positions in this sought-after 
locality ; on high ground with pleasant views. 


ECONOMICAL OF MAINTENANCE. 


WITHIN 


TMs. ONE OF THE. MOST 
attractive of the smaller RESIDEN- 
TIAL PROPERTIES on a well-known private 
estate, stands 300ft. above sea level and is in 
excellent order. There are three reception 
rooms, six bedrooms, bathroom; Co.’s gas, 
main water, telephone, etc. 

STABLING. GARAGE, 
EXQUISITELY PRETTY GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS; well-stocked kitchen garden, 
orchard, large paddock, and a small wood 

affording delightful shady walks, 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
WITH FIVE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 


Tel., Regent 6773. 


tion, 
maids’ 


EW H 





rooms. 





Bl HAM.—To LET, for a term 
a gy te eer Chums, 1929. This desirable 
RESIDENCE is situated in a beautifully timbered park, 
close to the moors, about eight miles from Plymouth and 
three from Bickleigh and Yelverton Stations (G.W. Ry.) with 
frequent bus services within one mile. The House contains 
four public rooms, fifteen bed and dressing rooms and good 
service accommodation with central heating and electrie 
light. The water supply is off the Plymouth main and the 
sanitation modern. There are two cottages, good garage and 
stabling. The productive walled garden, shrubberies and 
pasture extend to about seventeen acres. 
Hunting, fishing, and golf are close at hand. 


For further particulars, permission to view and conditions of 
letting, apply to 


A. PoUGDAS FENTON,: Maristow Estate Offtée;.Roborough, * 


South Devon, 


TO BE LET ON LEASE. 

EREFORDSHIRE (in the Valley of the Wye).— 
The well-known SPORTING ESTATE of “ Courtfield.” 
with five miles of salmon fishing in the Wye. Mansion with 
lounge hall, five reception rooms, ten principal bedrooms, 
four dressing rooms, three bathrooms, usual offices ; stabling, 
garage for four cars ; electric light, telephone ; sporting over 
1,450 acres.—For further particulars apply H. K. FOSTER 

and GRACE, 26, Broad Street, Hereford. 





KENT. 

A WELL STOCKED FRUIT FARM of TEN 

ACKES, with modern, well-built house; nine rooms, 
bathroom (h. and c.) ; outhouses, etc. Immediate possession 
All trees in full bearing. Ideal for anyone requiring to follow 
a fresh-air life, and a sound investment. Freehold. Ample 
room for tennis lawns, etc., if required ; £3,500. Private Sale. 
—Write Box 389, SELLS, LTD., 168, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


spoilt. 


or Victoria. 





sitting room; 
basins built in all bedrooms ; centrally heated through: 
water softener, wireless points to all rooms. Garage. 


LEATHERHEAD 


PACHESHAM PARK 
N EW HOUSE to be SOLD, containing three rec 


five bed, dressing room, 


large wardrobes and 


REEHOLD £4,500. 
Iso two other 


FREEHOLD £3,000. 
Deferred terms arranged if desired. 


R. L. COOMBS 
9, HAMPSTEAD WAY, 
LONDON, N.W. 11. 


Telephone : Speedwell 2603. 


two bathroo 


lavat 


A 
OUSES to be SOLD, each containing t! 
reception, five bed, bathroom, maids’ sitting ro 
Large cupboards and lavatory basins built in all |! 
Centrally heated throughout ; garage. 


The Property on which the above Houses are buil 
an established estate surrounded by the Leatherh 
Golf Course, and each House stands on an acre of pleasa! 
wooded land running down to a beautiful lake. TI 
Houses are secluded but not isolated, and there is 
possibility of the beautiful views being encroached o1 
Eighteen miles to Hyde Park Corner, 34 mile 
sea, 29 minutes’ electric train every 20 minutes to Wate 





SURREY HILLS. 40 MINUTES OF LONDO} 


650FT. UP WITH BEAUTIFUL VIEWS. 





























Vith 





standi 


Non-ste 


ree 





nm one | 
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a HARRODS perry 


« &gtate c/o Harrods. London.” 








FRESH IN THE MARKET. 


Glorious views over ever-changing scenery extending to the South Downs and embracing some 30 odd miles. 
KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
Easy reach of Tunbridge Wells and the Coast, 500ft. high, facing due South, and removed from all traffic. Approached by drive 400 yards long. 
CHOICE FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE. 


Lounge hall, three reception 
and full-size billiard rooms, sun 
parlour, ten bed and dressing 
rooms, three bathrooms, very good 
offices, with servants’ hall, etc. 
GOOD GARAGE. STABLING. 

Two cottages. Outbuildings. 
Central heating, Co.’s water, in- 
dependent hot water, gas, and 

modern drainage. 
REALLY LOVELY 
GROUNDS, 
with choice ornamental trees, 
terraces, tennis and other lawns, 
fine rockery, two good orchards, 
productive kitchen garden, very 
fine summerhouse, good pasture- 
land, ete. 


IN ALL SIXTEEN ACRES. ONLY £6,500, FREEHOLD. 
Inspected and confidently recommended by the Sole Agents, HARRODS LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W. 1 


A DEVON BARGAIN SUSSEX 


Vithin one mile of a good Town, and only two miles from a famous Roman Catholic Within about three miies of the sea and four miles of Rye, amidst glorious surroundings 
bhen, and in a particularly healthy district. 














ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE TO BE LET, UNFURNISHED, ON LEASE 
standing high and commanding panoramic views. Three reception, five bedrooms, charming old-fashioned RESIDENCE, in excellent order, and containing lounge 
bathroom, complete offices. hall, four reception rooms (all of good size), twelve bed and dressing rooms, two bath- 
Gravitation sit” Acetylene gas. Modern drainage. rooms, and complete offices. 
Good stabling. rage. Man’s room and outbuildings. Electric light. Modern drainage. Good water, ete. 
GARDENS and GROU NDS‘ of about ONE ACRE, orchard, and pastureland. Two cottages. _—_ Good _stabling. Garage and outbuildings. 
IN ALL ABOUT SEVEN ACRES. a ; W ELL TIMBERED GROUNDS. 


Two tennis courts, rose garden, well-stocked kitchen garden, pastureland, et 


PROPERTY READY FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION 
s IN ALL ABOUT FIFTEEN ACRES. 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, ONLY £2,900. NLY £300 PER ANNUM 


oO 7 
Details of the Agents, HARRODS LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W. 1. Further details of the Agents, HARRODS LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S8.W. 1. 


SUFFOLK. BETWEEN IPSWICH AND COLCHESTER 
PICTURESQUE OLD-FASHIONED COUNTRY HOUSE 


in splendid order, standing in 
beautifully timbered grounds and 
with the accommodation prac- 
tically on two floors. z 
Hall, three reception rooms, nine 
bedrooms, bathroom, two attics, 
and usual offices with servants’ 
sitting room. 

Electric light. Telephone. Splendid 
water supply. Modern drainage. 
THE GROUNDS 
are a special feature of the Pro- 
perty and would appeal to any 
garden lover. Tennis and other 
lawns, walled fruit garden, rock- 
eries, yew hedges, orchard and 

paddock, in an ORE 











Ss. 
Garage for Ms ears. Stabling. 
ness room. 


FREEHOLD £3,500. 


Strongly recommended by the Agents, HARRODS LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 


WOKING SURREY 








Non-stop service to Waterloo in 32 minutes, and near to several favourite golf courses. 20 MILES OUT. SEVEN ACRES. 
- am Ten minutes from station, 40 minutes from Waterloo, standing high on gravel soil with 
t* accommodation en tira flaers oni 





n one of the highest positions and within a few minutes of commons, extending for 
many miles. 








Five bedrooms, bathroom, two reception rooms, hall, offices, and garage. Seven bed — dressing rooms, two bathrooms, four reception rooms, offices. Garage. 
ADIATORS, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER, TELEPHONE, DOMESTIC DOUBLE BUNGALOW COTTAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. 

HOT WATER AND MAIN SERVICE. Electric light, poet central heating, telephone, constant hot water, Co.’s water and modern 

Perfectly secluded, with tennis lawn, about An en 

FREEH 
THREE-QUARTERS OF AN ACRE. With ONE-AND-A-HALF ACRES, £3,000; with FOUR-AND-A-HALF ACRES, 
PRICE ONLY £2,750. £3,500; with SEV EN ACRES, £4,250. 
sa Sole Agents, HARRODS Ltp., West Byfleet Office, Surrey. Sole Agents, HARRODS LtD., Surrey Estate Office, West Byfleet. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY anon WALTON & LEE 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 





ON 


THE 


SOUTH BANK OF THE TWEED 


THE SPORTING ESTATE OF CARHAM, 


IN THE COUNTY OF NORTHUMBERLAND, extending to an area of about 


1,900 ACRES, 
together with the 


FAMOUS CARHAM SALMON FISHING FOR ONE-AND-THREE-QUARTER MILES IN THE RIVER TWEED. 


CARHAM HALL has recently been improved and brought up to date in every possible way and is an attractive and convenient Residence delightfully 


placed on the south side of the river and near the centre of the fishing. 


The HOUSE contains entrance hall, three principal reception rooms, two smaller sitting 


rooms, eight principal bedrooms and seven dressing rooms (six of which have baths and lavatory basins) and ample servants’ accommodation. Electric light, central 
heating and modern conveniences. Ample garage accommodation, Estate cottages, etc. Delightful gardens and grounds. 

THE CARHAM FISHING is generally considered to be the best on the whole River Tweed. IN SEASONS 1926, 1927 and 1928 a total of almost 1,000 
FISH WERE KILLED BY THE ROD, the basket in each season being well over 300. Both spring and autumn fishing are quite first rate for salmon, and in 


summer salmon are taken and the trout fishing is excellent. 
the North Northumberland and the Berwickshire Hounds. 


CAPITAL PARTRIDGE and PHEASANT SHOOTING. HUNTING with the Duke of Buccleuch’s, 
There is a first-rate HOME FARM, and the SALE includes the FOUR WELL-KNOWN FARMS 


OF SHIDLAW, WARK COMMON, SUNNILAWS and WEST WARK COMMON, the FOUR FARMS LET bringing in a RENTAL OF £2,650. 


TO BE OFFERED 


FOR SALE BY 


AT AN EARLY DATE (UNLESS PREVIOUSLY SOLD PRIVATELY). 


Solicitors, Messrs. COSTEKER, SMITTON & CO., Blackburn, Lancashire. 
Auctioneers, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, and Edinburgh. 





THIRLESTANE CASTLE, BERWICKSHIRE 





THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF LAUDERDALE. 


25 miles from Edinburgh and within easy motoring distance of all the famous East Lothian 
golf courses. 
TO BE LET, FURNISHED, ON LEASE WITH OR WITHOUT SHOOTING, OR FOR 
THE SHOOTING SEASON. 


THE CASTLE stands high on the Lammermoors in Scott’s country in the midst of 
most sporting and picturesque timbered policies with south-western aspect. Accom- 
modation: Large panelled entrance hall, billiard room, library, smoking room, dining room, 
drawing room with magnificent XVIIth century Dutch ceiling, boudoir and other sitting 
rooms, business room, etc., nineteen bedrooms, seven bathrooms, ample domestic accom- 
modation and offices. The West Wing can be entirely shut off to make a smaller residence 
if desired. Central heating, gas, excellent water, modern sanitation. Ample garage accom- 
modation and outside offices. Attractive gardens and lawns, tennis courts, ete. 

GROUSE MOORS OF 9,000 ACRES, 
easily walked and efficiently butted, provide good bag. In addition 9,000 ACRES OF 
FIRST-CLASS LOW GROUND SHOOTING. EXCELLENT TROUT FISHING in the 
River Leader for one-and-a-half miles from both banks. HUNTING with the Lauderdale 
and Duke of Buccleuch’s Packs. 

Full particulars from the Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 

Square, W.1, or 90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 





BY DIRECTION OF W. A. BANKIER, ESQ. 


WILTSHIRE 


MIDWAY BETWEEN CHIPPENHAM AND DEVIZES AND FIFTEEN MILES FROM BATH; 350FT. SEA LEVEL. 


THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY, 
“NONSUCH,” 
near CHIPPENHAM. 

The beautiful XVIIth century RESIDENCE 
is of stone and faces south-east, enjoying wide and 
=— views over the park to the Wiltshire 

owns. 

The House contains lounge or great hall, 
three reception rooms, ten principal bedrooms, 
four secondary and servants’ rooms, five bath- 
rooms, two boxrooms and exceptionally convenient 
offices. 





AMPLE SPRING WATER, ELE 
LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING 


Hunting stables, three garages. 


CHARMING OLD ENGLISH GARDEN 
LAWNS, TERRACED WALK and W4 
FRUIT and FLOWER GARDEN. 


Secondary Residence, three cottages 
watered park, meadow and woodlands ; 


about 
84 ACRES. 


To be offered for SALE by AUCTION, in the Hanover Square Estate Room, at an early date (unless previously disposed of Privately) 
Solicitors, Messrs. BAILEYS, SHAW & GILLETT, 90, Portland Place, W. 1. 
Auctioneers, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Three hours from London and Birmingham. 


THE ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD PROPERTY, 
HOLMWOOD, WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


THE RESIDENCE, which is of stone with slated roof, is on rock foundations and 
occupies a prominent position enjoying extensive views over Weston and Bridgwater Bays. 
The accommodation comprises large lounge hall, four reception rooms, nine bedrooms with 
two dressing rooms, bathroom and complete offices. 
Main drainage. Garage, greenhouse, six-roomed bungalow ; 
THE GARDENS are attractively laid out and shaded by many matured trees ; in all about 


ONE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY OR BY AUCTION, in conjunction with 
MESSRS. MASTERS & CO., at an early date. 


Auctioneers, Messrs. MASTERS & CO., Weston-super-Mare. 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, London, W. 1. 


SOMERSET 


25 minutes by rail from Bristol. 


Company's electric light, gas and water. 
hard tennis court and pavilion. 


BY DIRECTION OF FRANK MURRELL, 








with 
LED 


well- 
i all 


ESQ. 











tHE 
























ONE-AND-A-HALF HOURS OF LONDON 


TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD, 
THIS PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE, 
OCCUPYING A LOVELY POSITION ON A HILL WITH 
EXTENSIVE VIEWS. 
THE HOUSE 
contains two reception rooms, four bedrooms, bathroom, etc., 
and in the cottage which adjoins the House are kitchen, 
sitting room, three bedrooms, bathroom and two small rooms. 
GARAGE FOR TWO CARS. 
Electric light in house, cottage and garage. Telephone. 
THE GROUNDS are shaded by some fine Scotch firs and 
include tennis court, flower gardens, etc.; in all about 
TWO-AND-A-QUARTER ACRES. 
Within easy reach of several first-class golf courses. 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (25,240.) 








KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 


WALTON & LEE, 


20, Hanover Square, W.1]. 

90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 

41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. 
Bridge Road, Welwyn Garden City. 


(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on pages iii., v. and xv.) 


Telephones 


ses | Mayfair (8 ines) 
20146 Edinburgh. 
327 Ashford, Ken‘. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY anp WALTON & LEE 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


‘tHE PROPERTY OF A LADY DECEASED. 


20, HARRINGTON GARDENS. S.W. 
THE ENTIRE CONTENTS OF THE MANSION: 


































OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH FURNITURE 


A LOUIS XV. CARVED SUITE DE SALON, 
upholstered in Beauvais tapestry, comprising a SETTEE, TWO EASY 
CHAIRS, FOUR FAUTEUILS and TWO OCCASIONAL CHAIRS. 





A LOUIS XV. KINGWOOD TABLE, the top with marqueterie and 
parqueterie panels and mouldings. 





is A PAIR OF LOUIS XV. COMMODES with bombé fronts in rosewood, with 
marquetried tulipwood panels and ormolu mounts, signed L. Peridiez. 
A LOUIS XVI. BONHEUR-DU-JOUR. 
A PAIR OF LOUIS XVI. TULIPWOOD PEDESTAL CHESTS OF 
SEVEN DRAWERS. 
CHIPPENDALE, ADAM AND SHERATON FURNITURE, 
including a mahogany PEDESTAL SIDEBOARD, HALL BENCH and 
TWO ARMCHAIRS en suite, carved gilt OVAL MIRROR, pair of oviform 
KNIFE VASES and COVERS, mahogany CABINET with carved 
mouldings and pilasters, a satin-wood CABINET with marqueterie and 
decorated Wedgwood and Battersea enamel panels, satinwood shaped- 
front COMMODES and WARDROBES, pair of carved satinwood ARM- 
CHAIRS with shield-shaped backs. 
— A LOUIS XIV. LONG-CASE CLOCK THE PICTURES INCLUDE 
in shaped red lacquer case with ormolu mouldings. FINE DRAWINGS BY MYLES BIRKET FOSTER, 
A LOUIS XVI. CLOCK “THE LOCK.” 
in drum-shaped white marble case. “THE COTTAGE,” 
uC “THE VILLAGE” 1 
AN ENGLISH BRACKET CLOCK in mahogany case. Picrccltndarre - 
by A. Cumming, of London; another in mahogany BEREFT, 
case, by Wilson, of the Strand. 
and others by: 
vith A GRAND PIANOFORTE IN THE STYLE OF W. A. BREAKSPEARE, 
JIS XVI., IN P/ JETERIE WITH TULIP- VICAT COLE, R.A., 
LED ee —— sco J T. SYDNEY COOPER, R.A 
WOOD BORDERS AND CARVED GILT MOULD- © CRESWICK. R.A. 
INGS, BY JOHN BROADWOOD. z ocun — R.A., 
well- SiR J. GILBERT, R.A., 
all AN UPRIGHT PIANOFORTE IN SATINWOOD ey GREENAWAY. 
CASE, BY JOHN BROADWOOD. A are 
] ANGELICA KAUFFMAN, R.A,, 
CHAIRS, SETTEES, MIRRORS, WRITING AND ak SOHN LINTON, PT, 
OCCASIONAL TABLES, CABINETS, So cen 's ry _ 
COMMODES, ENCOIGNURES, BOOKCASES. 1. WEBSTER, R.A. 
ESQ. OLD ENGLISH PLATE IN EPERGNES, ENTREE 


DISHES, MUFFINEERS, SALT CELLARS, 
MUSTARD POTS, SAUCE BOATS, SALVERS, 
CREAM EWERS, TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES, 
SPOONS, FORKS, ETC. 


RARE OLD ORIENTAL PORCELAIN 
IN FAMILLE ROSE, FAMILLE VERTE, SANG- 
DE-BQUF AND NANKIN. 





ALSO SEVRES, WORCESTER, CROWN DERBY, 
VASES, DISHES, BEAKERS, BOWLS, TEA 
STATUARY AND COFFEE SERVICES. 
A LOUIS XVi. VERDE ANTICO MARBLE OVIFORM 
VASE; A CARRARA MARBLE STATUETTE OF REBECCA; 
A LIFE-SIZE CARVED STATUARY MARBLE FIGURE OF 
SUSANNA, BY POZZI, 1837. 
LIBRARY OF FIRST EDITIONS AND 
COLOUR-PLATE BOOKS 
IN CHOICE BINDINGS. 
FRENCH, ITALIAN AND CHINESE BRONZES. 
CARVINGS IN IVORY. 
ANTIQUE PERSIAN AND TURKEY CARPETS 
AND RUGS. 

A SMALL CELLAR OF WINE, INCLUDING 
CHAMPAGNES, PORTS, SHERRIES, ETC. 
BEDROOM APPOINTMENTS IN SATINWOOD, 
MAHOGANY AND WALNUT DRESSING CHESTS, 
WARDROBES, TOILET MIRRORS, 
and miscellanea. Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


will SELL by AUCTION on the premises, as above, on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 25th, and following days, at 1 o’clock precisely each day. 





PRIVATE VIEW, by card only, on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER. 2ist, from 10 to 5 o'clock. 
PUBLIC VIEW on FRIDAY and SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22nd and 23rd, from 10 to 5 o’clock each day. 
Solicitors, Messrs. BILLINGHURST, WOOD & POPE, 7, Bucklersbury, E.C. 4. 
Catalogues free (illustrated copies, price 2/6 each) of Messrs. HUSSEY, WALCOTT & CO., Surveyors and Land Agents, 1, Gray’s Inn Place, W.C. 1, 


or of the Auctioneers, at their offices, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 
tae 


KN GHT 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. eer 
or : _—— o See 90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 3006 | Maytalr (8 lines). 
- 41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. 20146 Edinburgh. 

WALTON & LEE, Bridge Road, Welwyn Garden City. a ae 


248 Welwyn Garden, 





(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on pages iii., v. and xiv.) 
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Telephone: 4706 Gerrard (2 lines). 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Cornishmen, London.” 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


87, ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. 








Personally inspected and strongly recommended. 
£6,500. BARGAIN. 
DEVON ‘< (excellent sporting district, within e¢ 
reach of Exeter).—Excellent RE 
DENCE nearly 600ft. up, right away from main roads with 
all principal rooms facing south. 
Lounge hall, billiard room, 3 reception, 
3 bathrooms, 11 bedrooms. 
Central heating. Electric light. Telephone. 
STABLING FOR 5 3 COTTAGES. GARAGE. 
Very charming grounds with tennis court, walled kitchen 
garden, pasture and beautiful woodlands; in all about 


75 ACRES. 









WITH 500 ACRES OF SHOOTING. 
TO LET, UNFURNISHED, OR 
WOULD BE SOLD W ITH 14 OR 400 ACRES. 
GLOS BORDERS = nt sporting ‘dis- 
trict). -ANCIENT 
MANOR HOUSE, now in perfect ace - and fitted with 
electric light, central heating, independent hot water 
supply, ete. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
2 bathrooms, 12 bedrooms, ete. 
Stabling for 9, garage, farmhouse and buildings, cottages. 
CHARMING GROUNDS with 2 tennis courts, nuttery, 
orchard and paddocks. 
Estate comprises 3 oe 
ae - — 37, Albemarle St., W. 1. 
3 UD AB ACR l <_ ition, good 
rural positio g 
HOUR LONDON social and sporting dis- 
trict), —For SALE, a delightful RESIDENCE OF CHAR- 
ACTER, in excellent order and with modern conveniences. 
Lounge hall, billiard room, 3 reception, 
2 bathrooms, 8 bedrooms. 
GARAGE, STABLING, FARMERY, 3 COTTAGES. 
Beautiful WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS, tennis and 
croquet lawns, kitche . eo n, orchard and pasture. 
TRESIDDER & Co. , Albemarle St., W.1. (15,867) 


all well * to good tenants. 
(15,411.) 








£4500 WITH GROUNDS. £6,500 FOR WHOLE. 


SOUTH DEVON COAST (it. w, 


1 
south).—This charming RESIDENCE, in splendid yt. 
throughout. 


Lounge hall, 4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 9 bedrooms. 
aero ts light. Central heating. Telephone. 
RAGE. STABLING. FARMERY. COTTAGE. 


Beautifully timbered grounds and rich pasture ; in all about 
ACRES. 


TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (11,636.) 





CHIC HESTER HARBOUR 


Frontage to creek with yac ~ mooring. 
GE LAKE, ET 
Secluded position. emus drive. 
An enlarged and modernised old MANOR HOUSE. 
- 3 reception rooms, bathroom, 7 bedrooms. 
Electric light. 
BARN “. by 26ft., suitable for billiards or BALLROOM. 
TABLING, farmbuildings, COTTAGE. 
Delightful sub-tropical gardens laid out by well- known 
landscape gardener, tennis lawn, water gardens, orchards. 





£3,800. WITH 69 ACRES. 

£5,800 » 152 ” 
_ "re Ve J —Gentleman’s RESIDENC} 
SOUTH DEV ON of stone and slate. 

Hall, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 12 bedrooms. 

Electric light, excellent water supply. 

STABLING, GARAGE, COTTAGE, FARMBUILDINGS. 
Inexpensive grounds, stream, tennis lawn, walled kitch¢ 

garden, 35 acres arable, remainder rich pasture an 
orcharding with water in nearly every field. 





























TO RES. TROUT and SALMON FISHING, HUNTING, GOLY. 
TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (14,359.) TRESIDDER & CO., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (1131.) TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (13,863 
——_|6=|— CU RAUPH PAY & TAYLOR a: 
LONDON, W.1. . Grosvenor 1032 & 1033. 
AIN ; . ) ) 
40 MINUTES FROM TOWN RIGHT ON A FAMOUS GOLF COURSI 
MAIN LINE SERVICE WITHIN THREE MILES. High up with lovely views; under 30 miles from London ; splendid express servic: 
MOST PERFECT JACOBEAN HOUSE ; % ‘ 
WITH A WEALTH OF PERIOD FEATURES AND OLD-WORLD CHARM. 
Very valuable panelling and other work creating an altogether exceptional charm. MOST DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD HOUSE, 
Thirteen bedrooms, three bathrooms, three beautiful reception rooms. approached through a picturesque archway and with private gate to golf course. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. COMPANY’S WATER Lounge hall and four reception, eight or nine bedrooms, two bathrooms. 
Garage, stabling and rooms. Two cottages. COMPANY’S WATER, ‘ CE INTRAL HE JATIN G. 
MOST BEAUTIFUL OLD-WORLD GROUNDS with water, orchards and pasture ; GARAGE. STABLING. COTTAGE. PRETTY GARDE 
38 ACRES IN ALL. MUCH REDUCED PRICE. THREE ACRES IN ACE. 
Very highly recommended by the Sole Agents, RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount To be LET, FURNISHED or UNFURNISHED, for any period up to three year. 
Street, W. 1. Full details of RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W. 1. 
RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 8, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 





MESSRS. YOUNG & GILLING 
(Established over a Century). 
LAND AND ESTATE AGE NTS, CHELTENHAM. 
Telegrams : “ Gillings, Cheltenham.” Telephone 2129. 





ILLUSTRATED REGISTER OF PROPERTIES IN 
CHELTENHAM AND THE WESTERN COUNTIES 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 








IN THE COTSWOLD COUNTRY. 


AT A SACRIFICIAL PRICE. 


Two miles from Cheltenham, close to racecourse, polo ground 

and golf course; good ce ntre for Cotswold Hunt ; ; standing 

in its own delightfully laid-out and well-matured grounds of 

about three acres; five reception rooms, eleven bedrooms, 

two bathrooms ; stabling for six, garage for three, gardener’s 

cottage, lodge entrance ; ; walled kitchen garden, tennis law n; 
electric light, gas, main water and drainage. 





MESSRS. YOUNG & GILLING 
(Established over a Century). 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, CHELTENHAM. 
Telegrams : “‘ Gillings, Cheltenham.” Telephone 2129. 





BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS, 
ALBION CHAMBERS, KING STREET, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Brutons, Gloucester.” GLOUCESTER. 
Telephone : No. 2267 (two lines). 








ONMOUTHSHIRE (about four miles from Mon™ 


mouth).—To be LET or Sold, an attractive MANOR 
HOUSE in secluded position, facing south, about 400ft. up 
at head of well-timbered valley commanding fine views. 
Three or four reception, thirteen bed and dressing, bath; 
stabling, gardener’s cottage, lodge; electric light, abundant 
water supply ; about twelve acres. Hunting, shooting and 
fishing in district. Rent, £175; or Price £8,000 for the 
Estate of about 317 acres.—Full particulars of BRUTON, 
KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, Gloucester. (L 130.) 





AINSWICK (Glos; on the Cotswolds on outskirts of 
charming old-world village).—To be SOLD, or would be 

Let Furnished for winter months, exceptionally choice 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY. Hall, two reception rooms, 
five bedrooms, two baths ; electric light, central heating, etc., 
Company’s water, main drainage; beautiful grounds and 
small piece of pasture ; total area approximate ly three acres. 


PRICE £5,000. Furnished rent, 6 guineas a week.—Full 
particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, 
Gloucester. (K 13.) 








miles from Lond \.-- 


ENTISH HEIGHTS (25 : : 
£550 will buy NINETEEN YEARS’ LEASE, inw _ oilt 
country secure from building, of newly-restored oak-) ed 





cottage. Two reception, three bedrooms, bathroom .eW 

drains), Company’s water, kitchen with Sentry boiler; g 2; 

quarter of an acre garden, more land if required.—. >ply 

WILKINSON, 27, Marlborough Hill, N.W.8 

O*oR. — “YARNTON CORNER,” Kidlington. our 
miles Oxford, on frequent ‘bus service. ern 


Freehold RESIDENCE, with every possible conven! ce; 
seven bed, two bath (h. and c.), two dressing rooms, 
reception; two garages; four acres. For SAL" by 
AUCTION (or Privately) on November 13th.—lIllus 





particulars of the Auctioneers, Messrs. BROOKS & 5ON 
14/15, Magdalen Street, Oxford. 
ERTHSHIRE. — EASTERTYRE ESTATE. For 
SALE, this small desirable Residential Estate. M»:2sion 
House, situated in commanding position, contains four iblic 
rooms, ten bedrooms and suitable offices, with gar ner 8 
house and garage for two cars; lit with petrol gas. Shootings 
provide a good mixed bag ; salmon and trout encaay n the 
River Tay.—For further particulars apply to Messrs. J. & H. 


MITCHELL, W.S., Pitlochry. 
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Telephone : 
Grosvenor 2260 (2 lines). 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


COLLINS & COLLINS «. 


SOUTH 
GROSVENOR 


AUDLEY STREET, 
SQUARE, W.1. 





AN ESTATE OF FINE QUALITY POSSESSING SPORTING ATTRACTIONS RARELY AVAILABLE AND ALMOST UNIQUE. 


UNDER TWO HOURS OF LONDON. 


Plas Sal : “a 
® : 





eR 


Th 


IN THE MIDST OF GRAND ROLLING COUNTRY. 


MAGNIFICENT SPORTING .DOMAIN 


OF NEARLY 4,000 AGRES. 


Also adjoining are 3,000 ACRES OF SPLENDID PARTRIDGE G ROUND 
. which can be purchased or rented as desired, thus making 


7,000 ACRES IN A 


E MODERATE-SIZED AN 4 
ENUINE EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE stands on a hill 
commanding grand views in the centre of a heavily wooded deer park 
and enjoys a sunny aspect. The Property ha a great sporting reputation, 
the land being a natural home for game, and is undoubtedly one of the 


FINEST SHOOTING ESTATES 


RING FENCE. 
VERY ATTRACTIVE 


IN THE SOUTH 


OF ENGLAND. 


COUNT 


There are 1,000 ACRES OF WOODLANDS, including some of the 


HIGHEST COVERTS FOR DRIVEN PHEASANTS IN THE 
TRY. : 


LOVELY OLD GARDENS AND YEW HEDGES. 


NUMEROUS COTTAGES. 
TO BE SOLD. 


» Personally inspected and recommended by the Agents, Messrs. COLLINS 
and COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 1. 
(Folio 16,106.) 





TWO MILES 


THREE-AND-A-QUARTER HOURS OF LONDON. LOVELY 


SMALL ESTATE OF 60 ACRES. ° 


FOR SALE, 


CHARMING OLD QUEEN ANNE 
RESIDENCE, 


Modernised and ready for immediate occupation. 
SIXTEEN BEDROOMS, 


THREE RECEPTION ROOMS, 
FOUR BATHROOMS. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
TELEPHONE. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


WELL-TIMBERED PARKLANDS, 


5 OOF cag iy 2 


OF SALMON FISHING 


COUNTRY. 


HUNTING. 


SLOPING DOWN TO A RENOWNED SALMON RIVER. ’ 


THREE COTTAGES. STATION ONE-AND-A-HALF MILES. 


ROUGH SHOOTING. 





(Folio 15,720.) 





IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF HAMPSHIRE 





ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


SQUASH RACQUET COURT. 


EIGHT BATHROOMS. 


(ONE-AND-A-HALF HOURS OF LONDON.) 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, 300 ACRES. 
EAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE, fitted 


with every up-to-date convenience and in perfect order. 


Sixteen principal bedrooms, servants’ bedrooms, four reception rooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


MODERN SANITATION. 


HUNTING. 


DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS 


including tennis and croquet lawn. 


SHOOTING, GOLF. 
(Folio 15,026.) 





PRICE CONSIDERABLY REDUCED. 


SUSSEX 


(UNDER 20 MILES OF THE SOUTH COAST). 


RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE x 
of nearly . er 


500 ACRES. 


MODERN RESIDENCE, containing seventeen bed and dressing rooms. 
FIVE BATHROOMS, four reception rooms. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
MODERN SANITATION. 


[OME FARM. TWO OTHER FARMS. VALUABLE WOODLANDS. 


Lodge, six cottages. 
HUNTING, SHOOTING, GOLF AND COARSE FISHING. 


Stream bounds the Property. (Folio 10,374.) 3 


Ht 
AL ALAM 


RGR 
FV 


winnie 









COLLINS & COLLINS, OFFICES: 





37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR 





SQUARE, W.1 
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Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1440 (three lines). 


WILSON & CO. 


14, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


| 


Q > 


. R. WILSON, F.S.1. 
J. SOUTHERN, F.A.1, 
. H. NEWBERY, F.S.1., F.A.1. 





A PERFECTLY 


NEAR SUNNINGDALE GOLF 
APPOINTED MODERN 


ONE OF THE MOST DELIGHTFUL PLACES NOW AVAILABLE 





COURSE. 300FT. 


HOUSE, HAVING SOUTH ASPECT 


_ Newly decorated and = greatly 
improved within the last two years 
and now in wonderful order. 
ABSOLUTELY READY TO STEP 
INTO. 

Lofty lounge hall 25ft. by 1sift., 
three charming reception rooms, 
billiard room, twelve bed and 
dressing rooms, three bathrooms, 
capital domestic offices. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
INDEPENDENT HOT WATER. 
GAS. TELEPHONE, 
Stabling. 


ETC. 


Ample garages. Chauffeur’s flat. 
Three cottages. 


EXCEPTIONALLY CHARMING GARDENS, HARD TENNIS COURT, SQUASH 
ABOUT NINE ACRES. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT TEMPTING PRICE. 


Sole Agents, WILsonN & Co., 14, Mount Street, W. 1. 


UP. 


ON 


WITH FINE VIEWS 


RACQUET 


SANDY 


SOIL 


IN THIS FAVOURITE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 





COURT. 





Bike x 


FINE OAK PANELLING. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
Garages. Four cottages 
LOVELY OLD GARDENS OF EXCEPTIONAL CEI 
COURT. 


THIRTEEN ACRES. 





ASHDOWN FOREST GOLF COURSE 


PRACTICALLY ADJOINING THE LINKS; THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SPOT 
IN SUSSEX. 





BEAUTIFUL HOUSE OF TUDOR CHARACTER, 
luxuriously appointed with every possible modern convenience ; square hall, inner 
hall, four reception rooms, fourteen bed and dressing rooms, four bathrooms. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
iARM; 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE. REDUCED PRICE. 


HARD TENNIS 





ON THE OUTSKIRTS 


AN OLD-WORLD HOUSE OF HISTORIC INTEREST 
NEAR THE DORSET COAST. 





OF AN OLD-WORLD TOWN 

is situate this beautiful survival of medizval architecture, dating from the reign of 

Henry I. The House is a treasure of old stone and oak. Thousands of pounds recently 
lavished on renovations, and now in a wonderful state of preservation. 


THREE OR FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, ELEVEN OR TWELVE BEDROOMS, 


THREE BATHROOMS. 


hard tennis court ; 


Fine old outbuildings, cottage and garages, 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS OF THREE ACRES; 
frontage with exceptional yachting facilities. 


long river 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT MODERATE PRICE 
Agents, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W. 1. 





CHARLES 


J. PARRIS 


AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS, VALUERS and ESTATE AGENTS, 
CROWROROUGH. SUSSEX and TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT. 





SUSSEX.—ASHDOWN FOREST DISTRICT. 
“FOREST LEA,” CROWBOROUGH. 
600ft. up. Glorious views. Half-a-mile from village and 
within easy reach of golf course. 
AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 
Three reception, seven bed and dressing, two baths. 
good offices. Vinery. Companies’ water and electric light; 
main drainage: stabling; matured grounds and paddock, 


in all 
FOUR-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
In excellent order. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY NOW, OR BY AUCTION, 


NOVEMBER 15TH. 
For illustrated particulars apply Messrs. WOOD & WALFORD, 
Chartered Surveyors, East Grinstead ; or to the Auctioneers, 
CHARLES J. PARRIS, Crowborough, and at Tunbridge Wells. 








AN ATTRACTIVE 
STUD OR PLEASURE FARM. 
(Ripe for building development.) 


FOR SALE (near Watford, Herts, picturesque brick 
and tiled FARMHOUSE (four bedrooms), ranges of 
compact farmbuildings; good yard, orchard and meadows ; 
n all about 


30 ACRES. 


Existing road frontage of about 1,000ft. to important main 
road renders Property easy to develop, and offers good sites 
for a residence or houses. 

GAS 


AND WATER. 


PRICE, FREEHOLD, £5,500. 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


Apply Sole Agents, STIMPSON, LOCK & VINCE, 9, Station 
Road, Watford. 





ASTBOURNE (ear; \ing and uns 
E village, on high ground, with good views of the South 
Downs).—A very fine old genuine Sussex MANOR HOUSE, 
dating from the XVth century, carefully and tastefully 
restored at great expense. The accommodation includes 
four reception rooms with oak-beamed ceilings and large open 
fireplaces, eight bed and dressing rooms, bath, etc., two 
staircases, modernised domestic quarters; electric light, 
central heating, modern drainage; delightful old-world 
gardens and grounds of about three acres; capital garage 
and outbuildings ; £6,000, Freehold.—Owner’s Agents, 
Messrs. KILLICK & DAVIES, 95, Terminus Road, Eastbourne. 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. 
LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS & AUCTIONEERS, 
8, QUEEN STREET, EXETER. 
Telephone 3204. Est. 1884. 








ILLUSTRATED REGISTER OF PROPERTIES in the 
South and South-Western Counties. Price 2/-; by post, 2/6. 
Selected Lists free upon receipt of applicants’ requirements. 





in a charming and unspoilt 








oe 


A SUSSEX 


PICTURESQ 


SITUATED IN A 
Four bedrooms, two 


PROPERTY 
UE MODERN HOUSE. 
Five miles from Bognor Regis. 


N OLD-WORLD VILLAGE. 
reception, bathroom and offices. 


Garage ; main water and gas. 


ONE-AND-A-HALF ACRES OF GARDEN AND 
WOODLAND. 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, £1,850. 
RTIN, Middleton Estates Office, 


Agent, A. W. MA 


Middleton, near Bognor Regis, Sussex. 





SOUTHERN SCOTLAND. 


OR SALE, quite Privately, small SPORTING ESTAT... 
F comprising moorland, arable land and woods; sm! 


stream (trout) and real 
most pleasantly situat 
neighbourhood.—Apply 


E. HOLMES 


ly good shooting. Suitable Hou 
ed. Salmon fishing available 
immediately, 


’ 


ESTATE OFFICE, 


C 


ASTLE-DOUGLAS, SCOTLAND. 
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eater ioe ns OE nin. 0 REO mA scapes 
BOURNEMOUTH : SOUTHAMPTON : 
JOHN FOX, F.A.1. F O xX & S O N Ny ANTHONY B. FOX, P.A.8.1. 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. Telegrams : 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.I., F.A.1. 


LAND AGENTS, BOURNEMOUTH 
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CLOSE TO THE FAMOUS WADDON 


TO BE LET, FURNISHED. 


ailable for one to five years, or for a shorter 
period up to May Ist, 1930. 


PERFECTLY APPOINTED 
(Viltx# CENTURY RESIDENCE 
E ACME OF COMFORT AND LUXURY. 
EASILY MANAGED. 
Spacious and charming lounge hall, five 
eption rooms, twelve bed and dressing 


ms, boudoir, three fitted bathrooms, 
nplete domestic offices. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CENTRAL HEATING, 
MAIN WATER SUPPLY. 


COUNTRY OF 


UPWEY 


THE CATTISTOCK. 


MANOR, SOUTH DORSET 


Three-and-a-half miles from Weymouth and four from Dorchester, one-and-a-half miles from Came Down and Weymouth Golf Courses. 


ro P it 4) as 
. 





TELEPHONE, 
UP-TO-DATE SANITATION 
CERTIFIED ANNUALLY. 


Garage, excellent stabling for four, three 
cottages. 


BEAUTIFUL OLD ENGLISH 
GARDENS, 


croquet and tennis Jawns, walled kitchen 
garden, about 


THREE ACRES OR UP TO SOME 20 
ACRES, AS DESIRED. 


Principal Agents, Fox & Sons, Land 


Agents, Bournemouth. 











SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


Close to the Borders of the New 
Forest. 


T° BE, SOLD... this excep: 
tionally attractive Freehold 
RESIDENCE, commanding beauti- 
ful views, and containing eight 
bedrooms, two bathrooms, three 
reception rooms, servants’ hall, 
kitchen and offices. 
Central heating throughout, Com- 
pany’s, gas, water and electric light. 


Main drainage. 
Stabling. Garage. 
Six-roomed cottage. 
BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS, 
including tennis court, lawns, 
kitchen garden, paddock ; the whole 
extending to an area of about 
FOUR-AND-A-HALF 
ACRES. 


Particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








HAMPSHIRE 
ON THE FRINGE OF THE NEW FOREST. 
ELIGHTFULLY placed old-fashioned Freehold 
RESIDENCE, recently modernised and in perfect 
repair throughout ; four bedrooms, dressing room, bath- 
room, two reception rooms, lounge, kitchen and offices ; 
electric light, telephone ; garage ; well-matured grounds, 
including lawns, flower borders, kitchen garden ; the whole 
comprising about TWO ACRES. 
PRICE £1,875, FREEHOLD. 
Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 
VALUABLE SMALL 
FREEHOLD ESTATE, 
with 
COMFORTABLE HOUSE, 
containing seven bedrooms, dressing room, 


bathroom, boxroom, two reception rooms, 
hall, maids’ sitting room, kitchen and offices. 


GARAGE FOR TWO CARS, STABLING 

AND LARGE OUTBUILDINGS, COTTAGE. 

OWN WATER SUPPLY AND ELECTRIC 
LIGHT. 


CORNWALL 


Five miles from Liskeard on the G.W. Ry. main line ; standing 700ft. above sea level on the edge of the moors in a sheltered position, with beautiful and extensive views, 





The whole of the land consists of fine old 
pasture with the exception of about 34 acres 
of woods and a small piece of arable. 


The total area of the Estate is about 


280 ACRES. 


PART OF THE LAND (WELL AWAY 

FROM THE HOUSE) HAS GOOD ROAD 

FRONTAGE AND IS RIPE FOR BUILD- 
ING PURPOSES 


Particulars may be obtained of Fox & Sons, 
Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








7 y 
NORTH DEVON 
ne mile from Bideford town and station, two miles from 

Westward Ho! overlooking the River Torridge. 
“TO BE SOLD, this conveniently appointed and 
substantially built FREEHOLD RESIDENCE; 
ven bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, three reception 
ms, small billiard room, complete domestic offices; 
bling, garage ; electric light, Company’s water, main 
inage. The gardens and grounds are well matured 
| include shaded lawns and terrace walks, fruit and 
etable garden, paddock; the whole extending to an 

a of about THREE ACRES. 

Vacant possession on completion. 


PRICE £2,900, FREEHOLD. 


rticulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


HANTS 
MOST SUITABLE AS A PEDIGREE STOCK FARM. 





Particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


CLOSE TO WINCHESTER. 


A FINE SMALL AGRI- 

CULTURAL ESTATE, in- 
cluding gentleman’s Residence con- 
taining five large bedrooms, bath- 
room, three reception rooms and 
domestic offices. 


Compact and ample homestead, 
including tyings for 40 cows. 


FOUR COTTAGES. 


Electric lighting throughout House 
and farmbuildings. Company’s 
water laid on, central heating to 
House. All buildings in excellent 
repair. The whole extends to about 


165 ACRES or upwards. 


(of which 70 acres are first-class 
pasture). 


VACANT POSSESSION. 











FOX & SONS, BOURNEMOUTH (SEVEN OFFICES); AND SOUTHAMPTON 
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DUNCAN B. GRAY & PARTNERS 


Head Offices | 


LONDON .- - 
YORK 
SOUTHPORT - 


*Phones: Grosvenor 23538, 2354 and 2792. 


34, CONEY STREET 


129, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


WESTMINSTER BANK CHAMBERS, LORD STREET 
York 3347. Southport 2696. 


BrancueEs : Horsham, Swindon, Salisbury, Sturminster Newton, Gillingham, Sherborne and Blandford. 





OXFORDSHIRE 


UNRIVALLED POSITION WITH LOVELY VIEWS. 





Close to a well-known market town. 


THE ABOVE DELIGHTFUL FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, 


occupying a splendid site and approached by drive with 
lodge entrance. 
Ten capital bed and dressing rooms, 
Two well-fitted bathrooms, 
Three reception rooms and 
Billiards room. 
Self-contained 
quarters, 
Well-planned range of stabling and garages, two cottages 
and picturesque bungalow. 


and nicely equipped domestic 


GROUNDS OF A MOST CHARMING 


CHARACTER, 
well screened and abounding with thriving shrubberies, 
flower beds, lawns, ete.; two paddocks, giving an 
approximate total area of about 


ACRES. 


PLEASURE 


ELEVEN-AND-A-HALF 
FREEHOLD, PRICE £10,000. 


Full details and appointments to view through DUNCAN 
B. GRAY & PARTNERS, 129, Mount Street, W. 1. 


A PROPERTY OF UNIQUE CHARM. 
DORSET 


About one mile from station, S. Ry. main line. 





A BEAUTIFUL OLD HOUSE, 


in splendid state of preservation. 


FULL OF ANCIENT FEATURES 
which are all intact. 
Cleverly restored from time to time. 
work and oak beams. 
TWELVE BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
TWO EXCELLENT BATHROOMS, 
THREE CHARMING RECEPTION ROOMS, 
USUAL OFFICES. 
Capital outbuildings, and quarters for manservant. 
All modern conveniences, including central heating, 
electric light, Company’s gas and water, modern sanitary 
arrangements. 
THE PLEASURE GROUNDS 
are superb and all in keeping with the old-world character 
of the Property. They include sunk gardens, hard tennis 
courts, two paddocks ; in all 


THREE ACRES. 
PRICE £9,500. 


Lovely old stone- 


Owner's Agents, 





DUNCAN B.= GRAY & PARTNERS, 
129, Mount Street, W. 1. 








WILTSHIRE-SOMERSET BORDERS 


ONLY SEVEN MILES in A MOST IMPORTANT 
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THIS MAGNIFICENT STONE-BUILT 
RESIDENCE, 
occupying a picked position. 
PORTIONS DATING FROM 1630. 
South-west aspect, lovely views over parklands. Recent! 
modernised and now replete with every comfort a1 
charm. Accommodation : 


20 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 

FOUR BATHROOMS, 

FOUR BEAUTIFUL RECEPTION ROOMS, 

ENTRANCE AND INNER HALLS, 

CAPITAL AND COMPLETE DOMESTIC 

QUARTERS. 

Large garage premises. Six splendid cottages. 

Central heating. Electric light. Main water and gas supp! 


CHARMING GARDENS, a decided feature of t 
Property ; old-world lawns, Jacobean terrace, tennis a 
croquet grounds, walled-in kitchen gardens, several gr¢ 
houses; the whole with a total area of about 


50 ACRES. FREEHOLD. 


Price and full particulars from Owner's Agents, DUN( 
B. GRAY & PARTNERS, 129, Mount Street, W. 1, who ¢ 
recommend the Property from personal knowledge. 













































MONMOUTHSHIRE 
W. HUGHES & SON, LTD. 
Anrtieneste onl Date Maite, BRYNDERWEN COURT, 
*Phone : 1210 Bristol. Established 1832. A SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF SOME 279 AGRES, MOST BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED IN THE USK VALI. \ 
ie Fa ag BETWEEN ABERGAVENNY AND USK, WITH OVER 
ONE MILE OF EXCELLENT SALMON AND TROUT WATER IN THE RIVER USK. 
ONE MILE TROUT FISHING 
with 
22 acres and most charming small and perfectly appointed 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE in a glorious position, on the 
Devon and Cornish Borders; oak floors throughout 
ground floor; electric light, central heating, petrol gas 
for cooking; three reception, billiard room, six to eight 
bedrooms, two baths (h. and c.), and most convenient 
offices; good cottage and bungalow for man or married 
couple, stabling, garage. 
GOOD SHOOTING AND MORE FISHING 
AVAILABLE. 
PRICE ONLY £3,750. : VERY CHARMING RESIDENCE, occupying a good position in well-timbered park and grounds ccept ial 
ee ek rogrd mage cing A Ry A beauty ; five reception rooms, twelve principal bed and dressing rooms, five bathrooms and all okeeceaghvelinaad . 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. UNFAILING PRIVATE WATER SUPPLY. TELEPHONE 
EXCELLENT STABLING. GARAGE FOR FOUR CARS. 
Home farm and all necessary buildings and cottages in hand. 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY BY DIRECTION OF MAJOR D. W. GRAHAM. 
Full particulars from the Estate Agent, G. W. ORR, Estate Offices, Monmouth. 
TANWORTH IN ARDEN. pAMes & WALROND 
HEREFORDSHIRE ARWICKSHIRE, at Wood End, within the old ESTATE AGENTS, BATH. = 
In a glorious position on the Upper Stretches of the Wye, forest ot Arden, one of England’s beauty spots, anc —§ TING ESTATE 
near Ross. a exceptionally ps to Retr pone wol-anneletet within convenient reach of the City of Birmingham. ” yk ZALISB ee ee ES = a - 
old-fashioned COUNTRY RESIDENCE and about | | A newly erected RESIDENCE for SALE, containing five would LET. ee ee Se 
290 ACRES edrooms, two reception rooms, bathroom, and w.c.’s, large en Pe 
of delightful grounds and rich pastureland, The Residence lounge hall. wi LTS ences LIS pia tiny a ee : en 
ineasing Tome, eth Ge we our aogption, ten bed and | CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. cottages, excellent buildings ; “one mile fishing ; £0 
telephone, and is by no means a large unwieldy house. GARAGE AND ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES. SOMBRSET (near Bath), RESIDENCE in tr ied 


STABLING. 


GARAGE. TWO COTTAGES. 
AT VERY REDUCED AND MODERATE 
PRICE 
Inspected and recommended by W. HUGHES & SON, LTD., 
as above. (17,350.) i 











On the edge of Ladbrook Park Golf Links and in the 


North Warwickshire Hunt. Ready for occupation. 
PRICE £3,500, FREEHOLD. 


Major R. O. WARDER, Architect, Earlsmere, 
Warwickshire, 


Rarlswood 








rooms. Rent £50. Price £1,000. 
SOMERSET (North).—Marine 
looking Channel; five reception, ten bedrooms : 
acres; lodge; £7,000. 
BATH.—List available properties on application. 
JAMES & WALROND, Bath. Tel. 2924. 





RESIDENCE, ver- 
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’Phones : 
Gros. 1267 (4 lines). 
Telegrams: 
«* Audconslan, 
Audley, London.”’ 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


Heap Orrice: 2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Branches : 
CASTLE STREET, SHREWSBURY. 
THE QUADRANT, HENDON. 
THE SQUARE, STOW-ON-THE-WOLD. 





BETWEEN SALISBURY AND 
WARMINSTER. 
FINE OLD GEORGIAN 
HOUSE, 
standing in a GRANDLY TIMBERED 
PARK approached by TWO LONG 
DRIVES with LODGES, and containing : 
HALL, 
FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, 
EIGHT PRINCIPAL BED AND 
DRESSING ROOMS, 


BATHROOM AND SERVANTS’ 
ACCOMMODATION, 


( ee. S DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
FIRST-CLASS STABLING. 


WILTSHIRE. ONLY 


£4,500 


CAPITAL FARMBUILDINGS AND 
GARAGE PREMISES. 


BAILIFF’S HOUSE. TWO ENTRANCE 
LODGES 
LOVELY OLD-WORLD GARDENS, 


beautifully timbered, include lawns, wooded 
walks, flower borders, fine old walled 
vegetable garden, orchard, 


ORNAMENTAL LAKE 
with park and pasture ; in all nearly 


60 ACRES. 


FOR SALE.—Apply for full particulars 
to the Auctioneers, CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 
2, Mount Street, W. 1. 





London only fifteen miles; about one-and- 
-half miles from Esher and Claygate 
‘Stations. 


A CHARMING OLD-FASHIONED 
RESIDENCE, 
“COURTLANDS,” ESHER, 
occupying an elevated position, enjoying 
pretty views, and approached by a carriage 
drive, and containing : 

Hall, three large reception rooms, loggia, 
eight bed and dressing rooms, bathroom 
and capital offices. 

Company’s electric light, gas and water. 
main drainage ; telephone; constant hot 
water. 

EXCELLENT COTTAGE AND DOUBLE 
GARAGE. 





TENNIS PAVILION. 
WELL-TIMBERED GARDEN 
AND PARKLAND, 


including tennis and croquet lawns, 
Dutch garden, herbaceous borders, shrub- 
beries, prolific kitchen garden, and 


THREE VALUABLE PADDOCKS; 
NEARLY EIGHT ACRES 
For SALE Privately, or by AUCTION 


later. 


Sole Agents, CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, 
Mount Street, W. 








BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTRIX. 


Nine miles from Crewe, five from Nantwich 
and one-and-a-quarter from Audlem. 


Comprising 


THE HANKELOW COURT 
ESTATE. 


CHARMING RESIDENCE, occupying 
a fine position commanding extensive 
views, and containing lounge hall, ball- 
room, four reception rooms, seventeen bed 
and dressing rooms, four bathrooms. 


ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES AND 
IN FIRST-RATE ORDER. 
GARAGES. STABLING. 


TWO ENTRANCE LODGES. 








AT A REDUCED PRICE. 


FASCINATING PLEASURE 
GROUNDS, 


beautifully timbered, include lawns, rose 
gardens, water garden, walled vegetable 
garden and orchard. 

HOME FARM, with charming Tudor 
Manor House, having three reception and 
five bedrooms. Model range of farm- 
buildings with accommodation for about 
80 cattle. Seven cottages and = small- 
i i) vi holdings. THE LAND comprises chietly 

) 4) =6oparklands and pasture; in all about 


129 ACRES. 


iia 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE, MAINLY 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


Apply for full particulars to Messrs. 
HENRY MANLEY & SONS, LTD., Estate 
Agents, Whitchurch. Shropshire, or Messrs. 
CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W.1, and 42, Castle 
Street, Shrewsbury. 








EXECUTORS’ SALE. 


BETWEEN DORKING 
ONLY £2,500 WITH SIXTEEN ACRES. 
ELL-BUILT MODERN. RESIDENCE, 


village green in a favourite district and approached by a carriage drive ; two 
reception rooms, eight bed and dressing rooms, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
CENTRAL HEATING, 


CAPITAL GARAGE, STABLING 


PICTURESQUE GARDENS AND PARKLANDS, including lawns, rose gardens, 
tennis court, well-stocked kitchen garden and paddocks. 


ABOUT SIXTEEN ACRES. 


N.B.—An excellent cottage and garden adjoining 
Sole Agents, Messrs. CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 


AND HORSHAM 


beautifully situate facing a 
MODERN DRAINAGE, 


GOOD WATER SUPPLY. 
AND FARMBUILDINGS. 


can also be purchased. 


bathroom, capital offices. lovely situation close 


capital offices. 


MODERN DRAINAGE, 





WITH INTERESTING HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

BEAUTIFUL 
ENTIRELY SURROUNDED BY THE CROWN PRESERVE. 

OMPACT RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING PROPERTY in a 


to well-known yachting centre. The accommodation 
comprises three reception rooms, eight bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms and 


COTTAGE, BUNGALOW, GARAGE AND STABLING. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDENS, 
OVER 90 ACRES FREEHOLD. 
EXCELLENT SPORTING FACILITIES. 


Illustrated particulars of the Sole Agents, Messrs. CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 
2, Mount Street, W. 1. 2, Mount Street, is 


NEW FOREST 


GOOD WATER SUPPLY. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


rich pastureland, well-grown woodlands. 





CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE 
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IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL.—WINCHESTER 
near, with its educational, social and sporting advantages) 
—Suall RESIDENTIAL FARM of 60 to 70 acres, 
ire, With gentleman’s manor house ; five or six bedrooms ; 
Company’s water, 
ric light, ete-—Apply JAMES Harris & Son, E 


le buildings and two cottages ; 


ts, Winchester. 





TLOCHRY (Perthshire)—For SALE, 
ARACH,” containing 20 apartments, kitchen, offices, 
fine grounds of seven-and-a-half 
. including Japanese garden, glass, etc. ; 
House specially suited for girls’ 
Two rooms convertible i 
itories, or the house might be suitable as ¢ i 
—Further particulars from J. & H. MITCHELL, W.S., 


ther accommodation ; 


»dge keeper’s houses. 
te boarding school. 


chry. 





<E COMO (Italy).—VILLA for SALE. 
position, terrace overlooking lake ; 
REDMAN, 4, Cock Hill, New Street, 
n, E.1. 


fruit eee: 
for a quiet stay or retireme nt.—Full details from 


O CHOICE COUNTRY PROPER- 
, TIES; Sussex, £3,500, £14,300; Hants 
(fishing), £300, £12 guineas, £100; Bradford-on- Avon, 
ro 600, £23,000 ; Dursley, £1,650, £3, 300; Banbury, £7,300 ; 
Cambridge, £2; 800 ; Dorset (34 bedrooms), Maidenhead, 
£225; Devon, £300 ; Glos, 12 guineas; farms, all Hunts 
(to Let); lists free-—HADLEY, F.A.I., 45, Waterloo Street, 
Hove. 





FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET 


EREFORDSHIRE.—To LET, Furnished, from 
now until February 2nd next, or even later to suit a 
tenant, a charming RESIDENCE with well laid-out grounds, 
containing handsome suite of reception rooms, well appointed, 
with electric light, central heating, h. and c. water in all 
bedrooms; garage, stabling. Shooting over approximately 
2,000 acres.—For further particulars apply to Messrs. 
APPERLEY & BROWN, Land Agents and Auctioneers, Bank 
Chambers, Hereford. 





XVITE CENTURY TITHE. BARN for SALE. 

Old stone tile roof. Beautiful oak timber and 
stone 60ft. by 22ft. Easily re-erected as old-world cottage.— 
Mrs. TURNER, Eardisley, Herefordshire. 


SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, &c. 


ANTED, one of the best SHOOTS in England: 

partridges, pheasants, duck and snipe; must have 

a modernised comfortable house; five year lease.— 

“A 8216,” c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 











OR SALE, ONE MILE TROUT FISHING, one bank, 
famous Cotswold riv: er; London 70 miles. Good 
opportunity for sportsman wanting to build ; 85 acres grass- 
land (three acres copse), all bordering river. Land all Let; 
also old Stone Buildings, one cottage. Lovely site 8 for house, 
and 400-800 acres shooting can be rented nearby.—*‘ A 8015,” 
c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 
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ESTATE OFFICES, 
RUGBY. 
18, BENNETT’S HILL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


LONDON, 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


RUGBY, OXFORD AND BIRMINGHAM. 


44, ST. JAMES’ PLACE, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 
140, HIGH ST., OXFORD 
AND CHIPPING NORTON. 





A HALF-TIMBERED BUILDING 
400 ACRES OF WOODLANDS, 


RECEIVED INSTRUCTIONS TO 
CTRATFORD-ON-AVON, ON 
Illustrate xd particulars, 


4, Arundel Street, Strand, 


wae 


W.C. 2; 


THE WELCOMBE ESTATE, 


THE MANSION WITH 120 ACRES. 
REPUTED TO BE 
FRIDAY, 


plans and conditions of Sale, 
Messrs. FOWLE, 


IN SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. 





THE BIRTHPLACE OF 


Hunt & STURTON, Solicitors, Northallerton ; 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 


UPSET PRICE £12,500, OR WITH 

In addition, the Estate includes practically the whole of the beautiful 
VILLAGE OF SNITTERFIELD, WITH EIGHT OLD-WORLD PRIVATE RESIDENCES, 
SHAKESPEARE’S GRANDFATHER; 21 
130 PICTURESQUE COUNTRY COTTAGES, SEVERAL SHOPS, 


WARWICKSHIRE 


‘tua 


i my 


us 


CONTENTS, £17,500. 


EXCELLENT FARMS, 


SMALLHOLDINGS, ACCOMMODATION LANDS, BUILDING SITES, ETC. 
In all about 3,880 ACRES. 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 
SELL THE ABOVE BY PUBLIC AUCTION, IN ABOUT 230 LOTS, AT THE TOWN HALL, 
NOVEMBER 22nd, 1929, at 11 A.M. PRECISELY, UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY MEANWHILE. 
price 2/6 each, may be obtained on application to Messrs. WITHERS & Co., Howard House, 


or to the Auctioneers, The Estate Offices, Rugby. 








ispected and thoroughly 
Place hg Ss. W. 1. (LR 8689.) 











HERTS AND BUCKS BORDERS 


ON THE FOOTHILLS OF 


THE CHILTERNS. 
HIS CHARMING FREEHOLD 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, occupying a 
secluded situation, under a mile from local 
station with fast trains to the City and West 
End; rural surroundings and away from 
development and traffic. Excellent golf in 
immediate district. 
Accommodation : 
large sitting rooms, 
bathrooms. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, MAIN WATER, GAS. 
Large garage for three cars. 
Stabling of four loose boxes. 
BEAUTIFUL a pe TIMBERED 
including tennis court, croquet lawn, etc.; 
small paddock; plenty of good fruit trees. 
a” UT FIVE-AND.A- HALF ACRES. 
RICE, FR ; HOLD, £5,500 
be Ei 


Double lounge hall, three 
seven bedrooms, two 


: Se oR , : 
recommended by the "Owner's: Agents, JAMES STYLES & Gunkooe, 44, St. James’ 





SURREY 
UILDFORD-HASLEMERE DISTRICT. 
A REAL BARGAIN.—£5,000 OR OFFER WITH 22 

ACRES. Most attractive Freehold modern COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE, on sand and gravel soil, 400ft. up, fine views. 
Three sitting rooms, eight bedrooms, bathroom; main 
water, central heating; large garage; fine woodlands, 
paddock, and economical gardens. Hunting and Golf 
Would SELL with seventeen acres for £4,500.—JAMES 
STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’ Place, S.W. 1 
(L R 8858.) 


BERKS-HANTS BORDERS 


Convenient Reading, Basingstoke, Newbury. 





OR SALE, Freehold, lovely old Queen Anne 
E COUNTRY RESIDENG E, in splendid order, easy 
of access by fast trains to and from London by alternativ: 
routes. South and west aspects, gravel soil; thre« 
sitting rooms, nine bedrooms, two bathrooms; wired fo1 
electric light; stabling, new garage, two cottages. SIX 
ACRES, £3,800.—JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 
James’ Place, S.W.1. (LR 7299.) 








LAND FOR SALE 





AKE COMO (italy).—12,000 square metres LAND 
for SALE. Magnificent position on border of lake with 
unequalled view ; contains rustic building, fruit trees.—Full 
details from JOHN REDMAN, 4, Cock Hill, New 
Bishopsgate, London, E. 1 


Street, 





LAND, ESTATES 
AND OTHER PROPERTIES 
WANTED 





DVERTISER is ore to PURCHASE at once, 
Privately, a GENTLEMAN’S COUNTRY PLACE in 
Surrey, Sussex, Hants, preferably, or other unspoilt rural 
location. An unpretentious House in good order with ten 
or twelve bed and dressing rooms would do but must have 
pretty gardens with specimen trees and a paddock or two; 
one or two cottages or quarters for men essential. A good 
price will be offered.—Send full particulars and photos, if 
possible, to Col. W. FosTER, Park House, 241, High Road, 
Lee, Kent. 





NO COMMISSION REQUIRED. 


Wan TED, within 25 miles radius of Northampton, 

100 to 200 ACRES of HIGH LAND containing woods 
to afford small shoot and sufficient land to develop model 
farm; a lake or stream special attraction. Small House or 
two‘cottages for conversion would do, or would buy large 
mansion for modifying. Fair price offered for suitable 
Property.—Details and photos to A. J. T., c/o EWART, WELLS 
and Co., Purchaser’s Surveyors, 11, Bolton Street, W. 1. 


LAND, ESTATES 
AND OTHER PROPERTIES 
WANTED 


ANTED TO PURCHASE AT ONCE 
(within reach of Nottingham), RESIDENTIAL 
AND SPORTING ESTATE with up to 200 acres of 
land. Smaller and larger areas would be considered 
if the house were suitable. Not less than twelve to 
fifteen bedrooms and ample stabling. Price up to 
£25,000.—Reply in confidence to “J. B.,” c/o JOHN 
D. Woop & Co., 6, Mount Street, London, W. 1. 








HAMPSHIRE AND SOUTHERN COUNTIE 
including 
SOUTHAMPTON AND NEW FOREST DISTRICT 
WALLER & KING, F.A.I. 
EsTaTE AGENTS, 
THE AUCTION MART, SOUTHAMPTON. 
Business Established over 100 years. 


SHOOTINGS, 








FISHINGS, «& 








A GENTLEMAN WISHES TO_ BUY, Privately, 

from owner, a landed ESTATE of 500 to 1,000 acres, 
affording some good sporting and agricultural prospects, 
within say three hours of Town. Comfortable house, park, 


some cottages, and first-rate buildings to hold pedigree 
herd necessary ; West Country and Eastern Counties con- 
sidered.—Only serious sellers sending details and plan, if 


possible, to ** Shorthorn,” c/o EWART, WELLS, 11, Bolton 


Street, Mayfair, London, W. 


MINING DIRECTOR settling in England wishes 

to purchase a medium-sized COUNTRY HOUSE, of 
first importance, either with or without entire contents ; 
about ten to twelve bedrooms, and a square hall for pre- 
ference. Must be in rural situation, within one-and-a-half 
hours of London. Developed gardens and lands of five 
acres upwards. Private occupation  only.—‘A 8220.” 
clo COUNTRY P ata Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C 








ANTED (on the Sussex Downs), a detached RESI- 

DENCE. Five beds, three reception; garage and 

about one acre.—Particulars to BUCKMASTER & WILLIAMS, 
Surveyors, 33, Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C, 4. 


SCOTLAND. 
SCOTTISH SHOOTINGS AND FISHINGS 
TO LET AND FOR SALE. 
Send Note of Requirements to 


WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
32, South Castle Street, Edinburgh. 
74, Bath Street, Glasgow. 


Telegrams: ‘* GROUSE.” 








FOR SALE AND TO LET, 


SHOOTINGS AND PROPERTIES 
IN THE MOST SPORTING PART OF SCOTLAND 


E. HOLMES, F.L.A.S., 
ESTATE OFFICE, CASTLE-DOUGLAS. 
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wa GIFFARD, ROBERTSON & LUCEY 


AGENTS AND 
AUCTIONEERS. (successors TO DIBBLIN & SMITH) 


106, MOUNT ‘STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


Tel.: 
Grosvenor 1671 
(2 tines). 





A REMARKABLE SITUATION 


THIS ATTRACTIVE 
MODERNISED HOUSE 
occupies one of the finest situations, 
with views over 30 miles. 


32 miles west of London; 45 
minutes by train, and one-and-a- 
half miles from a station. 


Eight bedrooms, two bathrooms, 
oak-panelled lounge hall and two 
reception rooms. 


Electric light. Company’s water. 
Garage. Farmery. 
FIFTEEN - AND- A- HALF 
ACRES. 

VERY MODERATE PRICE. 

Full particulars from the SOLE 
AGENTS, GIFFARD, ROBERTSON 
and LucrEy, 106, Mount Street, 
London, W.1. (Tel. : Gros. 1671.) 











HAMPSHIRE 


BETWEEN WINCHESTER AND BASINGSTOKE. 


VERY ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE, 
in the most popular part of this favourite county. 


Situated on the outskirts of one 
of the prettiest villages in England, 
with ‘bus services to Basingstoke, 
whence London is reached in 55 
minutes by train. 

Lounge hall, four reception 
rooms, eleven bedrooms, two bath- 
rooms. 

Central heating, electric light, 
unfailing water supply from gravel 
soil. 

Good stabling. Garages. 
Two cottages. 

Beautifully timbere edgarde nsand 

paddocks, amounting to an area of 
ABOUT 39 ACRES. 
FOR SALE AT £10,250. 

Full particulars from the Sole 
Agents, GIFFARD, ROBERTSON and 
LUCEY, 106, Mount Street, London, 
ae W.1. (Tel. : Gros. 1671.) 














HARRIE STACEY & SON Redhill 631 (3 lines). 


ESTATE AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, REDHILL, REIGATE AND WALTON HEATH, SURREY 


'Phone 





REIGATE 


THIS EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-BUILT 
AND PLANNED 
FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 
“THE KNOWLE,’ 
in a very choice position, 400ft. up on sand, with 
glorious views south and west; seven bed, two 
dressing, bath, three reception and _ billiard rooms ; 
Co.’s electric light, gas and water ; good cottage, garage 
and stables ; well-timbered and terraced grounds of 
TWO-AND-A-QUARTER ACRES. 


Also adjoining, 
THIS CHARMING GABLED STONE-BUILT 
RESIDENCE, 
“THE CHANTRY,” 
next to a beautiful pine wood, sheltered from the north 
with fine views south ; five bed, bath and two reception 


rooms ; good garage and pretty sloping garden of over 
hali-an- acre. 





To be SOLD by AUCTION, at the London Auction Mart, on November 19th, 1929, at 2.30 p.m., unless Sold Previously. 





Solicitor, HAROLD R. WILSON, Esq., 43, Bedford Row, London, W.C. 1.—For particulars apply HARRIE STACEY & SON, as above. 





Al ’ L4 hl Al vv % 
REIGATE WALTON HEATH 
ADJOINING WRAY COMMON WITH ITS (Close to; only a few minutes’ walk from golf links and station.) 
PICTURESQUE WINDMILL. 
HIS charming and very well-planned 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 
“LYNTON,” THE AVENUE, 
only two floors, commanding glorious 
views south and west. 

LIFFLE TYLERS, Five bed, two bath, three reception, 
HAVING AN AREA OF OVER large hall and good offices. 
en 

ADI! IRS. 
FOUR ACRES, GAS AND WATER. 
WITH STONE-BUILT COTTAGE. Garage. Bungalow. 

VERY PRETTY GARDEN. 

To be SOLD by AUCTION, at 2.30 p.m., 


FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND 
ON SOUTHERN SLOPE AND WELL TIMBERED. 





BY AUCTION, NOVEMBER 19th, at THE MART, E.C.4, 
at 2.30 


“ November 19th, at the Mart, London, E.C. 
; ie — Solicitors, Messrs. LEE & PEMPERTONS 
olicitors, “rie Ms HITFIELD, BYRNE & DEAN, 22 shaban ‘elds WC? 7 

& crey Street, W.C : 44, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2. 
uctioneers, Hannin Stacry & Son, as above. For particulars apply HARRIE STACEY 





and SON, as above. 














C JTH DEVON.—To LET, in unspoilt village, 
EORGIAN HOUSE; four reception, ten bed and 


: ennels ; yay i oads and village; res for 
dres’ \g rooms; charming flower garden, kitchen gardens ; kennels; away main roads and village; ready fo 


YTCHLEY HUNT (central position, three miles ge ag eg By most fertile and 


suitable coffee, maize, 


wheat, cattle and pigs ; trout stream and waterfall ; 100 acres 
ploughed. —Full information from 8. L. CLEGG & Co., City 


stal garage, cottage; three-acre paddock. Very con- Occupation; thirteen bed. four sitting; farmery, three 
Veni House in lovely scenery, facing south.—Apply ba um al Low Sale  price.—Particulars, Buildings, Old Hall Street, Liverpool ; or E. HUTCHISON & Co., 
LEY , Ashprington, Totnes. sie di ’ y- Nairobi, Kenya. 
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Telephone: Regent 7500. 


Telegrams: 
** Selaniet, Plocy, London.”’ 


HAMPTON & SONS 


(For continuation of advertisements see pages vi. and viii.) 








Nov. 9th, 1929. 


Wimbledon 
*'Phone 0080 

Hampstead 
‘Phone 2727 





Branches: 





A NOTABLE MANSION 


ST. JAMES’ 


AN UNPARALLELED OPPORTUNITY OF 
OBTAINING AN 


TOWN 


UNRESTRICTED 
FREEHOLD 


IN A WONDERFUL POSITION, DIRECTLY 





IDEAL FOR 


LEARNED SOCIETY 
SOCIAL CLUB 

EMBASSY or LEGATION 
OFFICE BUILDING 


a RA A 


Recommended by the 





OVERLOOKING THE GREEN PARK. 
SEVEN MAGNIFICENT RECEPTION SOLE AGENTS 
ROOMS, as an Investment that is unquestionably dai 
30 BEDROOMS, improving in value. 
D 20, St. James’ Square, S.W 
SEVEN BATHROOMS. HAMPTON & SONS, es Sq 
View across the Green Park showing Buckingham Palace and Westminster Cathedral. 
A FEW EXAMPLES OF THE MANY 
\ 
CHOICE TOWN HOUSES 
FOR THE DISPOSAL OF WHICH OWNERS, LESSEES, AND THEIR SOLICITORS HAVE APPOINTED 
| N 
HAMPTON & ON as tHEIR SOLE AGENTS 





BELGRAVIA 


AND WESTMINSTER 





A BEAUTIFUL HOUSE 
in the 


CENTRE OF FASHION. 


Twelve or thirteen bedrooms, three bathrooms, 
three fine reception rooms, 
lounge hall; garage and rooms over. 
QUIET POSITION OVERLOOKING GARDENS. 
Exquisitely decorated. Central heating. 


THIS IS ONE OF THE CHOICEST OF LONDON’S 
SMALLER HOUSES AND IS ALMOST UNIQUE, 
since it has best bedroom suite on first floor. 


Affording excellent accommodation and yet easily worked by 
minimum domestic staff. 
SOLE AGENTS, 
HAMPTON & SONS, St. James’ 


20, Square, S.W. 1. 


CADOGAN PLACE. 
Overlooking beautiful gardens, with grass and hard tennis courts, 
with right of entry. 

PROBABLY THE FINEST RESIDENCE IN THIS 
FAVOURITE AND SOUGHT-AFTER POSITION, 
Eight bedrooms (also butler’s bedroom), five baths, 

three reception rooms, model offices. 
lavatory basins in bedrooms; central heating ; 
polished oak floors ; house telephones, constant hot water, etc. 
CHARMING ROOF GARDEN; exceptional garage (three 
cars) and rooms over. 
PRICE 6,000 GUINEAS. 
for Lease of 25 years held at a rent of £310 per annum. 
Very highly recommended by the SOLE AGENTS 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, 


Dinner lift, 


S.W. 1. 





WESTMINSTER. 
TO BE SOLD, 
A BEAUTIFULLY LIGHT AND AIRY 


MEDIUM-SIZED RESIDENCE 


in exceptional order and exceedingly well-fitted through: 


Central_ heating. 
Oak-strip floors. 


bathrooms, three 

excellent offices. 
LEASE ABOUT 90 YEARS. 

MODERATE PRICE AND GROUND REh 


Inspected and recommended by the SOLE AGENTS, 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, 8.W. 


Electric pc 
TOC 


Independent hot water. 


Six two reception 


bedrooms, 





CHELSEA 


BASEME 





NON- NT. DOUBLE-FRONTED. 


CHELSEA. 
For SALE, an unusually attractive MODERN HOUSE, 
facing gardens and having its own small private garden. 
BEAUTIFULLY FITTED AND DECORATED. 


Light bedrooms, two bathrooms, three reception rooms, 
and complete ground-floor offices, all arranged on three 
floors ; central heating. 


LEASE 73 YEARS. GROUND RENT £40. 


Unhesitatingly recommended from _peronal knowledge by 
SOLE AGENTS, 
HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1 


A CHARMING UNCONVENTIONAL 
CHELSEA HOUSE. 
One door out of Cheyne Walk. 

A fascinating RESIDENCE, with river views, modernised, 
and newly decorated; ready for immediate occupation. 
Eight bedrooms, two new bathrooms, four pretty reception 
rooms, hall, and offices. Planned on delightful lines conducive 
to artistic furnishing and without a dark corner anywhere. 
Small private garden. Long direct lease. Ground rent 
£20 per annum. REASONABLE PRICE. 


Strongly recommended by the SOLE AGENTS, 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, 





S.W. 1 


KENSINGTON 





IN A QUIET POSITION, CLOSE TO 
KENSINGTON GARDENS (SOUTH SIDE). 
For SALE, FREEHOLD, an exceptionally choice modern 
HOUSE FACING SOUTH Nine bed and dressing, two 
bathrooms, four reception rooms, hall, and model white-tiled 
domestic offices. ELECTRIC PASSENGER LIFT. Superbly 
appointed and exquisitely decorated. Central heating, electric 
power, parquet flooring. 
A STRICTLY REASONABLE PRICE WILL 
ACCEPTED FOR THE FREEHOLD. 
Strongly recommended by the SOLE AGENTS, 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, 5.W. 1. 


BE 





NIQUE COTTAGE RESIDENCE. 
BUILT FOR ONE OR TWO PERSONS. 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

For SALE, delightful little non-basement HOUSE, com- 
prising two bedrooms, each fitted lavatory basins, well- 
equipped bathroom, charming panelled receptions, kitchen, ete. 

PRICE £3,000. 
The property is in practically new decorative condition, 
has central heating, and charmingly appointed. 

SOLE AGENTS, 


HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 


EXCEPTIONALLY CHOICE DETACHED HOUS! 
MELBURY ROAD. 


WITH FEW BUT LARGE ROOMS. ; 
For SALE, a delightful RESIDENCE, occupying ° 


charming situation, overlooking gardens back and front. 
bedrooms, two bathrooms, three reception rooms, excel 
domestic offices. 
SUPERBLY FITTED AND DECORATED. 
A fine garage with rooms also available. 
Most confidently recommended by the SOLE AG TS 
HAMPTON & SONS, St. James’ Square, S.W. 


t 





DOUBLE-FRONTED. 
CLOSE TO PARK. 


Four reception rooms on ground floor, three re ally 
rooms on first floor, nine bedrooms, five bathrooms. 


Exquisite appointments and decorations. 
Electric passenger lift. 
All modern conveniences. Central heating. 
LOW GROUND RENT PRICE £5,500. 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION. 
Apply the SOLE AGENTS, 


HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. S.W. 1 


James’ Square, 








HAMPSTEAD HEATH 


MINIATURE a IN THE PREMIER POSITION 
N HAMPSTEAD 


SUITABLE hal PRIVATE OCCUPATION 
OR DEVELOPMENT. 


Adjoining the Heath, yet absolutely secluded ; 


“SPEDAN TOWER,” WEST HEATH. 
MAGNIFICENT MATURED GROUNDS. 
TWO-AND-THREE-QUARTER ACRES. 

The Residence is approached by a long carriage drive, and com- 
prises eight bedrooms, bathroom. 
UNIQUE TOWER ROOM 
commanding far-reaching views, 
three reception rooms, complete offices, etc.; garage with 
rooms over; tennis lawn, banks of flowering shrubs, fern 
bordered paths under old oak trees, orchard, ete. 
Frontage to private road about 265ft. 
FREEHOLD. 
For SALE by Private Treaty, or by AUCTION later. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
SOLE AGENTS and AUCTIONEERS, 


HAMPTON & Sons, The Clock Tower, 49, 
Hampstead ; and 20, St. James’ Square, 8.W. 1 





nearly 400ft. up. 


Heath Street, 





NORTH OF HYDE PARK 





A PARTICULARLY GOOD HOUSE. 
Few yards from, and with views of 


HYDE PARK (MARBLE ARCH). 


Unusually choice, compactly arranged RESIDENCE with 
IDEAL NURSERY FLOOR; four reception (three on 
ground floor), eight bedrooms, three bathrooms, good offices. 
Parquet floors. Service lift. 

£4,750 for direct Lease. 
Strongly recommended by SOLE AGENTS, 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, 


Central heating. 





S.W. 1 





FACING SOUTH OVER 
HYDE PARK. 


AN OLD-WORLD HOUSE OF IRRESISTIBLE CHARM. 
LARGE PRIVATE GARDEN. 
Few but good rooms. Three floors only. 
Three reception, five bedrooms, bathroom, 
square hall, usual offices. 
LONG LEASE FOR SALE. PRICE 5,000 GUINEAS. 


Highly recommended by the SOLE AGENTS, 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 





ST. JOHN’S WOOD 


A NON-BASEMENT LOW-BUILT 
FREEHOLD. 


Essentially modern in its construction, which eliminates 
servant problem and provides 


CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGE. 
Square hall, two reception, six bed, two bathrooms, gro 4 
floor offices. 


Really well fitted and equipped. 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, 10,000 GUINEAS. 
SOLE AGENTS, 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, 
FREEHOLD. 
COUNTRY STYLE 
in a quiet part of 
ST. JOHN’S WOOD. 
CHARMING GARDEN ON THREE SIDES. 
Two reception, five or six bedrooms, two baths. 
SPACE FOR GARAGE. 
REDUCED PRICE £4,500. 


Strongly recommended by the SOLE AGENTS, — 
HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1 





St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 





CHOICE HOUSE 





Full details and orders to view the above and other TOWN HOUSES and FLATS (Furnished and Unfurnished) immediately upon application. 


Head Offices: 


Regent 7500 (9 lines) to the Town Department, at the 


20, ST. JAMES’ 


SQUARE, S.W.1 


Call, write, or "phone: 
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BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 
88, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 3. 
Telephone: Sloane 6333. 


VERY FINE GEORGIAN 
N EAR WINCHESTER.—Beautiful RESIDENCE, 





date 1750, facing due south ; approached by long 
drive and standing high, commanding glorious views ; 
four reception, ten bed, three baths; electric light, every 
( 
1 





o: venience, allin perfect order ; stabling, garage, cottage ; 
ming old gardens and paddocks; 25 ACRES. Hunt- 
shooting, fishing, golf. Genuine bargain. FREEHOLD 
) gns.— BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 88, Brompton 
i, S.W.¢ 





NEAR WITLEY, SURREY 
0 “ERED AT A MUCH REDUCED PRICE FOR 
IMMEDIATE SALE. 


iARMING RESI DENCE, partly Georgian ; 
( eautiful lounge hall, three large reception rooms, eight 
1 bedrooms, three baths ; electric light, main water ; 
t cottages ; lovely well-timbered gardens with charm 
ly pools, pasture, ten acres. Freehold £5,750.— 
ALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 88, Brompton Road, 


‘DEREUL OFFER. 
BEAUTIFUL COTSWOLDS 
IMMEDIATE SALE DESIRED. 
[ -<LIGHTFUL GEORGIAN. HOUSE, 350it. 


- UD, lovely views, pretty district. near old-world 
t ; three reception, eight bed, two baths, electric light, 
m water, gas and drainage ; excellent garage, stabling ; 
gic ous old-world gardens with stately old trees, avenue 
en ince drive; nearly five acres. £2,750, open offer. 
In ect and secure. Hunting. Golf. Good society.— 
Br ‘TALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 88, Brompton Road,S.W.3. 


ASTOUNDING OFFER! 
MUST BE SOLD AT ONCE. 


SEX (one hour).—Lovely GEORGIAN RESI- 
E DENCE (accommodation all on two floors); lofty 
spacious rooms; beautiful rural district; three reception, 
eig bed, two bathrooms; lighting and up-to-date 
drainage; charmingly timbered grounds; long drive, 
entrance lodge; fine tennis lawn, park-like meadows; 
NINE ACRES. £2,250, OPEN TO OFFER. Quiet 
position without isolation. Unique opportunity.—Agents, 
Br ‘ALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 88, Brompton Road, 
S.W.3. Telephone, Sloane 6333. 


WONDERFUL BARGAIN IN GLOS 
REMARKABLY ATTRACTIVE ESTATE, 


situated in a favourite and beautiful district amidst 
very pretty surroundings, very conveniently placed and 
delightfully secluded. Charming stone-built Residence of 
character, very economical to run and in absolutely perfect 
condition; three reception, billiard room, twelve bed- 
rooms, two bathrooms ; electric light, central heating and 
every convenience; splendid stabling, garage and 
cottages; lovely gardens, fine avenue walk and lawns, 
- prettily timbered park and small farm (let off) ; 70 ACRES 
in all. Offered at the extraordinary low price of £6,950, 
Freehold, in order to effect an immediate Sale. This 
charming Estate has been in the present Owner’s possession 
many years and is very highly recommended by the 
Agents, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 88, Brompton 
I Road, S.W. 3. 





\ 











A SNIP AT £2,950 


ww a AILY REACH LONDON: SOUTH (most 
hiv favourite district).—Beautiful modern RESIDENCE 
| of distinctive charm; attractive panelled lounge hall, 
parquet floors, three reception, six bed, bath; garage ; 
all main services ; the most fascinating gardens—a picture 
—TWO-AND-A-QUARTER ACRES. Without doubt 
an exceptional bargain. Unhesitatingly recommended.— 
> — ee ~~ 5 BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 88, Brompton 
oad, S 









eae MAPLE & CO. od FIBSM.. 





































BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


FAVOURITE AND BEAUTIFUL RURAL PART; BETWEEN THE CHILTERN HILLS AND THE 
THAMES. 


300FT. UP, GRAVEL SOIL. HUNTING, SHOOTING AND RIDING. CLOSE TO STOKE POGES GOLF 
CLUB AND LOVELY COMMONS. 





THIS WELL-APPOINTED AND MOST COMFORTABLE COUNTRY HOUSE 


with lovely gardens, ornamental grounds and meadowland. 


Central heating throughout. Hot water service. Main electric light. Telephone. Oak parquet floors, ete. 
Twelve bedrooms, four bathrooms, suite of reception rooms including beautiful lounge, dining room panelled 
in walnutwood, drawing room, billiard room or dance room, morning room, etc. 


TWO EXCELLENT COTTAGES, STABLES, LARGE GARAGE, ETC. 
IN ALL NEARLY TEN ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 
Further illustrations and full particulars of the Sole Agents, 
MAPLE & Co., LTD., Tottenham Court Road, W. 1. 





































WANTED TO LARGE ESTATE OWNERS 


Why sell at a considerable loss ? 
Why not turn your house and grounds into a very 
profitable and select residential hotel ? 


Comfortable hotels are needed all over the country, 


GOTHIC FURNITURE and are a paying proposition. 

Consult FREE of charge. 

AND Select Hotels & Restaurants Development Trust 
39, CLEVELAND SQUARE, HYDE PARK, W. 2. 
CARVED WOODWORK A body of experts in Hotel Management. Thirty-five 
years’ experience in building up large British and 
Continental Clienteles. 














Advertiser offers exceptional opportunity to Owners 
for disposal,—‘“ A 8151,” c/o COUNTRY <3 Offices, 


20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 Iwerne Minster Home Farm 


(The Property of JAMES ISMAY), 














EW FOREST (very secluded).—Attractive HOUSE; 
lounge-dining room, three bedrooms, bathroom, etc., 
kitchen and offices ; annexe containing four extra bed- 
rooms, two sitting rooms, bathroom ; double garage; tennis 
court; petrol gas; five acres; small farmery, and more 
land if desired; £3,250.—‘‘A 8210,” c/o COUNTRY LIFE 
Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





FOR SALE. 


OMERSET.—GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE; three 
reception, ten bed, two bathrooms; electric light, 
central heating; stabling for six; hard court: superior 
cottage. All in excellent structural and decorative repair. 
‘ix acres. All on southern slope. Freehold £4,750.— 
“A 8202,” c/o CouNTRY LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





LAND, ESTATES 
es AND OTHER PROPERTIES 
WANTED 


N°. COMMISSION REQUIRED FROM VENDOR 
OR VENDOR’S AGENTS.—WANTED IMMEDI- 
ATELY, fine old HOU SE of phe with four reception 
‘rooms, fifteen bedrooms; good stabling, in the Heythrop 
country ; jarge estate not objected to; sport of all kinds 
* great attraction. A good price will be paid for the right 
Meee y.—Replies will be treated in strictest confidence to 
lessrs. JACKSON Stops, Estate Agents, Cirencester. 








For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


mn oddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6! I- 2’-& 4- 





-Goddard & Sons, Station, Street, Leicester 






























TURKEYS at 2/6 per lb., carriage paid. 
CHICKEN— Milk iattened (rough plucked) at 1/40 per Ib. 












(trussing 6d. extra), carriage paid. 
ee eee SAUSAGES—1 |b.1/9; 2 Ibs. 3/3; 3 Ibs. 4/6, carriage paid. 
» BACON—Smoked, whole sides, about 60 Ibs. at 1/6 per Ib., 
BLAKE Ss RAMS carriage paid. 
or Self-Acting PUMPS. a ss half sides (fore-quarter, about 30 lbs.), at 
Bree oal. No Oil. No Steam 1/5 per lb., carriage paid. 
No Labour. ‘a = half-sides (hind-quarter about 30 !bs.), 


D No Cost for Power. at 1/8 per lb., carriage paid. 
Don’t pump by hand ! DOUBLE CREAM CHEESE at 2/6 each, carriage paid. 
at Don’t cart Water. (Orders must be received Mondays for despatch on Th ursdays. 
Estimates and reports given CHEDDAR LOAF (Truckle) CHEESE about 10 Ibs. at 1/6 
Ve By agpe ae ae : per Ib., carriage paid. 

Seouites  Houe Wate FARM HOUSE CHEDDAR CHEESE, cut not less than 
Supply.” 6 lbs. at 1/4 per Ib., carriage paid. 

JOHN BLAKE LTD Deal direct with the Producer, and write to the Estate Office. 


Accrington, Lancs. IWERNE MINSTER, Blandford, DORSET 




























ELECT RICH 


ALWAYS READY FOR 
COUNTRY HOUSES, FARMS sc 


You will find a plant of your own 
cheapest and best for light and power. 
A PREMIER STORAGE BATTERY 
enables you to run your plant most 
efficiently and economically. There is no 
need to be dependent upon an outside 
source, or the constant running of a 
machine whenever light is required. You 
can be certain of an abundant supply 
without noise, trouble or waste if you 
have a PREMIER BATTERY in reserve. 


Premier Batteries are good batteries—everything 
about them is simply and strongly made. Premier 

plates can be fitted to any type of existent 
cell and are recommended for all replacements. 


ue —_ Write for full information and technical 
~~ advice to specialists of over 30 years’ standing. 


PREMIER 


Accumulators 


THE PREMIER ACCUMULATOR CO. 
(1921) LTD. 
50, Grosvenor Gardens, Victoria, London, S.W.1. 


: Telegrams: Telephone : 
“Storage, Sowest, London.” Sloane 7164. 
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NECESSITIES 


HEAT, LIGHT 
AIR, WATER 


E live in an age 
when luxuries have 
become necessities. 





Even so, a necessity may 
be costly or, through 
faulty design or work- 
manship, may prove 
anything but a blessing. 


Correct design requires 
experience, and we have 
35 years behind us. 


Tamplin s Makovski 


Pull 8 MAKOVSAL 


LONDON REIGATE 
18.CHARING CROSS RD.W.C,2, BELL STREET 
GeRRARD 1326. ReIcaTe 114/115. 





































FURNITURE 


SECOND-HAND, HIGH-CLASS MODERN ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL 

—FINE REPRODUCTIONS, GENUINE ANTIQUES AND WORKS OF ART. 

Removed for convenience of Sale from NUMEROUS WEST END MANSIONS, 

VILLA AT NICE and various sources, including many items from the following 

important collections: THE PRINCESS PALEY (Paley Leg LADY age! 
deceased), MARY ANNA DUCHESS of ABERCORN (deceased), THIRD EARL of 
URHAM, K.G. (deceased), 


150 COMPLETE BEDROOMS, including 36 SOLID OAK CLUB BEDROOM 
a — PANEL BEDSTEADS AND MATTRESSES, OFFERED 
a iS. 


SUITES in Walnut, Mahogany, Lacquer, Satinwood, Enamel in English and 
Continental styles up to 350 Guineas. Many originally costing over double. 


GENUINE ANTIQUE FOUR-POST BEDS, Tallboy and shaped-front Chests, 
Corner Washstands with pewter and brass fittings. Wig Stands, Toilet Mirrors, 
Sofa Tables, Bow Front Wardrobes and Dressing Tables, 5,000 CARPETS AND 

RUGS, including Wilton, Axminster, Turkey. Persian, Chinese, Aubusson, etc. 
A quantity of PILE CARPET OFFERED at 2s. 94. YARD (could make up to 
— sizes), a large number of Square Carpets in various designs from £3 3s. 
each 


TH E DINING, RECEPTION ROOMS, LOUNGES AND LIBRARIES 
comprise a magnificent — ya Bdge = Mahogany and Old Oak Furniture, 
in styles of Cromwellian, Que Chippendale, Hi Heprewnite and Adams, 
THE SMALL COMPLETE SUITES. INCL DING 8 OF CHAIRS, SIDE- 
BOARD, TABLE, etc., OFFERED FOR 10 GUINEAS. the more elaborate sets 
ranging up to 300° Guineas, many of these exquisite sets having cost over double 
the figure now asked to clear. Quantity of Cottage Wheelback Chairs at 5s. 


SETTEES and LOUNGE EASY CHAIRS covered Morocco Leather, Heavy 
Woven Art Tapestries, Rich Silk, and a large quantity covered plain Art Linen, 
all being of ‘one aoe, and in most cases equal to new. VERAL 


SMALL LO HAIRS OFFERED Ar 35s. EACH. LOUNGE 
EASY yin RS oe gi = aoe ™ SIZE potas 
EASY CHAIR OM £ . 6d. 2 GUINEAS. ELL-MADE SOFTLY 


SPRUNG CHESTERFIELD: SETTERS 8 GUIN MAS. LARGE SIZE 
CHESTERFIELD and other settees, many with loose down pillow seats and backs, 
from £7 15s. to 25 Guineas. 


A LARGE NUMBER OF PIANOFORTES by eminent makers, including 
fine-tone Cramer in excellent condition, 35 Guineas, and Baby Grand, 75 Guineas. 


OLD ENGLISH CHIMING GRANDFATHER and BRACKET oles, 


L. k 
A LARGE QUANT. ITY OF OFFICE FURNITURE, including IRON SAFES, 
ROLL TOP DESKS, PEDESTAL DESKS, BOOKCASES, etc., etc. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (C) POST FREE ON 


APPLICATION. 
ON SALE DAILY, 9 TILL 7 (THURSDAYS CLOSE 1 O’CLOCK). ANY 
ITEM MAY BE PURCHASED SEPARATELY, CAN REMAIN WARE- 


HOUSED FREE FOR TWELVE MONTHS, OR DELIVERED TO ANY PART. 
ANTIQUES FREE OF DUTY. 


AT THE EXTENSIVE GALLERIES OF 
THE FURNITURE & FINE ART DEPOSITORIES, LTD. 
(By Royal Appointment to H.M. the King of Spain.) 


PARK STREET, UPPER STREET, ISLINGTON, LONDON, N.1 
Omnibuses Nos. 144a, 43a, 148a, 143s. 4a, 19 and 30 pass the door. 
TRAIN FARES AND CAB FARES ALLOWED TO ALL CUSTOMERS. 


WITHIN TEN MINUTES OF WEST END. 
*Phone : North 3580. 














A NEW 
SPORTING BOOK 


PADPAAAAAAAAAAAAAIAAAAAA? 
A MERRY MEDLEY. (Now Ready) 


A HUNTING ALPHABET: 


By G. D. ARMOUR. 
£1 1s. od. net, by post £1 1s. gd. 


WENTY-SIX Colour Plates illus- 

trating an alphabet of witty 
doggerel. Mr. ARMOUR really knows 
hunting folk and hunting ways, and 
possesses a sense of fun that makes his 
fine pictures and jokes as amusing as 
they are knowledgeable. The pictures 
are mounted on plate-sunk boards. 
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Cf all Booksellers and 


“ COUNTRY LIFE,” LTD., 20, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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CLIN INNO RIN 


HILPRUFE\, 
owes ¢¥or MEN | 


CHILPRUFE garments 
reveal a close regard for 
those details which de- 
cide ultimate value in 
Underwear. They effec- 
tually blend freedom 
with rotection. 

There is nothing restrictive 
about Chilprufe. Knitted 
entirely from finest long- 
staple woollen yarn, it has 
great elasticity and wearing 
power. Prevents dangerous 
declines in temperature, yet 
its lightness is agreeable to 
the most active of habit. 
Iinely made throughout. 


HL 


. 
>™ 
> 
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Tm 


Taro 


LOACACASACACASASAODCACAOACA OCCA CABACA CASAS, 


I (THe 


The Highest Attainable 
VESTS, PANTS, TRUNK DRAWERS, PYJAMAS. 
Also COMBINATIONS made to special order. 


Ask your Outfitter or write direct for a copy of the 


NEW ILLUS. PRICE LIST 


If any difficulty in obtaining Chilprufe, write direct to 
THE CHILPRUFE MANUFACTURING CO. 
(JOHN A. BOLTON, Proprietor), LEICESTER 











Write for Patterns and easy form of 
self-measurement, sent post free on 
mention of ‘‘ Country Life.” 


KENNETH DURWARD LTD. 
37, CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1 


FAMOUS 
OVERCOATS 


The “ BALMACAAN’ ’ 


(Regd. No. 275,614.) 


Created by Kenneth 
Durward many years 
agoasashooting coat, 
the ‘‘ Balmacaan’”’ 


has become increas- 


ingly popular 
amongst sportsmen 
the world over. Its 
exceedingly volumin- 
ous cut enables it to 
be worn over another 
light overcoat for 


, travelling under ex- 


treme conditions. 


PRICED FROM 
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Exclusive 
Collection 
Fabrics 





BEAUTIFUL 
DESIGNS 
and 
COLOURINGS 


€4 REPRODUCED 
My from the FINEST 
HY EXAMPLES of 
¢ ENGLISH 

| NEEDLEWORK 
Af of 17th and 18th 


Centuries. 
ee. was ek. ag? = 4? Fs 
THE ‘“KNOLE” LINEN DAMASK, Samples and Prices 
50in. wide, stocked in a number of beautiful old on app l ication 


colourings. 


GREGORY «CO. 


27, BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE, W. 
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Some of the finest old cut glass, prized by collectors, 
was made in earlier days by Stuarts of Stourbridge. 
Descendants of the very crattsmen who made it are 
making glass as beautifully to=day. Below is a group 
from a modern Georgian pattern service. Each picce = 


which can be bought separately 







— has the name ’ Stuart ’ etched 


on the glass. 


Stuart Grystal 


English Hand-=madle Crystal 


In case of difficulty in obtaining Stuart Glass, kindly write us for 
address of nearest Retailer. No direct business can, under any 
circumstances, be accepted. Stuart & Sons, Ltd., Stourbridge. 
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“LOUIS: XVI. 
pattern 


“FEATHER EDGE” pattern 


























O say that a spoon or fork is of Sterling 
Silver is to give no exact indication of its 
quality. The finest and most durable 
Sterling Silver spoons and forks are London 
made, hand forged and hammered, from the 
silver ingot in the original, traditional way. That 
is how the Sterling Silver spoons and forks of the 
|| Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company are made. 
i k| Hence their lasting good appearance throughout 
many years of service. Illustrations and prices 

of available patterns will be sent on request. ¢ 


| The 
~GOLDSMITHS & 
~SILVERSMITHS 
“COMPANY [z?_ 


Jewellers and Silversmiths to H.M. the King, 


112, Regent Street, London, W.1 


(at the Corner of G'asshouse Street) 


NO BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS ANYWHERE 
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Hay Wrightson. 30, New Bond Street, W.1. 
LADY ZIA WERNHER, OWNER OF THE WINNER OF THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
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The Problem of 
Agriculture 


OT long ago Lord Bledisloe once again raised 

the evergreen suggestion that politicians of all 

parties should unite in an endeavour to solve our 

agricultural problems. His appeal should meet 
with a widespread response, for an analysis of the opinions 
held among the different political parties shows that there 
is much common ground existing between them—certainly 
far more than is often supposed. All who have the best 
interests of the country at heart deplore the attempts 
which have been made in the past to regard agriculture 
as a subject for party exploitation. Any such action is 
inexcusable. Yet all the time the urgency of the problems 
demands that an immediate attempt at solution should 
be made by those who have the power to legislate. It is 
quite possible that, with the three political parties at 
their present strength, a unique opportunity now exists 
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for some kind of collaboration, and especially when many 
Conservative Members are eager for immediate action to be 
taken. As the interests which would be affected are so 
many and varied, there will have to be much good-natured 
give and take, but so long as unanimity over essentials 
can be secured, at least a real step forward will have been 
effected for the first time. 

Lord Bledisloe brought up two main subjects for 
consideration: land drainage and small holdings. Over 
the need for land drainage there is universal agreement, 
and the Government is shortly to introduce a Bill to give 
effect to the proposals of the Royal Commission appointed 
by its predecessor. Lord Bledisloe estimates that land 
productivity has been reduced by one-third through neglect 
of this problem, and if this is so, there can be no better 
reason for pushing ahead with schemes which will restore 
our soils to their proper degree of fertility. But the main 
point to be considered is that the water table of large areas 
can never be reduced to its proper level until the silt deposits 
at the mouths of our principal rivers are either lowered 
or removed. This is a work which demands national 
action, and would justify the expenditure of public money 
at a time when it is desirable to utilise as much unemployed 
labour as possible. Clearly, a strategic plan of this kind 
must precede any local or tactical schemes. 

Unfortunately, there is as yet no measure of agreement 
on the problem of small holdings. Yet Lord Bledisloe’s 
views on this question cannot be dismissed as of no import- 
ance. He argues in their favour that “ in this overcrowded 
little island they represent what is bound to become the 
predominant type of agricultural holding.” Actually, 
this country is already farmed mainly by people who 
have the right to be regarded as small-holders. That 
there have been failures cannot be denied, but to anyone 
who has given careful thought to the position of the smal! 
farmer it is apparent that his success largely depends on 
the existence of some form of organisation to help hin 
to buy what he needs and to sell his produce. From the 
point of view of creating employment and maintaining a 
large rural population, the small farm is in every sense 
desirable. ‘That it necessitates hard work goes without 
saying, but if there is some reasonable reward in the form 
of a secure livelihood, this is a sufficient compensation. 

What probably form the main agricultural problems 
at the present time are marketing problems. Many oi 
these could be eliminated by joint action on the part of 
producers, but up till now the will to combine has been 
slow in showing itself. On this subject the industry i: 
at sixes and sevens. Matters have been still further compli 
cated by the importation of foreign foodstuffs which canno 
be resisted even by a fully organised home industry. Evei 
in this respect the internal agricultural interests are a 
variance. ‘I’o the arable farmer the arrival of subsidise 
corn from other countries means the lowering of price 
for the home-grown product. On the other hand, th« 
grassland farmer, with no cereal crops, actually welcome 
the opportunity of purchasing any cereals he needs at th 
lower prices. But in this conflict of interests it is the arabl: 
farmer who deserves assistance. The plight of Englis! 
corn producers, particularly in the east of England, as : 
result of the dumping of German bounty-fed wheat, wa: 
revealed only too clearly in last week’s Parliamentary debate 
Yet the cure for this evil, as the present Minister of Agri 
culture and his predecessor have both discovered, is not 
so easy to find. Clearly, it is useless for the Governmen 
to undertake great drainage schemes unless there is 
reasonable certainty that when they have been carried ou 
the reclaimed land can be farmed profitably. Thes 
problems need considering as a whole, and not in isolatio: 
from one another, for a solution will only be found whe: 
they are treated as matters of national importance. 


Our Frontispiece 


(i * frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Zi 

Wernher, owner of Double Life, winner of the Cambridge 
shire Handicap. Lady Zia Wernher is a daughter of the Gran: 
Duke Michael of Russia and the late Countess de T orby, an: 
was married in 1917 to Colonel H. A. Wernher, second son 0: 
the late Sir Julius Wernher. 
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R. THOMAS’S eagerly awaited speech on his 
unemployment schemes is not likely to arouse 
very much enthusiasm. Before the summer recess 
he excused their piecemeal character on the ground 

that there had been little time for a thorough examination 
of the situation, but he held out to us great expectations 
when Parliament should reassemble. He can scarcely be 
said to have satisfied these expectations by the proposals 
he outlined last Monday. They are, for the most part, public 
utility schemes, excellent in themselves, but unlikely to absorb 
very much labour. While it was reassuring to learn that 
Mr. Thomas proposes to abandon Mr. Churchill’s pernicious 
habit of “ raiding the Road Fund,” and that he is allocating 
no less than thirty-seven and a half millions tu the recon- 
struction of our road system, there are very large questions 
raised by his survey of the matter—questions too large, 
in fact, to be more than indicated here. Sooner or later 
the question of land purchase for road and other improve- 
ments must be seriously considered and dealt with on an 
equitable basis. At present our lack of system simply 
degenerates into a sort of haphazard blackmail. And there 
is a perhaps minor matter which has its great importance 
for those who live in the country. It is easy to draw straight 
roads on the map, but the fewer that are drawn across 
the countryside the better. As aids to scorching they are 
desired by every road-hog. But there is no sensible person 
who does not agree that, whether the rolling English 
drunkard made it or not, there is nothing for beauty to 
eclipse the rolling English road. 


WHEN the Lord Chief Justice of England produces 

a book entitled The New Despotism, describing in 
detail the methods by which the executive departments 
of Government are seeking to coerce and oppress the 
citizen, it is time for the victim to sit up and take notice. 
Judges and lawyers have for some time past been pointing 
out instances of the growing pretensions and encroachments 
of bureaucracy, but Lord Hewart’s is the first reasoned 
and comprehensive indictment to be framed. It has beea 
suggested that the appointment of a Commission by the 
Lord Chancellor (which was announced on the very day 
before Lord Hewart’s book was published) was intended 
to take the sting out of the Lord Chief Justice’s attack. 
However this may be, it would obviously lead to too much 
chaos and confusion if the thousands of departmental 
decrees which have been given the anticipatory force of 
law by recent legislation were to be put in abeyance while 
the general question is sub judice. On the other hand, 
it behoves both individuals and local authorities, until 
this mass of pernicious legislation is amended, to do every- 
thing they can to defend themselves from departmental 
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tyranny by having recourse wherever it is possible to the 
King’s Courts of Justice. 


CASE of this sort which seems to call for immediate 

legal action is that of the projected defacement of 
the South Downs by the cables and pylons of the Central 
Electricity Board, who will be acting under an Order of 
the Minister of Transport. -In this case the Eastbourne 
Corporation have recently promoted and carried through 
Parliament a Bill giving them powers to acquire a large 
tract of the Downs in order to preserve the beauty of the 
countryside. ‘The ratepayers of Eastbourne have found, 
or will be compelled to find, for this purpose the sum of 
£100,000 and interest upon it. It is quite obvious that 
if the amenity of the Downs is now to be destroyed by the 
action of the Central Electricity Board, a serious injury 
will be done to the Corporation of Eastbourne and its 
ratepayers. We now have the authority of Mr. Abercromby 
Gordon, k.c., for stating that if the Order placed before 
him by the Electricity Board has not already been confirmed 
by the Minister of Transport, a Writ of Prohibition might 
be obtained against the Minister prohibiting him from 
confirming it, the Courts having already held that, though 
an Act such as that constituting the Board may give such an 
authority a right to do certain things, this fact does not 
prevent the Court from regulating and restraining its 
action wherever that action threatens to do unnecessary 
injury to others. We sincerely hope that the Eastbourne 
Corporation will immediately take every possible step it 
can to obtain such a Writ of Prohibition and will succeed 
in obtaining judicial protection against a threatened injury 
which we believe on many grounds—as we have said so 
often before—to be completely and entirely unjustified. 


RETURN. 
The car slid by the ‘‘ Cowdray Arms,’ 
By the dark hedgerows blurred with rain, 
The long still fields and low-roofed farms, 
And I was in my land again. 


? 


Here, signposts I had known of old, 

Whose names for me were names of friends, 
Sped swiftly as a tale half-told 

Of little roads with lovely ends ; 


There, close by Cuckfield Town, the mist 
Lifted above the line of hills— 
Above the Beacon, sunlight-kissed, 
And the low humps by Clayton Mills. 
KATHLEEN SIMMONDS. 


[T is incumbent on this generation to safeguard for ever 

as much as it can of open downland, whether pylons 
are to stride across it or no. The scheme of the National 
Trust for completing the purchase of the whole massif 
between Eastbourne and Seaford comes none too soon 
and must be realised, unless much that has already been 
achieved in the neighbourhood is to be invalidated. ‘The 
land which it is hoped to purchase for the sum of £25,000 
forms the western side of the tableland and lies on both sides 
of the Lachmere Valley, including the remainder of the 
Seven Sisters. In addition, in the middle of the area now 
held by the Corporation of Eastbourne is a patch of 235 acres 
called East Dean Downlands, at present a building estate. 
The whole area to be acquired amounts to nearly 2,000 acres. 
On the patch at East Dean, the owner of which is willing 
to sell his interests at cost price, the Trust proposes to allow 
a certain amount of carefully supervised building to take 
place on the edge of the village. If financial support is 
not sufficient, a few houses, moreover, may be permitted 
elsewhere, the materials, position and design of which the 
Trust will approve. It would be best, of course, if sufficient 
money is subscribed for the whole of this glorious upland 
to be free from new buildings of any kind. ‘The compro- 
mise, however, suggests a policy that might with advantage 
be applied elsewhere, namely, the judicious development 
of estates by the Trust in such a way that the landscape 
is made self-supporting. : 
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[N spite of the fact that we have all become used, since 

the black days of the War, to looking on the class of 
middlemen and retailers as something less than human 
in their attempts to bleed both producers and consumers, it 
must have come as a considerable shock to many people 
to realise that a large number of London butchers had 
decided to boycott beef which bore either the English or 
the Scottish national mark. Such cynical disregard of the 
wishes and interests of those whom they profess to serve 
seems almost unthinkable. In effect it amounts to a con- 
fession that they cannot afford to let their customers know 
what they are buying. It is greatly to be hoped that the 
public will refuse to deal with butchers or, indeed, any other 
tradesmen who adopt this attitude towards the National 
Marks Scheme. Continuous supplies of graded and marked 
beef are now assured to the retailer, and it rests with the 
consumer to see that he gets it. 


“ GOMETHING stupendous, magnificent in appearance,” 

wrote a noble and romantic visitor of Dunstanburgh 
Castle a hundred and fifty years ago, “‘ the Grandeur of 
which that day was greatly augmented by a stormy north-east 
wind which made the waves (Mountains High) clash foaming 
and roaring against its walls and made a scene of glorious 
Horror and Terrible Delight.”” The great Border fortress, 
which Sir Arthur Sutherland has given to the nation, is as 
awe-inspiring as ever on its rock above the North Sea. 
Unlike its fellows, Bamburgh, Lindisfarne and Alnwick, 
Dunstanburgh is in ruins, a condition to which it was 
reduced during the Wars of the Roses, when, after an assault 
of three days, it was taken from a garrison of Queen 
Margaret’s men. ‘Till then it had been perhaps the strongest 
of the holds defending the road to Scotland, and enough 
of its massive walls—built during Edward I’s reign—still 
remains for its carefully devised fortifications to be traced. 
But primarily Dunstanburgh is a romantic ruin—a fantastic 
crown to the basalt cliff, in which the gales may howl and 
men dream of departed glory. It would be well if the 
Office of Works, which is to preserve it from further decay, 
bore this in mind, lest, as in the case of Tintern Abbey, the 
pile is shorn of its present romance to ensure its survival 
to an age which may quite well have ceased to be interested 
in medizval ruins. 


SOME past or present student of the Slade School has 
a chance of making his name last as long as cricket 


lasts at Lord’s. Professor Tonks has been asked to find 
an artist to decorate the walls of the new refreshment 
room there, and has decided to hold a competition for the 
best designs. One is to be an ornamental design symbolic 
of the games played at Lord’s, including, of course, tennis ; 
the other is to show a cricket match about the time of 
1835. Both are to be drawn in pen or pencil with washes 
of water-colour. Here seems to be the opportunity for 
somebody to make a most engaging picture, though it 
may be suggested that a slightly earlier period would 
have been still more romantic and picturesque. It would 
be pleasant to see Lord Frederic Beauclerk throwing 
down his hat in a fury and calling Tom Walker a “ con- 
founded old beast ” for his stone-walling, but his irascible 
lordship was sixty-two in 1835. Still, he could be depicted 
looking on, as could William Beldham, the immortal 
“ Silver Billy,” who died in 1862 at the age of ninety-six. 
At any rate, the five heroes of Kent were in their prime 
in 1835. 
And with five such mighty cricketers ’twas but natural to win, 
As Felix, Weaman, Hillyer, Fuller Pilch and Alfred Mynn. 

The artist must surely not forget those stirring lines and 
those illustrious figures. 


[T was a pity that the Oxford fifteen did not win its match 

against Richmond on Saturday last, for this match 
marked the diamond jubilee of the foundation, at a meeting 
in Balliol, of the Oxford Rugby Football Club. That was 
three years before the first match against Cambridge with 
twenty aside. The game as played in the Parks to-day 
is a very different one from that of 1869, but not so very 
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different from that of the justly celebrated series of teams, 
and in particular that known for ever by the name of 
Vassall, which carried all before them from 1881 to 1885. 
To those teams, which introduced, to the confusion of 
their enemies, a much more open game, belong many other 
great names beside Vassall’s—Asher and Rotherham, a 
magnificent pair of halves; Tristram, by whose standard 
succeeding generations of full-backs have been judged 
and generally found wanting; and, perhaps greatest of 
all, Wade, who, coming from Australia, is said to have 
played his first game of Rugby at Oxford in long white 
flannel trousers. ‘There were in those teams many Loretto 
boys who brought fame to their school and to their great 
headmaster Almond, and it is pleasant to know that now, 
nearly fifty years later, the Lorettonian red stockings still 
inspire fear and respect on any Rugby field. 


EXT year occurs the bi-millenary of the birth of Virgil, 

and the Mantuans are already preparing for its cele- 
bration. A permanent commemoration has been decided 
upon, in the form of a lucus Virgilianus, which is to be planted 
next October on the banks of the Mincio, close to the poet’s 
home. The actual idea is by no means new. More than 
five hundred years ago Vittorino da Fettre desired that a 
wood should be planted containing all the trees which the 
poet mentions in his works. Since then his project has 
often been revived, but it has had to wait till now before 
actually being carried into effect. It will have to be a 
very comprehensive wood indeed if all the trees named in 
the second book of the Georgics are to be represented in it. 
But perhaps it is rather the idyllic world of the Eclogues 
which the Mantuan fathers are thinking of re-creating. 
In it we shall be able to wander at will with Virgil’s nymphs 
and swains or, lying sub tegmine fagi, listen once more in 
imagination to Tityrus’ “oaten reed.” Or perhaps it 
will not be in imagination only. ‘To re-create their poet’s 
world in fact the Mantuans themselves will have to leave 
their native town and people the grove with shepherds and 
shepherdesses. Et ego in Arcadia vixi may one day be the 
boast of every traveller to the poet’s birthplace. 


THE PATTERN. 
Ere the frail beauty of my days be lost 
Of their light strands, O Life! a pattern make 
With subtle lines as, on a window, frost, 
Yet touch them not too 1oughly lest they break ! 
MARGARET SACKVILLE. 


HE death of General Sir Thomas Holdich, k.c.M.c., 
late president of the Royal Geographical Society, 
removes from among us a figure of enotmous international 
reputation. Sir Thomas was the wor!d’s leading specialist 
on the question of frontiers, and as there is ao greater 
source of conflict between neighbouring countries than 
disputes over frontier territory, Sir Thomas, though a 
soldier, was, in point of fact, one of the most powerful 
peacemakers in the world. He began his great work 
with the survey of India in the ’sixties, and first became 
famous for his work on the Boundary Commission which 
determined the frontier between Russia and Afghanistan. 
Later as Superintendent of the Frontier Survey of India, 
he fixed the boundaries of Persia and Baluchistan and the 
Afghanistan-Pamir line. Later he was employed to fix 
the boundary between Argentina and Chile, and he has 
been a member of endless important international com- 
missions where boundaries were in dispute. It is a matcer 
for national pride that the judgment, efficiency and integrity 
of this British officer were so widely recognised that he 
was acknowledged as the leading world authority on these 
dangerous and difficult questions. He was not only a 
geographer of note, but an extremly successful diplomatist, 
and his adventures in the wildest unknown regions of the 
earth were carried thiough not only with success but 
with the pleasantest of personal relations with the wild 
frontiersmen with whom he came into contact. He has 
left his mark on the great maps of the world and was a 
fine example of an Englishman. 
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THIS week there was opened at the Imperial Institute 

the third annual exhibition and sale of goods made 
by war-disabled soldiers and sailors. Everyone must 
sympathise with men who fight with such cheerful and 
courageous industry against their infirmities, and, altogether 
apart from so natural a feeling, this exhibition is remarkably 
interesting for its own sake. By perseverance and ingenuity 
these men have attained a degree of skill which makes 
their work worth buying not out of sympathy, but 
because it can hold its own in the open market and 
give good value to the buyer. It will be a revelation 
to many people to find what a number of different 
things are made and at how many different centres. 
Ashtead sends, of course, its well known pottery ; Papworth 
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its leather goods ; Richmond its beech leaves sprayed in 
silver and gold ; Aylesford its furniture, some of it made 
from the oak of the roof of Westminster Hall. Then there 
are the light wheelbarrows of Enham, the basketwork of 
St. Dunstan’s, the knitted jerseys and jumpers of Portsmouth, 
the lacquerwork of Lord Roberts’ Memorial Workshops, 
and many more. ‘They seem as if they should ail be set 
out in some such sonorous lines, as those in the Armada and 
Horatius, by which Lord Macaulay could make of names 
and places infinitely romantic things. The exhibition will 
be open uotil November 16th, and we trust that it will 
not only result in a really satisfactory sale, but that it will 
also permanently interest a large number of people in 
those who so well deserve it. 





THE HUNTING 


UNTING again at last. For a month or more we 
have been getting into trim with modest cubbing, 
but now the real season opens, the serious business 
of hunting foxes, old stagers and those which only 
came of age this week. Taking it all round, the 

cubbing season has not been too good. The drought had a 
long lasting effect, and even with the land recovering, day after 
day was remarkable for bad scent. As for the prospects of the 
season, all that can be said is that we open with plenty of foxes 
about in most places, and the rest is that wholly unpredictable 
matter, scent and weather. The pessimists prophesy another 
long frost such as we had last season, but as they all failed to 
forecast the last frost spell, there seems to be no reason to believe 
them on this occasion. 

The opening meet is always a special occasion. We meet 
old friends again or there may be a new Master. There are 
familiar faces and new horses, and one feels that at long last 
the year has swung full round again. From the Shires in their 
unapproachable splendour right down to the little friendly 
provincial packs that show good sport in difficult woodland 
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country, the opening of the season is a great event. There are 
town-bred sentimentalists who decry hunting, but the country- 
man knows better. He may not hunt himself, but he assesses 
the local value of hunting with a very shrewd eye. This con- 
centration of horses, the long procession of cars, children and 
ponies, sporting farmers, grooms and second horsemen, what a 
very wide distribution of money it involves. Hunting may 
be a sport for the well-to-do, but what an enormous amount 
of money it sets into circulation in the countryside. Not only 
a matter of direct contribution in the purchase of horses, corn, 
saddlery and farriery, but the general living and outgoings of 
all these people who live in the country to hunt and whose 
estates or houses all contribute to the workaday economics of 
the countryside. 

Every year the older generation shake their heads and tell 
us that hunting is deteriorating, that things are not what they 
used to be. The complaint is not a new one; indeed, it is the 
privilege of each succeeding generation in its turn, but it is 
really only a healthy sign. Hunting should have been killed 
by the car and the modern road surface. The very fact that 
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it has not only survived, but continues to flourish, is a proof of 
its astounding vitality, the endless reserve of new young blood 
pouring into it and its natural adaptability. Taking it all in 
all, it is harder and far speedier than it used to be, and it 
is probably harder to be in the first flight with a crack 
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modern pack than ever it was in the days of our failiers. 
It is difficult, too, to think what even the latest of the 
Victorians would have thought of ladies as M.F.H., yet to-day 
there are a dozen or more, many of whom have already shown 
us that Diana is as good a patroness of hunting as the masculine 
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St. Hubert. Best of all, there is a really sound and well grounded 
ounger generation coming on. A few years ago there was some 
om for disquiet about this. We had had the long struggle of 
e War, and there were the restless after years. Youngsters, 

- lack of opportunity, had not been schooled as they should 
1..ve been, but now the situation has righted itself and a formid- 
ly keen and competent younger generation of horsemen and 
‘sewomen are taking a creditable place in the field and learning 
t fox-hunting is not simply an exhilarating affair of gallops 
i fences, but a true sport whose traditions and special code 
nanners are as true and necessary to-day as ever in the past. 
The discipline of the field, that training in small courtesies 

i self-sacrifices which is instilled into a youngster by the 
er generation, is as important as skill in horsemanship or 
ck in facing a laid and tied. In these days of larger fields 
re is more reason than ever to reflect that fence rails cost 
ney and seeds are not meant to be ridden over. A well 
atrolled and well behaved field means better sport for all 
serned and does much to ease the path of the hard-worked 
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Hunt Secretary. He has the unenviable duty of conserving 
finance and soothing the offended and, despite the enormous 
popularity of the sport, it is unusual for the average pack to 
boast an over-full exchequer. Financial support has to be 
forthcoming, and even with subscriptions and the poultry fund, 
the year seldom ends without the M.F.H. having to dip pretty 
deeply in his pocket. 

Yet, despite all these things, fox-hunting continues to 
flourish and covert and grassland echo to the hunting music. 
There is, we all agree, nothing to equal fox-hunting and its charm 
defies all analysis. One may, perhaps, argue that it embodies 
in one complex thing the intense social appeals of fine horse- 
flesh, smart clothes, speed, excitement and an element of personal 
danger ; or one may protest that one follows for the sheer joy 
of the houndwork and the hunting instinct in man. But it 
is questionable if we need bother about this analysis of motive. 
The country settled it all long ago and divided people into two 
categories. Those who hunt and those who simply exist in 
the country. 





YUCK SHOOTING IN NEW ZEALAND 


By ALAN 


CAN remember, in the days when I was very small fry on 

a newspaper in Christchurch, New Zealand, the news 

editor once sent me forth to interview a crowd of small 

- grey ducks which had arrived to take up winter quarters 
* on the little artificial lake in Hagley Park, which is also 
a bird sanctuary. It was May 1st—the opening of the shooting 
season in New Zealand—and I found several other people there 
watching the birds arrive. All day long they came over, a 
fluttering grey cloud, for the wise ducks of Lake Ellesmere 
and the other inland waters of Canterbury and Otago set out 
for this sanctuary as soon as they hear the first report of a gun. 
From May till July they cluster about Hagley Park and the 
sheltered waters of the river Avon, which curls a willow-fringed 
way through the town. Their numbers increase daily until 
August comes; then, with some strange cognisance of the safety 
of their own waters, they make their way back to Ellesmere. 
This feathered invasion is a recognised event of the winter 
in Christchurch, and the wise virgins of the duck world have 
been seeking sanctuary here for years. Yet there are still 
ducks young and foolish enough to disregard the example of 
their elders and remain on Lake Ellesmere—where they probably 
pay for their foolhardiness by providing the local sportsmen 
with excellent shooting for three months. My last information 
from New Zealand tells me that, last season, 70 per cent. of the 
grey duck shot on Lake Waikare, in the North Island, were 
young birds. 

For some reason the duck, wild swan, pukeko: and pheasant 
shooting in New Zealand has remained the Cinderella of our 
sports. Anglers of every nation breathe in hushed whispers 
of the delights of our deep-sea and lake fishing, and of our deer 
stalking ; but the pleasure of shooting wild swan from a native 
shelter on Lake Waikare, and of tramping through the tangled 
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undergrowth of the Wairarapa district after pheasant, is almost 
unknown to British sportsmen. Perhaps it is that the shooting 
season, from May to July, occurs in the midst of our New Zealand 
winter, when ardent sportsmen of the northern hemisphere 
are enjoying their summer at home; perhaps; our feathered 
game has not sufficient quality to tempt sportsmen from abroad ; 
but the fact remains that duck shooting and its subsidiary 
delights still belong almost exclusively to the New Zealander. 
The sportsmen are further limited, too, by the fact that New 
Zealand takes its holidays exclusively in the summer, and most 
of the townsfolk can give no more than a winter week-end or 
two to shooting. However, the licence costs only £1 for a given 
district, and the local farmers and their friends can easily afford 
a Sunday morning of delight. 

Ducks, wild swans, pukeko, pheasants, Californian quail 
and teal are the chief varieties of game birds to be found on 
the New Zealand lakes. At one time there was a great quantity 
of teal, but it is now disappearing, and the suggestion is made 
that it has either been shot out or else has migrated. The 
latter suggestion is also put forward concerning the b'ack swans 
on Lake Waikare. A few years ago there were thousands to 
be seen, but now they have almost disappeared. The grey 
duck, however, still remains, and there are fabulous-sounding 
but perfectly authenticated stories abroad of shoals of ducks 
two miles long by a quarter of a mile broad sitting amiably 
on the lake surface. Even then North Island sportsmen have 
been complaining that sport is not what it was a few years 
ago, and a close season is advocated. 

The grey duck is the most common variety, small and 
light coloured, rather like a Rouen duck and usually under 
two pounds in weight. It moves most frequently in com- 
pany with the rarer Shoveller duck, whose colouring is 
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neutral. There is also the Paradise 
duck, with its rich, deep red colouring, 
and the drake, almost black, with 
occasional yellow feathers and a fine 
metallic tinge. Most attractive of them 
all is the little blue mountain duck, 
completely fearless. He does not haunt 
the lakes, but lives near the snow-fed 
rivers of the south and whistles as you 
approach. 

The diminishing black swan wa: 
imported from Australia with consider- 
able success. He carries his neck more 
stiffly than his white English brother, 
and has not his elegance; but no on 
who has ever seen a line of b!ack swan 
setting out westward at night—‘ 
search for the setting sun,” as the 
Maoris have it—will ever forget tl 
sight. His body is almost impervioi 
to shot, and it is no mean feat to tal 
him in the head, especially from 
shelter of native flax or ti-tree, behii 
which the sportsman cowers.  Bitt 
controversy rages over the pukek 
or native swamp hen. Many sportsm: 
swear that it is not worth shooti: 
as he runs very freely and is exti 
ordinarily easy to hit when he is uj; 
in the meantime he makes considerab 
inroads into the cornfields, flourish 
and multiplies exceedingly. In appe: 
ance he is very like the English ba 
coot, a big water hen with a red t 
to his head. The best way to approa: 
him is to collect a dozen guns, to w: 
in line along the edge of a lake or acr 
a swamp. The pukekos run in fr 
of you until they get to their cov 
when they rise and fly back over + 
guns. They are easy to hit, but diffic 
to kill, expert in hiding when wound 
and almost impossible to retrieve. 

Lake Ellesmere is probably 1 
royal academy of all duck shootii 
although Lake Waikare and the Wai 
rapa Lake, in the North Island, « 
both excellent hunting grounds. E!]! 
mere is sixteen miles long by ten mi 
wide, and is nowhere very deep. Shovel 
and grey ducks are numerous a 
extraordinarily shrewd; black swa 
used to abound there. Decoy ducks a 
set up in the lake and shelters erect 
before the guns go out at dawn. Soi 
over-ardent sportsmen, indeed, er 
their shelters a day or two before | « 
opening of the season, thus disturb. ¢ 
the ducks ; others swear that this gi' 
the ducks time to grow used to 
shelters. A collapsible boat, which ¢ 4 
be carried by the sportsman on -‘s 
back, is also useful as a place for mar - 
men; and a dug-out canoe, such as? 2 
Maoris use, is invaluable in collect 
the bag when the ducks fall in 
reeds at the lake’s edge. A _ st 
launch is essential for a shooting pa 
of any size. 

In the old days a single gun co: 
make fairly certain of bringing dc 
forty to sixty pheasants in a d 
now they are becoming much 
numerous and call for a higher deg 
of sportsmanship. A pheasant d1 
is unheard of in New Zealand, and 
sportsman is forced to tramp with 
dogs and shoot as the birds are | 
up. When one considers how m1 
cover there is in the tangled } 
Zealand bush and the cunning o 
wily old cock pheasant, it is no m: 1 
achievement to bring down five or 
in a day. 

The thought of the winter in N 
Zealand need deter no one who wis 
to try conclusions with duck and puk« .o 
there. There is frequent rain and, 1 
the South Island, snow is not unkno. 
But in the midst of it comes a seque! 
of clear bright days, not unlike a g 
September in England, when N 
Zealand is at its loveliest. There are 10 
leafless trees, no fogs, no endless drizz'c. 
A fire at night is often more a luxur 
than a necessity. 
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HUNTING AND THE NATION—II 


THE ECONOMIC ASPECT. 

HE fact that a business is profitable is no proof that 
it is morally sound—if that were the case the slave 
trade would be in an unassailable position. Hence 
the commercial side of hunting is of no interest 
to the humanitarian. But when once hunting has 
been shown to involve no cruelty, it is important to emphasise 
that, if it were abolished, to satisfy the abnormal imaginations 
of a few critics whose energies might well be directed 
elsewhere, the countryside would lose a very considerable 
source of income. From this point of view fox-hunting is 
more important than the other branches, since not only does 
it involve one hundred and eighty packs of hounds, but it now 
attracts enormous numbers of followers—fields of over three 
hundred being not uncommon with the most fashionable packs. 
Since a pack hunting four days a week must employ between 
fifteen and twenty men, and since the annual cost of its upkeep 
varies from four to eight thousand pounds or more, it is evident 
that Hunt kennels are an important asset to any town or village. 
Besides this, it must be remembered that it costs from seventy 
to ninety pounds a year to keep one hunter, and that a groom 
can only look after two horses, so that the amount of money 
circulated in the countryside must reach many hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, and an enormous number of families 
are concerned in its distribution. In addition, hunting in its 
most enjoyable form is practically confined to the British Isles, 
and not only keeps many English people at home during the 
winter, but attracts many visitors from America and elsewhere. 
Economists may argue that money spent on luxuries is a waste 
to the community, but the fact remains that, unless the whole 
social system is altered, the money will be spent, if not here, 
then elsewhere, and it is very much better to be employed in 

a luxury trade than not at all. 

Against this may be urged the loss suffered by farmers 
and poultry keepers. The farmers, as a body, know that they 
have, financially, far more to gain than to lose by furthering 
the cause of hunting, and since it can only be conducted by 
their leave, they are in the very strong position of being able 
to stop it if they wish. The fact that they do not do so is an 
assurance that their interests are not neglected. Poultry 
keepers only suffer appreciable loss if they allow their stock 
to run wild. Any expense incurred in erecting wire netting 
(the necessity for which is frequently attributed to fox-hunting 
alone) is amply repaid by the securing of pure bred strains 
and by the saving of eggs which would otherwise be laid astray. 
The fox-hunting authorities are naturally grateful for toleration 
of damage, but it must be remembered that they are not legally 
responsible for poultry losses, since foxes are the same class 
of property as rats. Like rats, they are not so very easily 
destroyed by amateurs, and their destruction absorbs time 
and money. On the whole poultry farmers are much better 
pleased to have some means of claiming compensation for 
damage, which with a little precaution can certainly be avoided, 
than they would be to spend money on exterminating foxes, 
largely for the benefit of their successors. 

The light horse plays now a less important but by no means 
inconsiderable part in warfare, so that from a national point 


of view the hunting field still forms a most valuable reserve of 
remounts. These horses are available at a moment’s notice 
in case of war, and yet cost the country nothing except the 
few pounds which the War Office wisely contributes towards 
the premiums for thoroughbred sires. This point does not, 
perhap;, appeal to the man in the street, but certainly the value 
of hunting is not lost upon the huge racing public. Hunt 
point-to-points, of which one hundred and sixty-three were held 
last year, provide the only free steeplechasing in the country, 
and if hunting were abolished, not only they, but also the smaller 
steeplechase meeting, would cease to exist. For it would then 
pay to breed only the highest class of racehorse, which is too 
expensive for steeplechasing. Breeding from the commoner 
strains would not be a commercial proposition if the hunting 
field was not available to absorb the failures. Hunting, then, 
does intimately affect the pockets and the pleasures of a very 
large proportion of the community. 


THE NATIONAL ASPECT. 


So far hunting has been shown to be neither cruel nor 
degrading, to be offensive to a few, but of economic importance 
to many. What other considerations are there from a national 
point of view? It is at once apparent that in these days, when 
all bemoan the agricultural depression and the “‘ rural exodus,” 
hunting does a little to redress the balance by bringing out of 
the towns into the country, not only money, but men and women. 
Some are thus induced to live there permanently, others can 
only stay there during their leisure. But to all of them it means 
fresh air and better health. Hunting gives country people 
an opportunity to be sociable, hospitable and unselfish. For, 
being as nearly non-competitive as any recreation can be, it is 
not a selfish pursuit. In the fashionable countries it is, of 
course, expensive and to some extent exclusive. But the un- 
fashionable countries cater for the poor just as well as for 
the rich, and enable a man to earn a reputation as a good friend 
and sportsman, whether he is a peer or a pawnbroker. Indeed, 
the provincial hunting field is one of the very few instances 
of a collection of men and women from all grades of society 
meeting in a friendly spirit, and spending their leisure hours 
without rivalry and on absolutely equal terms. Social reformers 
may well note and approve this isolated application of their 
principles. To these advantages, which apply to the sport 
as a whole, may be added the fact that those who take their 
hunting seriously require considerable powers of physical endur- 
ance, nerve and quick decision, besides the power of ‘“‘ getting 
on’”’ with people and animals. In times of national crisis these 
are, of course, qualities of the greatest importance, and even if 
war gradually becomes obsolete, they will still continue to 
command respect in administrative positions. 

The killing is a secondary consideration in hunting, of which 
the charm lies in riding a good horse, watching hounds at work 
and enjoying the countryside, combined with a complete un- 
certainty as to what the next hour may produce. In the latter 
feature it differs essentially from drag-hunting, which is no 
more an adequate substitute for hunting proper than fielding 
practice is for cricket. Even to those who possess the horses 
and the nerve to ride fast over big fences, drag-hunting becomes 
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eventually monotonous, while to those who do not it is frankly 
unpleasant. Hunting proper caters for the old and the young, 
the brave and the cunning, fast horses and slow horses, good 
country and bad country, and no one, however experienced, 
an tell whether any particular day will be good, bad or indifferent. 
t is ridiculous, then, to maintain that drag-hunting contains 
‘1 the essential features of hunting without the killing. It 
equally ridiculous to class hunting with cock-fighting and 
.ar-baiting, and to demand that it should suffer the same 
ite. Neither of these pursuits involved open air, exercise or 
~ersonal skill, and the former, if not also the latter, was tainted 
‘th the atmosphere of cheap sensationalism and the idea, 
hrough gambling, of getting something for nothing. The 
ct which led to their abolition was that they attracted 
nly that element of the public which is now the most 
undesirable feature of the racecourse. These people show 
t the slightest interest in hunting—except in so far as it 
fects racing—being, in fact, physically and mentally incapable 
appreciating it. 

Even the twentieth century does not find the world free 
ym the menace of violence. We still find it necessary to exercise 
pital punishment, and on occasions to resort to warfare. 
itil civilisation has reached such a pitch that we can abolish 
rt only soldiers, but policemen, we are hardly justified in 
suming that academic qualifications are the only true personal 
set. The time may come when croquet will be a sufficiently 
‘enuous exercise for the nation’s manhood, but we cannot 

: ford yet to dispense with courage and physical endurance. 
hunting were made illegal, the humanitarians would merely 
wwe succeeded in condemning to virtual extinction in England 
ree very interesting wild animals. They would also have 
prived the nation of one source of that type of character 
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which has in the past been the mainstay of the Army, the Colonia] 
Services and other important professions. It may be empha- 
sised again that those who hunt do not do so for the pleasure 
of seeing animals die. They do, indeed, recognise that death 


is an essential feature of the organisation which they 
support. But it is as ridiculous to maintain that their one 


desire is blood as to suppose that a young man joins a cavalry 
regiment purely in the hopes of being able one day to kill other 
men. The real attractions have already been enumerated, 
and are, indeed, self-evident to those who have given the subject 
any impartial consideration. 

As regards the animals, merely because they cannot conform 
to the moral standards of present-day humanity, why are we 
justified in proposing their extermination ? We find it impossible 
to live on terms of peace with the warlike tribes on the North- 
West Frontier of India, but no one dares to recommend that, 
in order to save them from future suffering, they should be 
exterminated. They, at any rate, would certainly not agree 
to such a course—why should we suppose that the wild animals 
in question would prefer it to their natural existence ? For 
hunting is a part of their natural existence, though no longer 
of ours. If the methods of hunting, as typified in warfare, 
are not yet out of date among the more uncultured inhabitants 
of the earth, surely they cannot offend the susceptibilities of 
wild animals, among whom civilisation apparently makes no 
progress. Until these wild creatures do become civilised, their 
death must always be violent if it is to be merciful, and until 
they possess some powers of reasoning they cannot be influenced 
by imagination. Those human beings who cannot employ their 
time better than in meditating on the supposed misdeeds of 
others might well be more sparing in their use of that frequently 
misleading faculty. M. F. 





SAFETY FIRST 


By BERNARD Darwin. 


r HAT old piece of advice “ Take your cleek for safety ” 
is seldom or never heard nowadays. It is almost 
as rare as is the cleek itself, which has been superseded 
by a bludgeon called the No. 1 Iron. However humble 
we may be, once we are within range of the green 

with a wooden club we take the wooden club and go for it, 

and on the whole, no doubt, we are right. As to the higher 
walks of golf, there cannot be any doubt at all. The man 
who is not ready to take risks and go out for every shot that 
is at all possible will not get very far. It must be twenty years 
ago-and more since a famous professional said of the Open 

Championship that it was “ galloping all the way now,” and 

since then the standard has grown higher, the competition 

fiercer. 

Still, every now and then we see cases in which a little 
caution—perhaps pusillanimous caution—might have made all 
the difference between defeat and victory. As an old-fashioned 
person, who sometimes regrets the pawkiness of old and inferior 
days, I take a certain malign satisfaction in noting them, and 
I did note some in the Mixed Foursomes at Worplesdon. 
There was one very cruel example. Miss A and Mr. B (the 
circumstances are so painful that I will thus veil the parties) 
stood dormy four on Mrs. C and Mr. D. Their adversaries 
had played the odd to the fifteenth and were some way from 
the hole; humanly speaking, a five was all that was wanted 
to halve the hole and win the match. Mr. B had to play a 
short pitch to the green; that is to say, he must pitch over 
the corner of the bunker if he went quite straight for the hole, 
but he could putt with perfect safety round it and yet get 
sufficiently near. He pitched, and for once in a very long 
while fluffed into that bunker in front of his nose. Never 
were the Fates more unforgiving ; Mrs. C and Mr. D instantly 
“went mad” and began laying approach shots dead; they 
won all the next three holes and the nineteenth, and the match 
into the bargain. 

There was another interesting example—or perhaps I 
sould call it a problem—in the match between Miss Wethered 
1 Colonel Dalrymple Hamilton and Miss Gourlay and Major 
zlet. This also occurred at the fifteenth hole with the 
mitch all square. Miss Wethered had put her tee shot rather 
fs to the right; Colonel Hamilton could hardly get right 
\.» in two and was made uncomfortable by the out of bounds 
ice close to him; he was inclined to take his iron for his 

md and trust to his partner’s pitching or running-up. 
lly, however, with docility but with imperfect faith in his 

‘uctions, he took his brassey, hooked far away to the left 

, a horrid place and the hole was lost. 

My third example I cull from the second round of the final. 

s Winn and Mr. Longstaffe had just won two holes running— 
hird and fourth—and were only one down. At the fifth 


hole Major Hezlet had pushed his second far out into the heather 
and his side were more likely to take six than five. Miss Winn’s 
ball lay perfectly on the fairway, but there were two pot bunkers 
straight in front of her and she was having great difficulty in 
raising her brassey shots. If I had been her caddie or her 
partner, I should have insulted her by suggesting the driving 
iron, which would have got her at least somewhere near the 
green; but she took her brassey and the worst befell; the 
ball was topped straight into one of those pot-bunkers and the 
hole was lost in seven against six. 

Different people will take different views of these three 
little problems according to their respective temperaments 
and abilities. My own views are, I feel, somewhat warped 
by the fact that I prefer scuffling to pitching and am a bad 
brassey player, whereas I can generally do something with 
a driving iron. Still, for what they are worth, I give them. 
I cannot think that poor Mr. B was really much to blame, 
for he would very, very seldom fluff his pitch, and it is a mistake 
to get into the habit of putting round bunkers; I know, by 
the way, that I should have putted round myself. As regards 
the other two, I think the iron would have been the wiser club, 
because there was more to lose with the wooden club than 
there was to gain by it; but I freely admit that it is easy to 
be wise after the event. 

The fact that golfers play less safety shots than they 
used to do is largely due, I imagine, to the general 
raising of standards, but it is also in some degree due to 
the less formidable character of the bunkers, which the modern 
greenkeeper with his rake so considerately emollit ner sinit 
esse feros. | remember Mr. John Ball saying to me, in 
contrasting the past with the present, that once upon a 
time when two men were playing shot for shot and one 
of them got into a bunker, the other would think ‘“ Now, 
with any luck, I’ve got you.” He could not think that 
to-day or, if he did, he would suffer many grievous dis- 
appointments. We may still indulge in a gentle and pious 
hope when we see the other man in a bunker, but we 
cannot afford to be too cautious on that account, for it is 
at least as likely as not that he will find a clean-lying ball, 
with but a shallow face to surmount, and flick it gaily on to 
the green. 

There. are, of course, exceptions, and St. Andrews, for 
one course, provides them. We may smooth away our foot- 
marks and our niblick-marks as virtuously as we will and there 
will swiftly come another victim to make fresh ones. Moreover, 
the bunkers there have good, steep, unrelenting faces, and 
during the week I spent there this autumn I saw some highly 
distinguished persons strike and strike and strike again before 
they got out. Personally, I think that is a good thing. A 
bunker is first of all a penitentiary, and places of punishment 
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should not be too agreeable. Whether it is a good thing or 
not, it makes a player think twice before he runs a big risk of 
getting in, and that adds to the interest of the game. It is 
good fun to see a little manceuvring, to see people scratching 
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their heads and wondering whether to be brave or not. It is 
better still to win a hole through play:ng for safety. “ Envy 
me, sir,” said Mr. Malthus in The Suicide Club, “I am a 
coward.” I suppose that is why I think it good fun. 





AN ARMOURY 


The Armoury of the Castle of Churburg, by Oswald, Graf Trapp. 
Translated, with a Preface, by James Gow Mann. (Methuen, £4 14s. 6d.) 


HIS work is one of the most valuable additions to the 
literature on armour thet have appeared for many 
years. It is a description of the armoury of the castle 
of Churburg in the Tyrol, which has been for many 
generations, and still is, in the possession and occupation 
of the family of Trapp. The author begins his book with a most 
interesting historical introduction, which gives a short history 
of his own home. The volume is a translation by Mr. James 
Gow Mann, who has written a preface. The Tyrol, he says, 
“was the most southern of the Teutonic States, and lying astride 
the Brenner Pass held the key to the Mediterranean and the 
great cities of Italy. Through Tyrol the traders of Venice and 
Milan passed North to Munich, Niirnberg and the waterways of 
the* Rhine and Danube ; while down the high read and through 





1—ETCHED FIELD ARMOUR. Circa 1530-35. 





IN THE TYROL 





2.—-ARMOUR OF ONE OF THE VOGTS OF MATSCH 
Circa 1390. 

the city gate of Sterzing passed emperors, their armies, embassie:, 

merchants, pilgrims, and adventurers bound for Rome, Co: 


stantinople and Jerusalem. South Tyrol, with i 
lofty mountains and wooded valleys, where every crag seen 
topped with a castle or a church, remains to this day a land « 
infinite charm.’’ To the westward of Meran, the valley of t! 
upper Adige, known as the Vintschgau, runs far up into t! 
mountains. Enclosed between the great glacier slopes of tl 
Ortler and Oetztal group, this strip of country lies remote fro 
the world. Here, ona hill overlooking the village of Schludern 
stands the castle of Churburg. Churburg, founded in the midd 
of the thirteenth century by Henry de Montfort, Bishop 
Chur, soon passed in 1297 to the hands of the turbule: 
Vogts of Matsch, whose seat it remained until in 1504, whe 
Gaudenz von Matsch, the son of Ulrich IX, died in the cast 
and ‘‘ was laid to rest among his ancestors in the Monastci 
of Marienburg and because he was the last of the male line, wit 
his helm and shield beside him.” 

The estate passed through Barbara, sister of Gauden 
by her marriage to Jakob IV Trapp, to the Trapp family. Tin 
has made few changes in the life of this valley. A tribute 1 
corn is still paid to keep up an irrigation scheme dating fro! 
the fifteenth century, the old water-mill, with its wooden machi! 
ery, near the grim ruins of the old castles of the Upper an 
Lower Matsch, still grinds the tenants’ corn. 

Since 1910 this district has been included within the ne 
Italian frontier, and it is to be hoped that the change of gover! 
ment will not affect the peculiar characteristics and custon 
of the district. 

In this castle is preserved the wonderful armoury of thes 
two old families. ‘“‘ Some writers,” says Mr. Mann, “ have bee: 
at pains to show that fine armour was worn only by Kings an: 
Princes and that what has been preserved in Royal colle« 
tions. . . is in no way representative of the equipmen 
of the lesser nobility and captains. Without going so far a 
this, one would hesitate to credit the inhabitants of a fortress in ‘ 
remote mountain valley with the possession of armour of suc! 
quality, were it not for the existence of the armoury of Churburg.”’ 

The body of the work consists of a minute descrip 
tion of the contents of the armoury, which consists, roughly 
of hauberks, a brigandine, one fourteenth century armour, 
three bascinets, eight Gothic suits, eleven armours of the 
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Maximilian period and some 
fty harnesses from 1530 on- 
ards, together with pieces of 
‘mour, helmets, a few hafted 
eapons and a large collection 
f cross-bows. In addition to 
,ese, particular mention should 
made of a rare crest of a 

elm and a belt, both of the 
irteenth century. The whole 
alogue is divided into 369 
ms. The system of the 
-alogue is similar to that 
ginated by Mr. Camp in 
it of the armour in the 
illace Collection. 

Mr. Mann considers—and 

h him all students of the 
tory of armour will agree— 
it the outstanding feature of 

» armoury is the fourteenth 
itury suit of a Vogt of Matsch, 
>orated with inscribed borders 
g.2). ‘ Thisarmour,’’ writes 
af Trapp, “‘ is unique as being 

» earliest existing specimen 
ts kind and gives us a picture 
the kind of armour that was 
rn at the end of the century 
.enso many Austrian knights 

| on the field of Sempach 
it is only through the 
rtunate survival of this one 
uit . . . that we have to- 
day an actual illustration of the 
body armour worn at this 
date, the construction of which 
cannot be satisfactorily deduced 
from the evidence of monu- 
ments.”’ The armourer’s mark 

“P”’ is attributed with reason to Petraiuolo da Missaglia, who 

died in 1429-30. Among the Gothic suits is that of the gigantic 

Ulrich IX of Matsch. Another shows a Gothic suit in its 

first complete form, with an armet (Fig. 4), the skull recalling 

the lines of a bascinet and with cheek-pieces curiously bordered 
with teeth, a unique example. Another armet (Fig. 5) is also 
unique in its possession of labels. The fifth section of the book 

opens with the description of a suit worn by a Trapp (Fig. 1) 

and bearing inscriptions referring to the Siege of Vienna by the 

Turks in 1529. It is very reminiscent in form of the celebrated 

“K. D.” harness of Charles V by Colman. This suit, however, 

has a different mark, which Graf Trapp suggests was that of 

Pancraz Weiss, also an Augsburg armourer. 

Another armour, dated 1553, is that of Jakob VII Trapp. 
“There are few relics of the past,” writes Mr. Mann, “ of quite 
so intimate and personal appeal as the harness to which a man 
trusted his life and fortune and which still perpetuates the out- 
line of his very form and build.” Such a one is this armour. 





\RMET OF GOTHIC FIELD ARMOUR, LEFT PROFILE. 


Circa 1430-40. 





3.-—GAUNTLETS, INNSBRUCK. Circa 1480-90. 
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On the breast is engraved his 
portrait kneeling before a 
crucifix. The family not only 
possesses a_ portrait of this 
ancestor wearing this very suit 
(Plate vi), but also his pilgrim’s 
cloak, which he wore when 
he made his pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land in 1560, from 
which time onwards “he 
proudly added the Cross of 
Jerusalem to his arms.”’ 

To the armour student 
the marks attributed to three 
armourers Caspar Riederer, 
Jorg Wagner and Pancraz Weiss 
—will be of great interest. 
This interest, in the case ot 
the first of these three 
armourers, is increased by the 
fact that his mark appears on 
a pair of gauntlets (Fig. 3), 
which “belong to a_ period 
when the art of the armourcr 
attained its highest point of 
technical and artistic achieve- 
ment.” We think that the 
mark “‘N” referred to on 
page 174 perhaps indicates 
where the plates were forged 
rather than the workshops of 
the armourers who worked up 
the plates into suits. We think 
that the queer positions where 
these inside marks are found 
add strength to our view. 

We welcome Mr. Mann’s 
effort to evolve some kind of 
order from the chaos of armour 
terms, and we agree with the 
line of argument which he adopts. 

“The contents of the armoury of Churburg have hitherto 
been known only to a limited circle, and rumours of its richness 
have cast round it an almost legendary halo. By publishing 
this catalogue Count Trapp is performing the welcome feat of 
transferring a legend into the realm of fact and figure, and 
few, I trust, will be disappointed in the realisation of their 
dreams.’”’ So writes Mr. Mann, a vaticination which we think 
will be fulfilled. F. H. Cripps-Day. 








5—ARMET WITH COLLAR OF LABELS, BACK VIEW. 
GERMAN. Circa 1500. 
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BEAUTY ON THE HIGH SEAS 


By A. TrysTaN EDWARDS. 





“ PREPARING 


WAS at first inclined to prefer the title ‘‘ Naval Esthetics,” 

even though it may at first sight appear to be a contra- 

diction in terms. We have heard so much about the 

ruthless efficiency of the Navy. The decks are stripped 

for action. There is no room, we are told, for conscious 
elegancies in a man-of-war, which is an expression of power 
and competence and nothing else whatsoever. Yet a great 
philosopher once wrote ‘‘ When power steppeth down and cometh 
into visibleness, beauty I call such stepping down.” The Navy 
does not aim directly at beauty, but it achieves it. This is 
because it not only expresses power, but the parade and pomp 
of power—it is power which ‘‘ cometh into visibleness.” In 
order to understand the relation of power to beauty one must 
reject the mischievous doctrine first propounded during the 
industrial .ra and still upheld by certain critics—namely, that 
if in the creation of anything the artist limits it to the bare 
minimum that utilitarian requirements dictate, he will achieve 
not only power and expressiveness, but beauty as well. Yet 
such a claim must be disputed, for the bare minimum of creative- 
ness which aims at the expression of function, using this term 
in its narrowest connotation, indicates extreme economy and 
even indigence rather than power. The concept of power 
means more than this, and is allied to richness of content and 
a superfluity of vigour. Such richness and superfluity, while 
they are the sign of power, also provide the occasion when beauty 
comes into being. Nowhere in the world is the ideal of efficiency 
pursued more insistently than in the Navy, yet nowhere is there 
such a scrupulous regard for appearances. The thing, whatever 
it is, must be “ ship-shape ’”’ ; actions must not only fulfil their 
purpose, but show a ceitain distinction in their performance, 
the man himself must look smart, with a degree of smartness 
not easily attained by civilians. The personality of the bluejacket 
must necessarily be affected by the observance of these standards 
of visual art. 

My first illus- 
tration of naval 
esthetics is a fm 
very simple one, 
but none the 
less significant. I 
choose this par- 
ticular example 
because I noticed 
that a number of 
civilian witnesses 
were as much 
impressed by it 
as I was myself, 
although to me it 
was familiar. We 
happened to be 
tellow- passengers 
on a liner, when 
it was our fortune 
to witness, at no 
great distance 
from us, a battle- 
ship and a light 
cruiser going in 
opposite direc- 
tions. At the 
moment they were 
about to pass one 
another what 
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happened ? Obviously, there was no utilitarian necessity for 
anything in particular to happen. Yet if these ships, united 
in an identical service, had paid each other no recognition 
whatsoever there would have been a certain lack of expressive- 
ness about them which would not have been pleasing to contem- 
plate. Onan occasion like this one realises the uses of ceremony. 
It was observed that on the upper deck of both vessels the men 
were lined up. While we were watching the phenomenon our 
interest was intensified by the thrill of a bugle, which sounded 
an opening crescendo known as the “ Still.” This came from 
the cruiser and was a sign to the ship’s company of that vessel 
to show appropriate respect to the battleship by standing at 
attention. Almost immediately the compliment was returned, 
and from the battleship also came the sound of the “ Still.” 
As the commanding officer of the larger ship was senior to that 
of the smaller, it was for the former to determine the duration 
of the ceremony. After an appropriate interval of about two 
minutes the two-note bugle call ‘“‘ Carry on”’ was borne acros: 
the water and the light cruiser echoed the call. Officers and 
men were no longer lined up and standing to attention, but 
had resumed the work of the day. Man-of-war had met man-of- 
war with courtesy. The ritual was a symbol of power, for the 
extreme finish of the whole performance, brief though it was, 
impressed the spectato1s and fortified their convic.ion that the 
Navy had that superfluity of vigour which enabled it to do 
things not only economically and efficiently, but to do them wit! 
a certain flourish and aplomb. Moreover, it will be understoo« 
that the men and boys who are brought up in an environmen 
in which acts of ceremonial courtesy are commonly practised 
are obviously the gainers by the experience. No matter from 
what social station they may spring, the participation in such 
ritual helps to form their minds in an aristocratic mould. _ 

We may next consider a number of instances of visua! 
art in which, during the processes of work itself, a certain effect 
is aimed at, which 
cannot be better 
described than by 
the word “‘ style.”’ 
The Navy is very 
fond of stvle, and 
the bluejacket 
fully appreciates 
the meaning of 
this term. To 
begin with a 
minor example, I 
may mention the 
method in which 
a naval picquet 
boat comes along- 
side a gangway. 
Civilians are 
always impressed 
by the spectacle. 
As the little boat 
comes tearing 
along at fifteen 
knots, making a 
commotion in the 
water out of all 
proportion to its 
size, there is some- 
thing about it 
which gives the 
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impression of a veritable little battleship. 
Looking so trim, with its decks newly 
scrubbed and brightly polished brass rim 
to the funnel, it has yet an aspect of 
determination due not only to its obvious 
quality of“ dash,” but to the presence 
of two martial looking seamen sitting 
‘“for’ard’’ on the engine room casing. 
When the coxswain rings down “ slow,’’ 
immediately the bowmen stand up with 
their boathooks held vertically ready to 
hook on. This operation is conducted 
with swiftness and decision. With the 
least degree of delay the passengers step 
ut of the boat, the bowmen unhook with 
me motion, shove off and resume their 
sitting posture, and the livile vessel is 
once more seen ploughing its way through 
he foam, trailing a large White Ensign 
t the stern. The handling of a cutter 
»rovides another instance of style. Here, 
s well, special smartness is shown when 
oming to the gangway ofaship. On this 
occasion there is enacted the ceremony 
£ tossing oars, unknown in the various 
moms of boating practised among 
civilians. With a sharp downward motion 
f the wrist the oars are jerked from 
he rowlocks and assume a vertical position, blades pointing 
pre and aft. This enables the cutter to come sufficiently close 
o the gangway for the passengers in the stern sheets to step 
off. Although for utilitarian purposes it would be sufficient 
jor the inboard oars to be tossed, dictates of style decree 
uniformity, and there is no doubt that a smart cutter’s crew 
coming alongside a battleship is an attractive spectacle. 

This element of uniformity marks the achievement of 
style, for it is a sign that the operation is no longer in its experi- 
mental stage, but represents, as it were, a mature and finished 
concept. Style is, of course, shown in innumerable operations 
aboard ship, such as the weighing of anchors and other stages 
in the procedure for getting ready for sea and coming into 
harbour, while, of course, gunnery drill, though necessarily 
varied to suit the constantly developing machinery of the gun, 
is also given the extreme degree of formality which it is possible 
to attain. Nothing is done in accordance with whim. The 
Navy has, indeed, grasped the profound esthetic principle 
that at the point where individual taste ends, there style begins. 

So much for the actions which men perform in the Navy. 
Let me now consider the sailor’s objective environment. The 
mess.deck in its social aspect has already been discussed in 
these pages. What of its architectural qualities ? Is not an 
element of style to be found here also? The milk white tables 
and benches arranged in rows athwartships are, of course, the 
most conspicuous objects on the mess decks, while attached 
to the ship’s side above the table are the mess shelves of shining 
aluminium in which the crockery is kept. At the inboard end 
of each table are placed the mess utensils, highly polished tea- 
urn and cauldrons (called ‘“‘kettles’’), while the kit lockers, also 
aluminium, are arranged in a form of low walls or partitions 
separating one group of mess tables trom the next. The 
hammocks, ditty-boxes and black enamelled cap-boxes have 
their special receptacles and are neatly stowed. The effect 
of this cleanliness and order, combined, as it is, with a reposeful 
colour scheme of cream, silver and brown, is intensely satisfying, 
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SCRUBBING DECKS. 


and there can be no question that the mess decks form an admir- 
able background for the crowded scene of human life. This 
is an instance where restraint and uniformity lead to an artistic 
result, for it can easily be imagined that what may here be 
described as the architectural ensemble would entirely lose its 
style and distinction if it were possible for each mess to have 
its individual type of crockery or other utensils, or if ditty- 
boxes, for instance, were painted all colours of the rainbow to 
individual fancy. 

Let me next discuss the question of dress, for this is very 
important. The bluejacket’s uniform hes had a rather strange 
history. It now appears so perfect that it comes as a surprise 
to most people when they are informed that, in its present form, 
it is comparatively a recent invention, dating, in fact, from the 
50’s and 60’s of the last century. And it is rather strange 
that at a time when civilian clothing was at its lowest ebb of 
ugliness such an extremely appropriate and artistic uniform 
should have been created for the naval sailor. In the first 
half of the seventeenth century a certain degree of rough 
uniformity in the men’s clothing resulted from the practice 
of selling uniform on board ship. Red and grey were the 
commonest colours worn. It was not until the middle of the 
eighteenth century that blue and white were chosen for uniform. 
The black silk handkerchief, commonly supposed to commemorate 
the death of Nelson, was worn before that date, while the three 
rows of tape also preceded his victories. The idea of uniform, 
however, that is to say of a standard pattern of clothing, was 
long in gaining acceptance from the naval authorities, and it 
was customary, even as late as 1850, for captains to dress up 
their gigs’ crews in the most fanciful costumes. It is recorded 
that in one contest the crew wore blue and white striped jerseys 
and red caps, while the opposing crew were clad in duck kilts. 
Yet it may well be that the sailor’s uniform of to-day has elements 
of permanence which were denied to its predecessors. In the 
first instance, blue and white, which are the only colours repre- 
sented in it (excepting the gold and red badges), seem to be 
entirely harmonious with the predominant 
colours of sky and sea, and whether this 
harmony has been achieved by accident 
or design, it ‘s scarcely conceivable that 
it will ever be v-olated n naval uniforms 
of the future. 

Undoubtedly there 1s something very 
restful to the mind in the wearing of 
uniform. What a relief it isto have one’s 
clothing determined bysuperiorauthority, 
especially when this clothing is not only 
agreeable in itself but symbolises an 
honourable status ! It must not be sup- 
posed that uniform need be dull and 
lacking in expressiveness. In implying 
rank and function it means far more than 
if it merely reflected individual taste. 
Yet, without lcsing its essential character- 
istic, it can be mcdified to take account 
of a variety of social circumstances. The 
modern uniform of the bluejacket has 
several elements of flexibility. In the first 
instance we have the well known “ Num- 
ber Ones,” with which the public is 
familiar, because the sailor wears it when 
he goes on leave. This consists of a blue 
jumper and trousers and jersey, with, of 
course, the blue collar with three rows 
of tape. The cap, also blue, has a black 
ribbon with gold letters in front spelling 
the name of the ship. In the summer 
months an agreeable inflection is 
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achieved, when the jersey is discarded, displaying a white flannel 
underneath w:th its band of blue jean round the neck, while a 
duck cap is substituted for the blue one. ‘‘ Number Twos” 
differ from ‘‘ Number Ones’”’ in that they are without buttoned 
cuffs and have red badges instead of gold ; this uniform is worn 
when the sailor goes ashore in home ports. 

Another inflection occurs when the blue collar is omitted, 
for this indicates a species of undress suitable for wear in the 
early morning or after evening quarters, when the main Cere- 
monies of the day are over. Duck suits, cut exactly to the 
same pattern as the blue, are worn with black silks, but without 
blue collars. This is the normal working rig. No civilian 
while employed in manual labour is half as becomingly dressed. 
This uniform appeals strongly to the naval authorities because 
it contributes to that “‘ good appearance ’’ which they value 
so highly. Moreover, they hold the view that if a man looks 
smart when he is working it has the effects of improving the 
quality of his work. 

A certain proportion of lower-deck ratings disapprove 
of “‘ Number Fives ’”’ and would favour their abolition on the 
ground that the labour of washing two duck suits a week is 
excessive. In modern ships, however, which are supplied with 
laundries and drying rooms, this particular objection is partially 
removed. Members of the torpedo party and others working 
below decks are now allowed to wear overalls. Yet a sacrifice 
of style would certainly result were all the seamen to dona non- 
descript working dress such as is worn by dockyard labourers. 

In summer time in the Mediterranean and in tropical and 
semi-tropical stations, yet another inflection of the bluejackets’ 
uniform has been devised, namely, the white drill suits cut to 
the same pattern as the duck suits, but with a blue collar and 
a half-inch band of blue jean at the bottom of the jumper. I 
have never had an opportunity of seeing this uniform worn, 
but I can well believe that it is extremely smart. I may mention 
that neither ‘‘ Number Ones” nor ‘‘ Number Sixes,’”’ the two 
dress uniforms worn by the bluejackets, cost more than {1 each, 
although made of good materials. 

These variations of uniform are worth recounting, inasmuch 
as they illustrate the degree of convention which governs the 
sailor’s life. He is well dressed, it is true, but he must dress 
in accordance with rules. This is because he is not a private 
person. His life is dedicated to a cause. Yet this uniformity 
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in habiliment does not seem to have the effect of destroying 
individuality. On the contrary, it contributes to the formation 
of a background against which differences of temperament 
and personality stand out most vividly. There is one respect, 
however, in which the bluejacket’s taste has been allowed 
expression in this matter of dress, but it is not individual taste 
but the collective taste of the lower deck. It is not generally 
realised that the bluejacket’s uniform as we know it owes a 
great deal to persistent efforts of the sailors themselves to mould 
it in accordance with their own ideas. For instance, it was 
only after a prolonged agitation and when a great many punish- 
ments had been inflicted upon sailors for their breaches of 
discipline in ignoring official regulations concerning dress, that 
the famous baggy trousers were accepted by the authorities. 
Even now no self-respecting bluejacket ever wears “ purser’s 
trousers,” 7.e., trousers bought from the paymaster’s store, 
because these are only 24ins. wide at the ankles, whereas 28ins. 
or 30ins. is the standard width acceptable to the sailors them- 
selves. Consequently, they get their clothes made ashore or 
by one of the “‘ jewing ” firms aboard ship. Again, the opening 
or V in the regulation jumper is too high, and there is no 
doubt that this upper garment also is greatly improved by being 
cut in accordance with the considered judgment of the men 
who have to wear it. The black silk handkerchief, too, instead 
of being tied at the back, leaving a thick and clumsy bend of 
silk beneath the terminal bow as in the regulation style 
is invariably reversed, and the loose ends of the handkerchief 
are tied much more neatly at the front. The uniform, as it 
is worn now, seems to have the perfection of a folk-song, a thing 
gradually built up by the collective genius of many persons. 

In this discussion upon naval esthetics I have touched upon 
a variety of things—ceremonial, style in work, ship design and 
uniform. Yet one thing still remains, and that is the person 
of the bluejacket himself. What does he look like? He is 
not an eifeminate type. Two years’ strenuous life in a training 
ship or shore establishment for boys have hardened his muscles 
before he ever undertook the duties of an able seaman. Yet 
I do not recognise as a true picture of the sailor the thick-necked, 
coarse-featured type of man that he is generally represented 
to be in the comic papers. Anyone is, however, at liberty to 
correct such pictorial impiessions by taking a glance at the 
real article should the opportunity arise. 


[This article will appear with others in Mr. Trystan Edwards’ forthcoming book on his experiences inthe Navy, entitled ‘‘ Three Rows of Tape.’’} 





EDWARD LEAR 


HERE is a story that Queen Victoria was so delighted 

with Alice in Wonderland that she made Mr. Dodgson 

promise to present her with his next book. And so he 

did, but when it came it turned out to be a work on 

the Differential Calculus. In the same way Edward 
Lear led a double life, or, rather, the world-wide fame that he 
and ‘‘ Lewis Carroll ’’ won by their Nonsense tended to obscure, 
in the minds of most people, the exceedingly sane work that 
occupied the greater part of their lives. 

But even allowing for the brilliance of the eclipsing body, 
it is difficult to account for the virtual disappearance of Lear’s 
landscape work from popular consciousness. His water-colours 
are very numerous and, with their individual technique, quite 
unmistakable. Moreover, the recent exhibition of a collection 
of them (bequeathed by Lear to the late Sir F. Lushington) 
at the Howard Gallery, Museum Street, leaves no doubt that 
Lear was an extremely fine artist. Such of his oil paintings as 
I have seen are no less impressive, distinguished both by glowing 
colour and by his peculiarly incisive draughtsmanship. 

It is this latter quality, of course, that is most apparent 
in his water-colour drawings. Though he could avail himself 
of the full palette of de Wint, and in his rather conventional 
pot-boiler sketches done for English travellers in Italy some- 
times exaggerated the colouring so that the effect is unpleasantly 
hot, his most characteristic work has the elementary colouring 
of the early water-colourists. But it is his drawing that dis- 
tinguishes Lear’s work. That pen which dashed off the immortal 
images of the ‘‘ Dong with the Luminous Nose ”’ and the ‘“‘ Young 
Lady of Chertsey,” in apparent defiance of all laws of draughts- 
manship, shows an exquisite certainty and flow when delining 
Jandscape. It is Lear’s use of the pen, and a pale brown ink, 
that gives his water-colours their peculiar clarity. They are, in 
fact, coloured drawings. But though all contours and outlines 
are drawn with a pen, and large areas of shading finely hatched 
before the application of colour, the effect is seldom hard. He 
could render the feathery softness of olive foliage as delicately 
as the sharp outlines of a distant mountain seen through the 
clear aimosphere of Greece. His art was, indeed, essentially 
classic. Nicholas Poussin and Claude were his models, modified 
by the increased freedom of vision attained by Turner. 

“ Bethlehem ” (No. 14) is an example of Lear’s landscape 
at its most classical—though one might equally well say modern. 
It is an intricate pattern of rectangles—the tiny cubes of the 
town in the middle distance set off by the dark rectangular 
masses of the olives in the foreground. One is reminded of the 
drawings of Mr. Muirhead Bone and Mr. Rushbury. The view 
of Auribeau, reproduced herewith, will establish the affinity of 
the modern artists to Lear. 


He would seem to have approached landscape painting at 
first through the picturesque mode popularised by such artists 
as David Roberts and Muller. The earliest drawings in the 
exhibition date from the forties, and both in the choice of scenes 
and in their treatment are allied to the style of those traveller- 
artists. Like theirs, the bulk of Lear’s work was done abroad. 
But he does not seem to have received any teaching in his youth 
from established painters. Born in 1812, he was the youngesi 
of a large family, and had, at fifteen, to earn his living, whic! 
he did by drawing for shops, hospitals and medical men—work 
be it noted, that required, above all, accuracy. In 1831 h 
was employed as a draughtsman at the “‘ Zoo,” and in the follow 
ing year published “‘ The Family of the Psittacide ’’—one of thi 
first large illustrated books on birds printed in England. Thi: 
book on parrots was the first and the last case in which hi 
passions for the grotesque and for the accurate were combined 
though for some years he continued to execute ornithologica 
plates for scientists. 

In 1832 he went to Knowsley to draw the plates for th: 
book on the Earl of Derby’s menagerie. There his imprisone: 
genius for nonsense—hitherto expressed only unconsciously 111 
his parrots—escaped. He became a great favourite wrth thi 
Staniey children, and for them invented the limericks that 
immortalise his name. The Book of Nonsense was publishe: 
in 1846. A quarter of a century elapsed before his nongeniu 
(if that be the quintessence of nonsense) flowered again in the 
adorable Nonsense Songs. 

A great work remaining to be written, and hereby com- 
mended to some industrious Anglophil German, is An Analogy 
Between the Nonsense-Poetry Work and Landscape Painting oj 
Edward Lear. The problem to be examined would be this: 
Since writing the limericks Lear had taken to landscape entirely 
and, parily for his health, gone to live abroad, travelling in 
Italy, Greece and Asia Minor. In the Nonsense Songs (1871) 
is it possible 10 detect the development of Lear as a landscape 
painter, and, conversely, what traces are there of nonsense in 
his landscapes ? 

With regard to the first problem, I think that the passages 
describing those who watch “ From lonely terrace and lofty 
towe1 ”’ for the wandering Dong, the scenery of the Chank- 
lybore and the Great Gromboolian Plain, the flora of the coasts 
of Coromandel, and the selection of the Bristol Channel by 
the Pobble for his daring feat (the pun is unworthy the occa- 
sion, and unintentional), can demonstrably be paralleled in 
Lear’s landscapes. Similarly, his drawings are habitually 
annotated, sometimes all over their surface, with observations 
intended to assist him when enlarging them on to canvases. 
But occasionally the annotations betray his delight in grotesque 
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AURIBEAU. 


spelling—as “‘ Orgus’”’ for August in a date; and in the lyric 
accompaniments of landscape, as in this on a sketch of Girgenti : 


Bells of flox, like water falling on rox 
twitter of nightingale, harsh crak crak of pies, 


; But I must not anticipate my learned Teutonic 
colleague. 

It is to be feared that, in his own eyes, Lear was a failure. 
The late Lord Cromer—to whom many nonsensical effusions 
were addressed in his youth—has observed how near Lear’s 
laughter—and music, for he was a fluent musician—were to 
tears. ‘‘ He perhaps occasionally felt some slight disappointment 
that his fame rested not so much on his merits as an artist as 
on the fact that he was known throughout the child-world as 
the author of ‘Dumbledown-derry.’”’ His life was a long 
struggle against penury, which his occupation as a drawing 
master in Rome—and for a brief and glorious phase to Queen 


COURMAYEUR AND MONT BLANC. 


Victoria—only just kept at a distance. He published several 
Journals of a Landscape Painter—in Albania, Corsica, Greece 
and elsewhere—which I have made up my mind to read. And 
it is chiefly in these countries that the sketches in this exhibition 
were made during the ‘fifties and ’sixties. In these classic 
lands Lear’s devoted admiration of the great Greek writers 
found response, and his clear-cut technique its perfect material. 
At their best his sketches show him a master of the illusion ot 
space. That, perhaps, is his principal achievement as a painter : 
hisspaciousness. Inasmall area, and with the simplest materials, 
he can draw the sublimest mass of mountains—as in the illus- 
trated sketch of Mont Blanc with Courmayeur at its feet—and 
pack the scene with detail, but still keep it vast, full of air and 
mystery: but not the vague mystery of Turner. The mystery of 
things clearly seen, but too remote to be known, as of an island 
long scanned from the mainland and never visited. The mystery, 
surely, of the Land Where the Bong Tree Grows. C. H. 
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I1—THE DOOR-CASE AND PASSAGE LEADING FROM THE OUTER TO 
THE INNER QUADRANGLE. 
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Universities of Oxford & Cambridge 
ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE 


Archbishop Laud’s second quadrangle was added between 1631 and 1636. A detailed 


account of the work is here given, and its classical features are tentatively ascribed to 


O pass from the outer to the inner quadrangle of and State, and his whole attentions, it might be thought, 
St. John’s is to pass from the mediaevalism of Sir would have been absorbed by his multifarious responsibilities. 
Thomas White’s modest foundation to the Renaissance In his double office of Archbishop and Privy Councillor 
splendour with which it was afterwards invested by he was in the long line of bishop-statesmen, which had in- 
Laud. This second quadrangle is essentially Laud’s cluded men of such diverse personalities as Dunstan, Becket, 
creation. Not only was it built at his own personal cost, but | Warham and Wolsey. He was the last of the great English 
under his personal direction, scarcely a step being taken, either prelates. Even more than his predecessors, he owed his great- 
in its planning or its execution, without his assent. This, too, ness to his own exceptional abilities, for the time had passed 
at a time when he was holding the highest offices in Church when the State was controlled by the Church and it was 


easy for a priest to play the réle of a 
statesman. Laud’s attempt to raise the 
Anglican Church of his day into the 
position it had occupied before the 
Reformation ended in disaster, but for 
a few brief years he nearly achieved his 
aim, and, in a sense, his buildings at St. 
John’s are a memorial of that short- 
lived success. The two frontispieces 
of his quadrangle, enshrining the statues 
of King Charles and his Queen, per- 
petuate in stone his belief in the divinity 
of kingship ; while his arms and mitre, 
which appear everywhere on his build- 
ings, bear witness to the magnificence 
with which he endowed the office of 
primate. 

Laud’s origin was a humble one. 
His father was a clothier who had 
settled in Reading, and he sent his son 
to the free Grammar School in the town. 
From there, in 1589, he went up to 
St. John’s as a boy of sixteen, and in 
the following year was elected to one 
of the two Reading scholarships which 
Sir Thomas White had founded. Three 
years later he was made a Fellow, and 
in 1600 he was ordained. He then 
became private chaplain to the Earl of 
Devonshire and later on to Bishop 
Neile of Rochester. It was to Buckeridge, 
however, his old tutor, that he owed 
his preferment, who by this time had 
become President of the College. 
Buckeridge stood for the central position 
of the Anglican Church, and Laud 
almost from the first had shown himself 
a whole-hearted supporter of his policy. 
It was natural, therefore, that Buckeridge 
should mark him out as his successor. 
His election, however, was only carried 
in the face of fierce opposition on the 
part of the Calvinist Fellows of the 
College, and the result had to be referred 
to the King in person before it was 
confirmed. This took place in May, 
1611. Laud’s presidency lasted ten 
years, and it says much for his ability 
and his tactfulness that by the end of 
that time he had obliterated every 
vestige of ill-feeling among the Fellows 
and was able, like Buckeridge, to nomi- 
nate his successor. 

The best pen-picture that we have 
of Laud comes from Fuller. Its humor- 
ous incisiveness is characteristic of 
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2—THE CLASSICAL FRONTISPIECE AND CLOISTER OF LAUD 


The bronze statue of Charles I and that of Henrietta Maria in the companion frontispiece are by Le Sueur; 
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that delightful seventeenth century writer. ‘“ The 
archbishop,” he says, 

was low of stature, little in bulk, cheerful in countenance 
(wherein gravity and quickness were well compounded), 
of a sharp and piercing eye, clear judgment, and firm 
memory. He was very plain in apparel, and sharply checked 
such clergymen whom he saw go in rich or gaudy cloaths. 
commonly calling them the church triumphant. 

This is exactly the shrewd, keen-eyed little man 
who looks out of Van Dyck’s portrait, or, from 
another angle, the rather officious ecclesiastic whom 
an exasperated rival dubbed “ the little meddling 
hocus-pocus.”” His diminutive person is the subject 
of a story told by Wood of his junior proctorship. 
In making his rounds one evening he attempted 
to wake a drunken fellow whom he found asleep 
on Penniless Bench. But the attempt only evoked 
the reply, “ Thou little morsell of justice, prithee 
let me alone and be at rest.”” No doubt, the junior 
proctor, who had a reputation for being “ civi 
and moderate,” acquiesced. 

Laud’s successor, Juxon, had a career almos 
identical with his own, which is hardly surprising 
seeing that Laud left him to fill each office that h 
vacated. Nine years his junior, he climbed th 
same ladder of preferment—first, scholar of St 
John’s, Fellow, President, then Bishop of London 
and finally Archbishop of Canterbury. His presidenc 
covered twelve years (1621-33), and it was durin 
those years that the great additions to the college wer 
begun which transformed it from a comparativel 
unimportant foundation into one of the most influen 
tial in the University. We saw last week how, a 
the end of the sixteenth century, the range calle: 
the old library (on the right of Fig. 5) was addec 
to the existing buildings, and we noticed the curiou 
arrangement by which the college cook was ailowe: 
to erect a block of buildings adjoining the hall. Thi 
last addition was made during the presidency o! 
Laud. But it was not until 1630, when Laud wa: 
already Bishop of London, that he resolved to enlarg: 
the college on a grand scale. A note in his hand. 
writing, preserved in the Record Office, gives 
list of his “intentions for charitye, soe soone a 
God shall make me able.” The note is date: 
August 15th, 1630, and is the earliest reference t: 
the new work he contemplated at St. John’s. ‘The 
first two or three items are concerned with the 
restoration of the chapel—the east window is to 
be set farther out and its glass to be mended—but 
he then begins to enumerate the additions he ha 
in mind. First of all there is to be “a range o 
buildings opposit to ye Librarye ” and they are t 
have ‘‘a high wall to joyne them at ye East End”’ 
“To give ye President a lower and an upper chambe 
joyning to his lodginge,” 7.e., at the west end of th 
new range; “ The building shall bear breadth an: 
heighth with ye roomes in ye President’s lodginge, 
and it is to have “‘ at ye East End a baye window 
as ye Librarye End hath”; the new building an 
the library are both to be battlemented, and they ar: 
to be joined by “a cloister upon pillares under y 
dead wail.” In another note, dated the followin; 
March, a rough estimate of the cost is given, se 
down under various heads. The total comes t 
£1,055, or a little less than the old library had cost 
Meanwhile Laud had communicated his intention 
to the President and Fellows, and on April 15th, 1631 
they passed a decree gratefully ‘“‘ accepting of hi 
Lordshipp’s bountie” and giving him permissio: 
“to proceede in the woorke as soon as hee shall please 
according to the platt forme projected, or, if need 
be, to alter the same in anie point which may mak« 
for the better convenience or uniformitie of th: 
building.” The work then began. John Lufton 
one of the Fellows, was appointed overseer of th 
operations, his duty being to keep accounts of thé 
work and pay the masons. The foundation ston¢ 
was laid on July 26th, and the first instalment 0! 
£400 was send by Laud to Juxon at the beginning 
of August. 

By the kindness of the librarian, Mr. Austin 
Poole, I have had access to a transcript of the college 
building accounts which was made by his predecessor, 
the late Mr. W. H. Stevenson. These, together with 
two letters of Juxon to Laud, preserved in the Record 
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Office, throw much light on the procedure of the work, and 
if they do not elucidate completely the problem of its authorship, 
they at least tell us the names of the masons employed and 
enable us to construct a plausible theory about the origin of 
the design. From the facts given above it is clear that at first 
Laud only intended to build a range opposite that of the newly 
built library, and a cloister at the far end connecting the two 
buildings. It was on this north range that work was started ; 
i but little by little the scheme grew and blossomed, and by 
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CONTAINING LAUD’S 
The building on the right is the old library, built in 1596, the design of which was retained for the new work. 





6—DETAIL OF THE ARCADING UNDER THE LIBRARY. 
The busts on the east cloister represent the Sciences, those on the west the Virtues. 
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March of the following year (1632) we find Juxon, in a letter 
to Laud, estimating the total cost at £3,200, or three times the 
original figure Laud had forecast. ‘The first part of the letter, 
dated March 12th, deserves quotation. 

My verie good Lord. 

Wee have at length reviewed and examined all the Ingredients of 
the building we) either our owne or our woorkmens experience could 
call to mind, certaine I am wee have slipped nothing that may bee for 
charge considerable, and wee find that the Peecing out of the Librarie 
20 feete Eastward (wh is the most it can neede) neere upon the point 
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of 120f. That all the rest in consideration before will cost within 
a little of 100 more than the 3000 I considered it would ; so that I 
am now confident if yo™ LPP please to disburse 3200* in the whole, 
the Quadrangle will bee absolutely uniforme without the least eyesore 
more than the topps of the tunnells of the chimneys in the East range 
of the ould quadrangle, the Cloisters of the largest size that Art can 
allowe, & the Pillars of the best stone under marble growing in this 
part of England: And indeed seeing yo™ LPP was pleased to proiect a 
cloister, and of a forme not yet seene in Oxford, (for that under Jesus 
Coll: Librarie is a misfeatured thing) I could wish (& so have cast it) 
a little extraordinarie charge might be bestowed there, that that wherein 
wee are singular might be eminent. 


The most interesting piece of information this letter gives us 
is that the suggestion of a cloister came from Laud, and that 
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to give the garden facade the regularity it now possesses. The 
increased expense was, of course, due to the elaborately sculp- 
tured frontispieces and cloisters which Laud had decided he 
would have. From the accounts it is clear that the north range 
was the first portion to be completed, together with the additions 
made to the old library, which had to be extended westward, 
since originally it was only joined to the old quadrangle by a 
cloister. The name of the chief mason was Richard Maude, 
with Hugh Davies and Robert Smith as his partners. ‘Their last 
payments foi work done on the north range and for the alterations 
to the old library are dated September 23rd, 1633, from which 
we may conclude that the first part of the scheme was completed 
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he was responsible for choosing its design. Juxon falls in with 
the idea enthusiastically, and it is amusing to see him, in his 
eagerness that the work may be the finest of its kind in Oxford, 
urging Laud not to grudge a few extra pounds. 

The enlarged scheme involved, in addition to the erection 
of a north range to tally with the library, the widening of the 
east range of the old quadrangle to contain a gallery for the 
President, to be carried on a cloister, and, in place of the “‘ dead 
wall” closing the new quadrangle, an east range, also carried 
on a cloister, exactly corresponding with its counterpart. This 
was to contain the new library Laud proposed to form. Its 
width made necessary the “ peecing out ” of the old library 
2oft. eastward, to which Juxon refers in his letter, in order 


by then. But a hitch now occurred. The three masons 
mentioned above had contracted to do the work for a certain 
sum, and Lufton had paid them out £171 more than was due to 
them. This sum they were unable to pay back, and in November 
we find them petitioning Laud “ for some charitable relief” 
for the losses they had incurred. Laud referred the mattet 
to the Vice-Chancellor and Heads of Houses, and their report i+ 
interesting as showing the relations existing between the oversee! 
and the masons. Maude attributed his losses to enforced 
delays and “ pauses while y® first side was raising,” and 
complained of ‘‘ the impatience of the overseer, Mr. Lufton 


who . . . upon allegation that he would have the worke done after 
such and such a manner, hath kept them all idle 2 or 3 dayes together. 
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These objections were disallowed by the arbitrators. Their 
finding was that the masons were entirely to blame, and had 
no claim on Laud whatever, but a rider was added to the effect 
that “‘ they are soe poore and miserable that it is superabundant 
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bountie alone which can stop the mouth of their present 
necessities.” The masons, therefore, “‘ in theyr extremity and 
as a means to keep y™ from prison,” petitioned a second time, 
and the long-suffering Laud gave them the £170 13s. 4d. as 
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a free gift. This they receipted, and Laud wrote with relief 
on the slip, “ The finall end wt» the Masons about mye 
buildings in S. Johns.” 

As a result of these altercations Lufton sacked the 
three original masons and contracted with a William Hill for 
the remainder of the work. He “ undertooke to finish the 
bargaine for the east and west ranges for £686 9s.”—estimates 
in those days had to be precise—“ havinge all the materialls 
left by the former undertakers.” Richard Maude and his 
partners had already done a certain amount towards the two 
cloister sides, and had left ‘‘ 36 tunne of Burford stone ’’ together 
with ‘ 10 whole capitalls and bases and 12 half ones of rough 
Bletchington stone.” The Bletchington stone for the pillars 
is that mentioned by Juxon as “ the best under marble growing 
in this part of England,” and the accounts show that it was 
made to take a polish. The work again proceeded for a time, 
but Hill does not seem to have been any more satisfac- 
tory than Maude, and in the 
following June (1634) he was 
also discharged. 

There now comes on the 
scene a mason who was to do 
much work at Oxford during 
the next thirty years. This was 
John Jackson, who was after- 
wards employed in building the 
porch of St. Mary’s Church 
and for occasional work on the 
Schools and the Bodleian. His 
most important undertaking, 
however, was the new work 
done at Brasenose between 
1656 and 1661, of which he 
was appointed “ overseer.” It 
seems probable that these 
buildings, which include the 
curious half-Gothic, half- 
classical chapel, were designed 
as well as built by him, and 
he has even been suggested as 
architect of the St. John’s 
quadrangle. This, however, is 
quite out of the question, since 
he did not take on the work at 
St. John’s until it had been in 
progress nearly three years. 
He was a London man, and 
the first payment to him re- 
corded in the accounts was 
20s. “to provide for his 
coming to Oxon, & to be for 
his first week’s pay.”” We may 
conjecture that he was engaged 
by Laud, and it is possible he 
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14—PORTRAIT OF ANNE OF CLEVES. 
Flemish school, early sixteenth century. 
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IN THE SECOND QUADRANGLE. “6.” 


may have already done work for him either at Fulham or 
Lambeth. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
Adam Brown, the joiner, who was paid {40 for putting up a 
“ skrin ”’ in the college chapel, also did work at Lambeth for Laud. 

With Jackson’s appointment all went well. He sent in 
his bill weekly, and the fact that he was paid at the high rate 
of a pound a week and is always described as “‘ Mr. Jackson ” 
shows that he was treated with greater consideration than Maude 
or Hill. By the end of August, 1634, work on the frontispieces 
had advanced as high as the Corinthian pillars flanking the niches 
of Le Sueur’s two bronze statues. Before December the statues 
themselves were finished and set in position. The articles of 
agreement between Laud and Le Sueur remain; the statues 
were commissioned in May, 1633, and were to be ready before 
Michaelmas Day of the following year, Le Sueur to receive 
£400 for the pair. Throughout the year 1635 the work went 
slowly forward and was only completed in April, 1636, when a 
final settlement of accounts 
between Laud and Baylie (who 
by this time had succeeded 
Juxon) took place. Baylie, since 
he had been made President, 
had paid to Lufton, the “ over- 
seer,” £3,208 14s. 3d. In 
addition, £1,878 6s. 8d. had 
been paid out during Juxon’s 
presidency, so that the total 
cost amounted to over £5,000. 
The whole of this sum came 
out of Laud’s pocket. 

The tantalising question 
now arises, who was responsible 
for the design of this quad- 
rangle, so Gothic in essentials, 
though dressed up in the latest 
classic fashions. The attribu- 
tion to Inigo Jones, which has 
more than two centuries of 
tradition behind it, is now held 
to be improbable by most 
authorities. But in order to 
consider the pros and cons 
of the case something must 
first be said of the buildings 
themselves. Fig. 5 shows at a 
glance that the design of the 
two cloister sides is in the 
nature of an afterthought. The 
classical features—arcades and 
frontispieces—have clearly been 
imposed on the _ traditional 
work, which we have seen to 
be merely repeating the dis- 
positions of the 1596 range 
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(seen on the right of Fig. 5). 
The continuous cornice above 
the arches cuts the elevation 
of the range into two almost 
equal halves, and at its extremi- 
ties bears no relation to the 
design of the north and south 
sides of the quadrangle. In 
the same way, the frontispiece 
cuts vertically down the fagade, 
making no overtures to the 
Gothic work on either flank. 
This architectural form of snob- 
bery is also apparent, though 
much less flagrantly, in the 
library front (Fig. 8). Here 
the long, low elevation is almost 
entirely traditional in character, 
and only the central doorway 
(Fig. 7) falls in with the new 
fashions. This, in order to 
save its classical pediment 
from being crushed out of 
existence, insists on suppressing 
the corbels of the bay window 
above it. Other examples of 
classical work in the quadrangle 
are confined to the door-cases 
(Figs. 1 and 9), features which 
could be designed separately 
without reference to their con- 
text. These facts go to show 
that the classical work came 
from the hand of an outsider, 
who took no pains to conform 
with the real character of the 
building. It is inconceivable 
that the original architect would 
have fitted the classical doorway 
into the garden front so ill, 
unless its design had _ been 
imposed on him by someone 
else. The conclusion, then, to 
be drawn is that the general 
outlines of the building, 
traditionally Gothic in style, are 
the work of the original mason- 
architect, Maude. He was 
merely following the lead given 
him by the designer of the 1596 
block, with certain modifica- 
tions, the most important of 
which was the addition of 
battlements. In working out 
the design, no doubt, Hill and 
Jackson, Maude’s successors, 
played their part, but to Maude 
the chief credit for the original 
‘“‘platt forme” must be given. 

The letter of Juxon to 
Laud, quoted above, shows that 
for the classical features in the 
quadrangle Laud was primarily 
responsible. It was he who had 
been “pleased to proiect a 
cloister,” and it was to be “ of a 
forme not yet seene in Oxford.” 
That Laud was interested in 
architecture, like every cultured 
man of that time, admits of no 
doubt. In the library there are 
severalof hisarchitectural books, 
and we must not forget, in this 
connection, his enthusiasm for 
the restoration of St. Paul’s, 
which Inigo Jones was com- 
missioned to classicise. At first 
sight nothing would seem more 
natural than that he should 
consult the King’s surveyor, 
with whom he must have been 
in persona! contact, for the 
classical features he wished to 
introduce at St. John’s. Jones, 
however, so far as we know, 
produced nothing at all like 
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these arcades and frontispieces. It is true that at St. Katherine 
Cree, built between 1628 and 1630 and consecrated by Laud, 
there are certain resemblances to the work at St. John’s, but 
only a vague tradition ascribes its design to Jones, and the 
resemblances are no more than superficial resemblances. The 
authenticated work of Jones is all in a strictly Italian manner, 
without any of the Flemish influence which is here to be seen. 

If Inigo Jones is ruled out of the field, what other name 
can be advanced in his place? Sir Reginald Blomfield has 
suggested that Le Sueur, in addition to modelling the two bronze 
statues, might also have designed the stone frontispieces for 
them. He points out that the work is essentially sculptor’s 
work. There is no evidence, however, to show that Le Sueur 
was an architect as well as a sculptor, and if he had designed 
the frontispieces, there would almost certainly have been some 
record of a payment for models or drawings in his agreement 
with Laud. A much more likely author for the work is Le 
Sueur’s contemporary, Nicholas Stone. Although best known 
as a statuary and tomb maker, he was also master mason to the 
King and executed many of Inigo Jones’s most famous works. 
He was employed on the new Banqueting Hall and the Queen’s 
House at Greenwich, and he also built ‘‘ that Noble Portico at 
the West end of St. Paules Churche—Mr Inigo Jones his desine 
& Mr. Stones care in performing the worke.” ‘This information 
we get from his nephew, Charles Stoakes, who made a list of 
“some of the most eminent works ” of his uncle. In it he is 
careful to distinguish between those buildings of which Stone 
was merely chief mason and those which he designed as well 
as built. In the second category are included two works at 
Oxford formerly attributed to Inigo Jones—the Physic Garden, 
with its stone gateways, and the porch of St. Mary’s Church. 
There is no mention, however, of any work at St. John’s. But 
this silence is not decisive against his authorship. Stoakes 
does not pretend that his list is exhaustive, and he does not 
include any works which his uncle designed without executing 
as well. 

The more one examines the facts of the case the more 
tempting does this attribution to Stone become. In the first 
place, being in charge of the new work at St. Paul’s, he would 
have come into contact with Laud, and it would be natural 
for Laud to ask him for designs. Then we know from his 
account book that Stone visited Oxford at least twice—in 1632 
and 1633—in connection with his work at the Botanical Gardens, 
at the very time when the St. John’s quadrangle was being 
built. But more remarkable still is the fact that the two principal 
carvers, Gore and Acres, mentioned in the building accounts, 
were both assistants of Stone. They were employed by him 
on the tomb of Sir George Villiers in Westminster Abbey, 
the agreement being entered in Stone’s account book under 
December 27th, 1631, whereby Antony Goor was “ to carve 
in whit marbell the 4 corner stones with such festons scugings 
[escutcheons] and Armes as ar described on a bord wharon 
the sayed tombe is allridy drane.” Of the fine achievements 
of arms on the tomb, those of the knight were carved by Gore 
and the lady’s by Acres. Here we find Gore and Acres definitely 
working to Stone’s designs. At St. John’s Gore was responsible 
for all the carving above the arcades (Fig. 6), including “ the 
16 half bodies in concaves over the arches.” These are arranged 
according to a definite scheme, the eight busts on the west side 
representing the Virtues, those on the east the Sciences. Acres 
(spelt always Akers) is paid for a variety of different items. 
He carved “ mitres,” “‘ anticks ” and “ angells ” in the “ antick 
table,” besides being paid for ‘“‘ 4 daies carvinge uppon the 
pillasters,”” which shows that he worked indifferently on Gothic 
grotesques or classical cartouches. 

These facts would not be much in the way of evidence 
taken by themselves. But there remain the distinctly Flemish 
character of the work and the very marked resemblances between 
the St. John’s frontispieces and the porch of St. Mary’s. As 
a young man Stone spent some years in Holland with the archi- 
tect and sculptor, Henrik de Keyser ; he married his daughter, 
and is said to have designed for his father-in-law a gateway 
at the Zuider Kerk in Amsterdam. It is hardly surprising, then, 
if Flemish traits still appear in his work even after he had come 
into contact with Jones. The porch at St. Mary’s, with its 
twisted columns, is too baroque an extravaganza for Jones’s rigid 
Palladian principles. It is more Dutch than Italian. And 
the likeness between this work and the St. John’s frontis- 
pieces is most noticeable. It is chiefly to be found in details 
or the characteristic treatment of certain features. There is, 
for instance, the same bold handling of the pediments, which 
are curved in outline and carried on projecting columns, and 
although the pediment at St. Mary’s is broken, the niche which 
interrupts it is similar in design to the niches containing Le 
Sueur’s statues. The angels in the spandrels of the arches 
and the folds of drapery on the pedestals of the columns are 
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also reproduced in the porch at St. Mary’s, and such a repetition 
of decorative motifs, in themselves by no means common, is strong 
evidence in favour of an identity of authorship. It is unfortunate 
that complete confirmation of this theory is not to be obtained 
from the accounts. They do not give full particulars of payments 
until after Jackson’s appointment as chief mason, by which 
time work on the classical features had already begun. The 
original book, which included details of the first three years’ 
work and might have mentioned payments to Stone for models, 
has not transpired, but it is always possible that this or other 
information, which will settle the question fo: good, may yet 
come to light. 

Any critical estimate of the Laud buildings must take into 
consideration their composite character. The elaborate sculp- 
tural work of the classical frontispieces, doorways and cloisters 
is in marked contrast to the Gothic simplicity of the rest. On 
the whole, this contrast is surprisingly successful, in spite of the 
high-handed fashion in which the arcades break into the traditional 
design. Up till now classical work in Oxford had confined 
itself to the display of superimposed columns in frontispieces 
Wadham, the Fellows’ Quadrangle at Merton and the Bodleian 
are essentially Gothic buildings with some classical ornamenta- 
tion of the kind used by Elizabethan builders. But at St. John’s 
we find classicism of a much more advanced order. The form 
of the cloisters. was something new in the University. At 
Cambridge, Neville had introduced cloisters of a similar design 
at Trinity twenty years before, and they had been seen in London 
since 1570, in Gresham’s Royal Exchange ; but at Oxford there 
was only the “‘ misfeatured thing ”’ at Jesus, which Juxon refers 
to in his letter. The frontispieces, too, are much more advanced 
than those at Merton or Wadham, which also illustrate the 
story of the orders. This is because the lesson in architecture 
is subordinated, for once, to the function of the composition, 
which is to provide ornately sculptured frames for the Royal 
statues. In such features as the doorways (Figs. 1 and 9g) 
we find obvious signs of Inigo Jones’ new ideas, but they are 
not refined enough to be from his designs. They are, in fact, 
exactly what we should expect from a pupil of Jones well 
acquainted with his methods, but lacking his sensibility. The 
garden front (Fig. 8), which was the last portion of the work 
to be completed, is excellent of its kind. The long, low eleva- 
tion, unaccented in the middle, suggests feelings of untroubled 
repose. It is purely English work, and appears almost medizval 
with its battlements, its “‘ antick table ” and its mullioned bays. 
Other conservative features worth noticing are the fine series 
of rain-water heads in the quadrangle (Figs. 11 to 13), and 
the fan vaulting over the passage (Fig. 1). 

The new buildings were opened amid scenes of great 
magnificence. The King and Queen visited Oxford in person, 
and Laud entertained them to dinner in his new library at lavish 
expense. The dinner over, a play was performed in the hall. 
“It was merry and without offence, and so gave a great deal 
of content.” This official opening took place in August, 1636. 
For the next four years, however, work went on with the fitting 
out of the new library. Unfortunately, the woodwork and 
bookcases, set up then, were swept away by Blore in the middle 
of last century, so that the interior of the building has lost much 
of its interest. Two of the rooms in the north range were 
wainscoted. The college books show that they were more 
expensive than the others, and they were probably intended for 
noblemen. The Great Parlour in the President’s Lodgings 
(Fig. 15) is also wainscoted, though more elaborately. Ionic 
pilasters divide the panels, and there is an elaborate overmantel 
into which two carved allegorical figures are introduced, 
besides Laud’s inevitable arms and mitre. A charming portrait 
(Fig. 14), believed to be of Anne of Cleves, and probably by a 
Flemich painter, hangs in this room. The Long Gallery, which 
was tormed over the northern half of the west cloister (Fig. 4), 
lost its original decoration in the eighteenth century. The oak 
staircase, however, belongs to Laud’s time (Fig. 16). 

The subsequent additions and alterations to the college 
during the next two centuries were described last week. In 
1881 new buildings were erected to the north of the first quad- 
rangle from the designs of Gilbert Scott, junior. They face on 
to St. Giles’, and the plan followed was that adopted at University 
College in the e:ghteenth century of repeating the main dis- 
pcesitions of the front of the old quadrangie, ‘ncluding the gate- 
tower. ‘The gardens were laid out in their present form about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Brown is supposed to 
have been the designer. They are among the most beautiful of 
Oxford’s many gardens, though their beauty is due less to 
Brown’s serpentine walks than to the luxuriant expanse of grass 
which stretches away from the windows of Laud’s library. Such 
a setting for the building is an ideal one, for from the far end of 
the garden its long hull-like shape seems to be floating motionless 
on unplumbed depths of green lawn. ARTHUR OSWALD. 
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THE RECLAMATION OF LAND 


E in England are accustomed to think—and rightly, 

too—that we possess some of the best pasture 

and arable land to be found in the world. At 

the same time, we are quite ready to forget how 

much poor or indifferent land we have which is 

allowed to go to waste either because we do not take the trouble 
or because we do not wish to spend the money on reclaiming it. 
It is generally assumed that land reclamation is a costly business, 
and this is the principal reason why so much rough and waste 
land exists. This is obviously true, but at the same time money 
invested in land improvement is more often than not money 
well spent. It is a problem of national rather than purely 
personal or local concern, for some broad and systematic policy 
is needed in tackling the question. The Report of the Royal 
Commission on Land Drainage is helpful in this connection, 
for inefficient drainage would appear to be the main factor 
which is responsible for poor and unfertile soils. But to intro- 
duce an improved system of drainage is not so simple as is some- 
times imagined. There is little point in one individual owner 
draining his property unless the water collected by this means 
can be disposed of satisfactorily. Some local authorities are 
now paying attention to drainage schemes, but until wider 
co-operation exists there is not much possibility of improvement. 
While effective drainage must be regarded as the basis of 

all land reclamation, it is by no means the only factor to be 
kept in mind. Once land is freed from stagnant water which 
has restricted the development of plant life, there are various 
after-effects to be disposed of before fertility can be completely 
restored. Wet land is usually sour, on account of the develop- 
ment of organic acids, so that lime in some form or other is 
necessary for the purpose of neutralising this acidity. Liming 
is expensive, for a standard dressing requires about 2 tons per 
acre, and this may cost at present prices from 50s. to 70s. per 
acre according to the locality. Lime used by itself, however, 
is not sufficient, and the most satisfactory results are to be 
obtained by the use of phosphates in some form in conjunction 
with lime. Several important experiments have been carried 
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out which seem to show that the expense incurred through 
liming is never justified in the results achieved, and that phos- 
phates used alone are a more economical means of improvement. 
This has been clearly demonstrated on the heavy boulder clay 
soil at Cockle Park, where lime in conjunction with slag has not 
given as profitable a result as slag alone. Appearances, however, 
are sometimes deceptive, and this is especially true of the Cockle 
Park experiment, for though the plot treated with lime and 
phosphates frequently looks better than that which has received 
phosphates alone, yet the extra cost of the treatment has not 
been compensated by any extra gain in the weight of the stock 
grazing. It would not be safe to conclude that this result 
would be repeated under any and every soil condition. Rightly 
or wrongly, I regard lime as of great value, and its contribution 
is not always to be measured in terms of live weight increase, 
but rather in terms of improved health and breeding properties 
of the stock grazing the land so treated. This is a matter of 
great importance on any farm where breeding stock are kept. 
Opinions vary as to the best form of lime to use. My own 
preference is for either ground limestone or ground lime. These 
can be evenly distributed by means of a manure drill, which 
it is difficult to do with the ordinary burnt lump lime. 

The choice of phosphates is reasonably wide. Satisfaction 
is provided by high-grade slags of high citric solubility, finely 
ground soft mineral phosphates and superphosphate. The 
finely ground North African rock phosphate is being extensively 
used, and its relative cheapness per unit is an attraction. Slag 
is cheaper than it was a year or two ago, and is still used by many 
on the ground that it is basic in its properties. Superphosphate 
is an excellent type to employ in regions of low rainfall, and a 
first-class mixture is that of equal parts of North African 
phosphate and 30 per cent. superphosphate applied at the rate 
of about 4cwt. per acre. 

The use of additional fertilisers must depend largely on 
local conditions. The new intensive treatment provides for 
the application of both potash and nitrogen. In reclaiming 
some soils the use of these fertilisers has given no visible results ; 
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in others the results have been most striking. In manuring 
as in other branches of agriculture the farmer must carry out 
his own experiments and be guided by the results. A Derbyshire 
landowner, who has been experimenting with fertilisers for some 
years, has demonstrated to his own satisfaction that for his 
conditions a complete fertiliser gives the best results. I was 
over the farm in question during August, and the contrast 
between the manured fields by comparison with a neighbouring 
owner’s neglected land was very striking. On the one side of 
the hedge was a well grazed field of a beautiful deep green colour ; 
on the other side the land was rough and brown and, in fact, 
typical of everything that is unpalatable to stock. 

Many farmers still fail to realise that the actual grazing 
of land can contribute much to its improvement. Manuring 
can never achieve its full effects unless the old herbage is well 
~aten down. Much neglected grassland is possessed of a thick 
mat overlying the soil. The presence of this matied turf 
prevents the growth of good grass, and, where it exists, 
close grazing and heavy treading, the use of mechanical treatment 
to destroy the mat, and liming, may all be essential. Often 
the quickest means of reclamation is to plough up such land, 
then to apply lime and artificial manures, and finally to re-seed 
with a modern seeds mixture. This is bound to be an effective 
method and an economic one where rapid improvement is 
desired. HGR. 
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RAT WEEK. 


THIS week has been one of vast mortality among the rat population, 

for it has been the period chosen during which a concerted 
attack upon rats shall be made throughout the country, and, as in 
previous ‘‘ rat weeks,’’ vast numbeis of these pernicious rodents 
have suffered the just penalty of death. For the moment it would 
almost seem that “ anything like the sound of a rat” would not be 
heard in the country for months to come, so energetic and successful 
has been the attack. But that is merely a pleasant illusion. It must be 
emphasised that ‘‘ Rat Week”’ alone is a quite inadequate measure 
to keep down this ever-present menace to the health and prosperity 
of the nation, as the prodigious powers of increase possessed by rats 
make the revival of their numbers a certainty after the most destructive 
onslaughts of which we are capable. But their increase is entirely 
dependent upon the available food supply, and if we combine a continu- 
ous starving out policy with these periodic slaughters, there will be little 
difficulty in keeping down the numbers. The rat-proofing of all build- 
ings, and the protection of food stores and any material liable to be 
eaten by rats, are most valuable and easily applied anti-rat measures. 
Legislation seems to be the only means which will bring about the 
elimination of those hot-beds of breeding rats, corporation refuse 
dumps, especially those of some of the smaller provincial towns ; but 
it is the duty of every individual to look after his own interests in this 
way, and incidentally take an active part in ridding the community of 
one of its most serious enemies. ‘‘ Rat Week” would soon be an 
unnecessary function if everyone concerned paid due attention to the 
simple problem of preventing the increase of rats by restricting their 
food supply and destroying ready-made breeding sites. 





CHAMOIS HUNTING IN JUGOSLAVIA 


By THE Hon. Epwarp A. SToONoR. 


WAS lucky in having chosen for my holiday of five weeks 

such a delightful country as Jugoslavia, a country too little 

known by my compatriots, and a very El Dorado of sport 

both as regards shooting and fishing. The latter is phenomen- 

ally good—in fact, I have never caught so many trout in 
so short a time, nor such big ones. 

At Bled I was invited by His Majesty the King of Jugoslavia 
to take part in his famous chamois drives, and in this article 
I am describing one of these shoots. It was no holocaust of 
victims, as, although on other days many chamois were bagged, 
on this particular occasion, and in spite of many beaters and 
five “ rifles,” including His Majesty, only one chamois was killed, 
and he fell to me—a splendid fourteen year old buck with horns 
of record size. He ought, moreover, not to have been bagged 
at all, since, so far as I can judge, he had no connection whatever 
with the day’s proceedings. He simply took a wrong turning 
and paid for his mistake. The story I am telling, therefore, is 
less that of a big shoot than a study in natural history as seen 
through the lenses of a Zeiss glass. The venue was at Krma 
among the Triglav group of mountains, and not far from the 
Austrian frontier. A very extensive area is covered in these 
shoots. 
object is to drive the chamois down to the “ guns. 


Some forty to fifty beaters are employed, and the 
The beaters 


”» 


start their ascent before dawn, so as to be in position on the 
highest peaks by the time the drive is due to commence. On the 
stroke of the prearranged hour, each one shows himself against 
the skyline and commences his descent to the accompaniment of 
gunshots, weird cries and the hurling of rocks and stones down 
the mountain-side. 

We left Bled soon after dawn for the rendezvous at Krma. 
Passing through magnificent scenery along the Sava River, we 
left the high road at a point about fifteen kilometres from the 
Austrian frontier, and followed an atrocious mountain track 
for five or six miles. 

At the picturesque hunting box at Krma we awaited the 
arrival of the King, and could scan with our glasses the 
ground over which the “ drive ’’ was to take p!ace. We were 
in a narrow valley, at the head of which was the shooting 
box. The bed of a dried-up torrent occupied the centre, with 
much pasturage on either side. Towering above were the walls 
of gleaming rock, down which the beaters had later on somehow 
to make their hazardous descent. Viewed through our glasses, 
it seemed almost incredible that human beings could tread that 
trackless way and survive. 

On the King’s arrival we started our own steep climb to 
our allotted stands. We had two hours to wait before the drive 
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AMONG THE TRIGLAV 


was due to begin. I was the lowest “ gun,” and His Majesty 
was half a mile to my left and higher up. Seated in my leafy 
retreat, with my Zeiss glass as my companion, I could view at 
my ease the panorama which unfolded itself before my eyes. 
It was one of surpassing beauty. In front was the Triglav range 
of mountains, rising to over 10,o00ft., the upper parts devoid 
of vegetation, but the lower slopes garbed in the dark green ot 
the pine forests: on my right was the waterless track of what, 
earlier in the year, had been a mountain torrent. A wall of 
rock rose sheer in front of my stand, and all around was stunted 
undcrgrowth. The sun had not yet shown above the highest 
peaks, and the valleys and moss-covered giades were still 
shrouded in shadowy mists, but they quickly dissolved as his 
first rays flooded the landscape, and then, as if by magic, the 
air became alive with the myriad voices of the animal world, 
proclaiming the advent of another day. The droning of bees, 
the chirping of crickets, the hum of countless insects, the sharp 
staccato notes of the ubiquitous, but rarely seen, nut-hatch ; 
the piercing shrieks of the swifts chasing: their aerial prey in 
never-ending loops and circles, the twittering of the tits among 
the pines. 

All these sounds formed a Waldweben of melody. Black 
squirrels with white fronts frisked among the trees ; shy lizards 
basked in the newly found sunshine ; enormous dragon flies pur- 
sued their jerky flight ; gorgeous butterflies, of which the Euvan- 
essa Antiope—known to us under its more prosaic name of 
Camberwell Beauty—is the commonest ; also swallowtails and 
fritillaries with 
underwings of 
pearl flitted hither 
and thither. The 
air was heavy with 
the penetrating 
perfume of cycla- 
men and pine. 
Chaffinches and 
water wagtails, 
restless at the 
thought of their 
impending migra- 
tion, moved in 
small companies, 
and the silent 
water ouzel made 
his measured 
flight from white 
stone to white 
stone. 

Zero hour was 
announced by a 
sudden shot which 
reverberated from 
crag to crag. Tiny 
specks, which were 
beaters, suddenly 
appeared on every 
dizzy height, out- 
lined against the 


sky, discharging H.M. THE KING OF 








JUGOSLAVIA (CENTRE) AND HIS SHOOTING 


MOUNTAINS. 


their guns and disturbing the stillness with their shouts. 
Chamois, too, immediately came into view, and it was an entranc- 
ing spectacle to watch them descending with ease apparently 
impassable walls of rock which no human being would dare 
to tread. Arrived at the level of the undergrowth, they could 
be seen threading their way downwards, and one became immedi- 
ately on the qui vive as to whether their route would lead them 
to one’s own particular stand or pass: and, if so, whether the 
quarry would be a buck. As a matter ot fact, very few came to 
the guns at all. The majority, after the manner of most driven 
animals, broke back and, occupying precipitous crags, defied all 
the efforts of the beaters to dislodge them. Many were females 
or kids, which, of course, are not shot at; others, again, once 
they were swallowed up among the dwa1f undergrowth or pines, 
remained invisible. 

After the drive had been in progress for over two hours 
and was nearing its end, I was beginning to fear a blank day. 
I took up my glass and scanned the ground on my right. As 
I was the lowest gun, and as the lowest beater on the left of 
the oncoming line would be about on a level with my stand, 
it was hardly to be expected that any chamois would put in an 
appearance so far out of the scope of the drive as my right flank ; 
but so it chanced to be. Four hundred yards away I suddenly 
saw emerge from the undergrowth a buck which, apparently, 
did not belong to the drive at all. He may have been some 
solitary and ancient denizen of the hills, disturbed in his noonday 
siesta by the raucous cries of his arch-enemy—man. Slowly he 
crossed the dried- 
up bed of the 
torrent. Slowly 
crossing the river 
bed, he  disap- 
peared into the 
undergrowth, but 
his direction was 
upwards and to- 
wards me, and I 
realised that if he 
continued on this 
line, he would 
emerge on to a 
higher part of the 
dried-up ravine. 
This is what actu- 
ally happened. It 
all came in a flash. 
The buck = sud- 
denly bounded out 
of the bushes and 
gave me a running 
shot with my 
6.5 Mannlicher at 
45yds. as he 
crossed the stones. 
The shot went 
home, and I ob- 
tained the finest 
chamois I had 


PARTY.  evershot or seen. 
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AT THE THEATRE 


TWO LITTLE MASTERS 


HE other day I happened to be passing Buckingham 
Palace at the moment when the sentries were being 
relieved. It was a bleak afternoon. Inside the yawning 
Palace gates was a policeman similarly employed. 
Outside, the Mall was deserted, and there were no 
spectators of the ceremony except myself and a little, nondescript 
old man of the type which on the following Sunday afternoon 
would be found orating in the Park. Curiously we watched 
the mechanical precision and wooden movements of the red- 
coated human toys. When they had finished and the new sentry 
had begun his gaze into vacancy, the old man sidled up to me 
and said: “It’s a paraphernalia, most of it!” The same 
evening I went to see the revival of “‘ Beau Austin ” at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith. W. E. Henley and Robert Louis 
Stevenson are indeed an unlucky pair. Upon the latter has 
been imposed the kind of blight which now afflicts Ruskin. 
Everybody is tremendously busy saying how over-rated he is. 
People may read him in secret; but they would blush, or so 
they pretend, to be detected in anything so schoolgirlish. As 
for the former, people are content just not to read him. There 
is, to my mind, something infinitely sad about the passing into 
complete oblivion of the poet who could write : 
So be my passing ! 
My task accomplish’d and the long day done. 
My wages taken, and in my heart 
Some late lark singing, 
Let me be gather’d to the quiet west, 
The sundown splendid and serene, 
Death. 
The three plays, “Deacon Brodie,” “‘ Beau Austin” and 
** Admiral Guinea,” are as dead as door-nails. Their dates 
are respectively 1882, 1890 and 1897 ; and up till now only the 
third has been revived. It is possible that not one of these is 
a really good play, though how Stevenson, that master of the 
penny-plain-and-tuppence-coloured, could fail with such sub- 
jects must always remain a mystery. How could he fail with, 
for example, Deacon Brodie, that cracksman who, when he 
stood at the Bar on trial for his life, seemed the gallantest gentle- 
man in court? There is a passage in Charles Whibley’s A Book 
of Scoundrels which I am never tired of reading and which I 
shall set down here, first for the mere pleasure of copying and 
second for the benefit of those who do not know that masterpiece : 
“The day of execution was the day of his supreme triumph. 
As some men are artists in their lives, so the Deacon was an 
artist in his death. Nothing became him so well as his manner 
of leaving the world. ‘There is never a blot upon this exquisite 
performance. It is superb, impeccable! Again his dandyism 
supported him, and he played the part of a dying man in a 
full suit of black, his hair, as always, dressed and powdered. 
The day before he had been jovial and sparkling. He had 
chanted all his flash songs, and cracked the jokes of a man of 
fashion. But he set out for the gallows with a firm step and a 
rigorous demeanour. He offered a prayer of his own composing, 
and ‘ O Lord,’ he said, ‘ I lament that I know so little of Thee.’ 
The patronage and the confession are alike characteristic. As 
he drew near to the scaffold, the model of which he had given 
to his native city a few years since, he stepped with an agile 
briskness ; he examined the halter, destined for his neck, with 
an impartial curiosity. His last pleasantry was uttered as he 
ascended the table. ‘ George,’ he muttered, ‘ you are first in 
hand,’ and thereafter he took farewell of his friends. Only 
one word of petulance escaped his lips : when the halters were 
found too short his contempt for slovenly workmanship urged 
him to protest, and to demand a punishment for the executioner. 
Again ascending the table, he assured himself against further 
mishap by arranging the rope with his own hands, and thus he 
was turned off in a brilliant assembly.”’ I confess that I should 
like the chance to see a play upon such a subject by such a 
craftsman as Stevenson. The piece may, in fact, be poor. 
But let any revival of it be mooted and I should look forward 
to the occasion with the liveliest anticipation. I should also 
very much welcome an opportunity of seeing “‘ Admiral Guinea.” 
It may be true that it is only “‘a boyish compound of piracy and 
pasteboard.”” Nevertheless, I should like to see that scene 
in which the blind robber, believing himself to be in darkness, 
gropes his way to the door and, burning his hand in the candle, 
infers that he must be visible to the man whose stealthy footfalls 
have alarmed him. Well, I went to the revival of “‘ Beau 
Austin” and found myself very much in the position of the 
excited schoolboy at the pantomime, half-ashamed of his excite- 
ment and trying to keep it from his contemptuous elders. Or 
is it the elders who are excited and the schoolboy who is 


contemptuous? Be that as it may, I found a houseful of intelli- 
gentsia, all silent and all damn‘ng the play heartily. All round 
about me were head-shakings signifying ominously “ This 
will never do!” or “ This didn’t do even in 1890!” Well, 
let me repeat that I found it all very pretty. I don’t quite know 
what it was that the intelligentsia expected to find. Were 
they looking for a new Farquhar or an overlooked Congreve ? 
Those of them who had any memories must have known what 
to expect, since on that November evening, thirty-nine years 
ago almost to the very day, Beerbohm Tree, speaking Henley’s 
Prologue, had told them exactly what to look for : 

**'To all and singular,” as Dryden says, 

We bring a fancy of those Georgian days 

Whose style still breathed a faint and fine perfume 

Of old-world courtliness and old-world bloom : 

When speech was elegant and talk was fit, 

For slang had not been canonised as wit ; 

When manners reigned, when breeding had the wall, 

And Women—yes !—were ladies first of all. 


It is true that we do not believe a single word of what 
happens in “ Beau Austin.” The Beau, having supped his 
fill of elegant vice, is persuaded for perfectly unconvincing 
reasons to offer marriage to the latest of his victims. But the 
young lady will not accept and, rather than stoop to the ignominy 
of marriage with her betrayer, consents that her impetuous 
young brother should be killed in the unescapable duel. Well, 
women are notoriously kittle cattle. There was once an 
Elizabethan dramatist who invented a frigid creature called 
Isabella who, to save her brother’s life, declined to turn wanton. 
Whether Isabella was justified has been debated for three 
hundred years, though I myself do not see how there can be 
any debate, death being a positive fact and chastity only a relative 
virtue. There is this to be said for Isabella, that she had every 
other reason as well for disliking Angelo. But what are we to 
think of Miss Musgrave who, to save her brother’s life, declines 
to be turned into an honest woman? Remember, too, that 
she adored her Beau. The piece admittedly does not stand the 
test of logic, either in fact or sentiment. But I submit that it 
stands the test of powder and patches, and that if you can read 
Austin Dobson with pleasure you will see “ Beau Austin” 
with satisfaction. However, “the roaring generations flit and 
fade,” and it is still true that ‘ what to Ninety-Eight is fun 
may raise the gorge of Ninety-Nine!” Henley and Stevenson 
are no longer the mode, and, indeed, in the theatre they never 
were. Nevertheless, I enjoyed my evening at Hammersmith, 
and for that evening tender my best thanks to the producer, 
Sir Nigel Playfair ; to the actors—Miss Marie Ney and Messrs. 
Bertram Wallis, Ballard Berkeley and Roland Culver; and to 
the ghost of the two brave authors. Is it possible that the play is 
‘“‘a paraphernalia, most of it”? I can only say that I like 
paraphernalia. GEORGE WARRINGTON. 


THE PLAYBILL. 


New Arrivals. 


A Girv’s Best FRIEND.—Ambassadors. 
“'That’s what I am—a vampire—sucking my children’s blood ! ” 
—‘ A Girl’s Best Friend,” by H. M. Harwood. Joan in Act III. 
Beau Austin.—Lyric, Hammersmith. 
“Some of us happen to like intelligent conversation.” —Ursula in 
Act I. 
He’s Mine.—Lyric. 
“*T remember when a woman’s bedroom was a place of mystery— 
a shrine.”—¥oan in Act I. 
Tue THREE SIsTers.—Fortune. 
“If you’re going, it’s better to go at once.”—Yoan in Act II. 





Tried Favourites. 


Tue AppLeE CART.—Queen’s. 

“The result of a well-spent youth.”—Kitty in Act I. 

SyMPHONY IN Two FLats.—New. 

‘‘ Charming and innocent and utterly devastating.”—Ursula in 
Act I 

Heat Wave.—St. Fames’s. 

“ Sahibs and punkah-wallahs and the white man’s burden ! ’’— 
Ursula in Act I. 

Tue First Mrs. Fraser.—Haymarket. 
“She’s really marvellous. It’s not fair having to compete with 
her.” —Kitty, in Act I, 

Miss ADVENTURE.—Winter Garden. 

“ Not very original, perhaps, but so ingenious.”--Pug, in Act I. 
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Even the most exacting 
could wish for no greater 
opportunities than those 
existing in the Eastern 
African Dependencies (com- 
prising Kenya, N. Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland, Tanganyika, Uganda, 

i | and Zanzibar). 


Such rapid strides have been made 
by these prosperous territories during 
the past few years, that to-day they must % 
necessarily be given the closest considera~ ‘ oe — — 
tion by all progressive people. A comfortable seat in a modern setting by Heal & Son 


No matter in what direction your interests lie A PLEASANT RESORT 


—Settlement, Sport or Business—your needs 
and wishes will be satisfied to the full in these 
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| “Lands of Fulfilled Promise.” T is not just that this piece with its right proportions and 
The even waler collietion ty Witte Sccthenent pleasant covering will appeal to the eye—it will, but it 

is increasing year by year, and those in search of will do more. It has gifts as well as graces. It will become 

== gaging ory Fan akg — a resort in the house to which you will often find yourself 

gladly sent upon application to gravitating and, having succumbed, you will have a sense of 


being specially favoured by its indulgent nature. It is in fact 


H.M. EASTERN an uncommonly comfortable settee. 








AFRICAN DEPENDENCIES Illustrated Catalogue of Easy Chairs and Sofas sent on request 
Trade and Information Office * 

CN Royal Mail Building, Cockspur Street 

I (Entrance: Spring Gardens) 

By, London, S.W. 1 eh? 193-198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1. 











DOUBLE SIDED 


GAME BIRD SCREENS 


This one shows eighteen different game 
bird prints. The pity is, one cannot 
show you the other side, too. Price 
Ten Guineas. We have other interest- 
ing Screens from Twelve Guineas. 
Carriage and packing paid in the 


| United Kingdom on all orders over £5 
WRITE FOR FREEPHOTOGRAPHS 
OF OTHER BEAUTIFUL THINGS 
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BOOKS OF 


‘THREE WOMEN” 


Three Women, by H. E. Wortham. (Cassell, ros. 6d.) 
T. TERESA, Mme de Choiseul, Mrs. Eddy: these are 
Mr. Wortham’s three women. With the first two, 
different though they were in all outward circumstances, 
the biographer can steer a clear course because they 
steered one: they were alike in lifelong devotion to 
an ideal. But with Mrs. Eddy the case is different. That there 
was a star and that she followed it few can doubt who read 
the account of her early struggles and dogged perseverance. 
But that the star was obscured later on by the lights of the 
market place it is difficult to doubt, either. The impartial 
biographer (and Mr. Wortham tries to be impartial) can only 
admire where admiration is due, laugh when human nature 
exhibits its weakness rather than its strength. 

One thing, however, St. Teresa and Mrs. Eddy have in 
common: both stand for the exceptional woman—the woman 
who, in any time and place, breaks through all barriers by sheer 
force of personality. Mme de Choiseul, on the other hand, 
represents the ordinary woman—but the ordinary woman 
ennobled and irradiated by the power of love. 

All three women had charm. ‘Teresa’s is the charm of 
genius, Mme de Choiseul’s that of a noble, gentle heart, Mrs. 
Eddy’s (consciously exerted) that of the born leader. 

St. Teresa’s life makes inspiriting reading. There is 
breadth to her, as well as depth and height. She is a saint well 
acquainted with the ways of sinners, well able to frustrate their 
designs against her life’s work. By instinct she is a woman of 
the world, as by inspiration she is a mystic. In her, the forces 
of a complete human being are broad-based on common sense, 
as well as winged for the flight into realms of ecstasy. Her 
piety is no less and no move natural to her than her garety. 
And because of all this her appeal is universal; religion has 
no monopoly in her. Her spiritual experiences, rare and high 
though they are, ring true to all who have any knowledge of 
spiritual experience in themselves ; her jests ring no less true 
than her mystical raptures. 

From St. Teresa to Mme de Choiseul is a far cry—the 
whole length of the way between convent and corrupt Court. 
Yet Mme de Choiseul, too, held high the torch of love ; and, 
if it was earthly rather than heavenly love, she made it heavenly 
because there was in it no admixture of self. All her life she 
loved her brilliant, popular husband ;. all his life he was unfaithful 
to her and flitted from one light love to the next. It was the 
tragedy of deep calling to shallow, remaining inevitably un- 
answered, yet never wavering in allegiance. 

Again a far cry—to Mary Baker, the New England girl 
who from a child had hysterical seizuies ; who married three 
times, founded the Christian Science Church, and at her death 
had a following of at least two hundred and fifty thousand human 
beings. Mr. Wortham, 
tracing the course of 





this amazing life, oo. Ss 
tries to sift fact from NUT TIS 
fiction, partisanship : Mitts 
from spite. Out of aj 


the flux of hearsay and 
conjecture, it must be 
admitted that one 
mournful fact 
emerges : few leaders 
are able to survive in 
perfect integrity the 
success of their cause. 
It is the last, the most 
subtle test, and only 
the greatest are proof 
against it. 

Mr. Wortham has 
written studies which 
bring before us three 
remarkable women in 


wR, 


their habit as they 
lived. If his ‘St. 
Teresa’ is the most 


interesting of the 
three, it is only the 
distinction to which 
her greatness entitles 
her. 


V.H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


“THE NAT’R’LISTS 
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CALLS IT ‘PROTECTIVE COLORATION.’” 


From “ Nature Caricatures.” 


THE WEEK 


AND ‘“*THE ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOL.” 


The English Public School. 

Green, 3s. 6d.) 
THIS is a friendly and a wise book. It deals lightly and skilfully with 
matter which has too often been handled ponderously and clumsily. 
The praise and the criticism are judicious. It is possible, indeed, that 
the historical and—in a less degree—the biographical chapters may 
give an impression of having been worked up. These constitute one- 
third of the book altogether. The rest is mainly concerned with 
desctibing the characteristics of life and work in the Public School of 
to-day : there is also a chapter on Tom Brown, and another “‘ The School- 
master’s Profession through a Layman’s Eyes.” Many good things 
are simply and effectively said. Here is one which is really the leit- 
motiv of the whole work: ‘“‘ When we are criticising its (the Public 
School’s) products, whether by way of praise or blame, it is really to 
a great extent the English character that we are criticising, subjected 
no doubt to a particular method of treatment, but still the essential 
English character.”” Here is a second quotation which amplifies the 
first: ‘‘ Milton defined education in its fulness as ‘ that which fits a 
man to perform justly, skilfully and magnanimously all the offices, 
both public and private, of peace and war.’ . If there is one 
of these three adverbs which is beyond the deserts of the public schools, 
it is the second, ‘ skilfully.’ As to the first and third there is less doubt. 
The public schoolboy has a strong feeling for playing fair, and if he 
is not positively magnanimous he has a strong antipathy towards those 
qualities which are the reverse of magnanimous. He tries at any rate 
to be just, and if he is often narrow-minded, he is not mean or petty- 
minded.”’ Would that there were room for more quotations from a 
book as characteristically English as it is characteristically Public-School. 
And as we are dealing in wishes, would that Mr. Darwin had dealt 
with the following riddles which will be the admiration of posterity : 
First, why are our educationists (foul word !) so entirely ignorant of 
the past and present of the Public Schools? And second, why is it 
that foreign admirers of English education have borrowed such things 
as they borrow, not from Eton or Winchester, but from Abbotsholme 
or Bedales ? 


by Bernird Darwin. (Longmans, 


WILD LIFE CHARACTERS. 


Nature Caricatures, Sketches from Exmoor, by F.C.G. (the late 
Sir Francis Carruthers Gould). (Country LiFe, 5s.) 
THE word “ delightful ” is so hackneyed, so trite, that one hesitates 
to apply it to this book, yet what other word is there that will take 
its place. For the book is delightful! The sketches live and so does 
the letterpress. With an extraordinarily sure touch the author penetrates 
to the character of his subjects, whether it be “‘ Bill Puffin and Some of 
the Boatmen ” or the two barn owls inspecting an egg and remarking, 
“The Nat’r’lists calls it ‘ Protective Coloration’”; or, yet again 
“The Gossips,” wherein a jay, a jackdaw and an old dame rook. 
complete in sunbonnet and apron, are discussing countryside matters. 
This latter group shows three perfect gossips, and somehow or other 
the rook’s bonnet, Mr. Jay’s smart hat and Mrs. Jackdaw’s neat clothes 
better portray the essential spirit of the birds than many a scientifically 
accurate drawing in some worthy work of reference. To take another 
example, there is the chapter on “‘ Beaks,” in which Alf Starling from 
London, spending an autumn holiday by the sea, discusses beaks 
(his information and remarks are of the soundest) from curlew’s long 
probe to those of the deep-sea fishermen, and we see the latter—three 
razorbills in nautical garb—smoking pipes against a wall. ‘‘ Why.’ 
says Alf Starling, ‘“‘ what a rummy lot of guys, they look as if they’d 
shoved their fyces into Aunt Jemima’s tea-cosy.”” Then there are 
chapters, such as that on the “ Critics,” illustrated with drawings 
devoid of any trace of 
caricature and of striking 
fidelity ; indeed, if one 
must have a grumble, let 
it be at the title of this 
volume, for, despite the 
author having clothed 
some of his subjects in 
hats and coats, etc., the 
word “‘ caricature ” does 
not fit these sketches. It 
implies a keen, if not 
unkindly, wit, with 
merciless dissection and 
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=. exaggeration of  char- 
N => iat there: ao . 
S SS acter, whereas, even in 
N = the drawi ng entitled 
SN: They’m a fair noos- 
8: 4 ance,” which shows two 
SH x badgers bagging the 
SH \ I 1 ! 

‘ badger digger (!), the 
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badgers are real badgers, 
simple, peace-loving, 
decent creatures. There 
it is, throughout the 
book, with its characters 
talking in broad but 
: easy-reading dialect, 
Ow \: — it be old Billy 

S we QS = Brock, complaining at 
{ \N S08 = his wife’s aneien clean- 
e ™ RS.) ing, “The missus has 
been and turned the ole 
plaice upzide down and 
inzide-out, and _ ’er’s 
scatted the beds all 
abroad, an’ I bain’t got 
a bit of bracken to lie 
down on, and I can’t 
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find a zingle thing I waants!” or some other creature, every bird 
and beast is placed before us as a real being—they are characters, 
not caricatures! Another thing emerges from these sketches with 
pen and pencil, and that is their author’s intense love of his countryside 
and the wild life of the west country. Alas! to think that the hand 
which drew them will draw no more, but we must be thankful for 
what we have, and young and old will alike enjoy this truly delightful 
volume. FRANCES PITT. 


FOR THE LOVER OF SHORT STORIES. 

The Mercury Short Story Book. (Longman’s, 7s. 6d.) 

The Best Short Stories of 1929. (AmerIcAN). (Cape, 7s. 6d.) 
FOR years the English connoisseur, not to mention the writer, of short 
stories, has been somewhat under a cloud. The publisher has told 
him that the demand for his favourite fare is too small to justify the 
expense of gathering it into book form, and he has been left to seek it 
in the magazines, from which, for the most part and with one or two 
honourable exceptions, the very qualities, such as truth to life, which 
make a short story worth his consideration, have the effect of barring 
it out. The two volumes whose titles head this notice should give him 
considerable satisfaction and the publisher food for thought. From 
the point of view of less acutely interested persons it may be worth 
while to point out what excellent value as ‘‘ reading matter ”’ both of 
these seven-and-sixpenny volumes are. In the former are four hundred 
clearly printed but well filled pages, an Introduction by Mr. J. B. 
Priestley, and contributions from some twenty-six authors among whom 
are included Walter De La Mare, Virginia Woolf, Margaret L. Wood, 
C. K. Scott-Moncrieff, George Moore and, in fact, only one or two 
mames not already well known in the literary world. The defect of 
the book is that, as it covers the whole lifetime of the London Mercury, 
from which, of course, its contents are culled, one or two of the stories 
are already familiar to us in other collections—Mr. De La Mare’s 
marvellous ‘‘ Seaton’s Aunt”’ is an instance. Even so, there is enough 
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here that will be fresh to everyone but the most industrious student 
of the Mercury, with an excellence of technique to delight the con- 
noisseur’s heart and a variety wide enough to keep the reader interested 
till the last page. 

The American short stories, a slimmer volume, offer us tweniy 
contributions and just over three hundred pages of reading, while 
among their writers are names such as that of Willa Cather, whose 
exquisite ‘‘ Double Birthday,” though, perhaps, it is nothing more than 
a very detailed sketch of character, has a texture which makes it un- 
forgettable. There are others known to English readers, and some 
which, so far, have made no impression on the public mind here. These 
American stories are, on the whole, extraordinarily good and scarcely 
ever so American as to be difficult for the most insular Englishman or 
woman to enjoy. It is interesting to note that at least ten magazines 
in America are ready and willing to print stories most of which the 
majority of English magazine editors, who share the publisher’s distrust 
of the reading public, would regretfully refuse. 

Since the Mercury draws its contributors from any land and the 
Best Stories are confined to the work of American writers, it is delight- 
fully impossible to compare the two volumes; but it would be no 
insult to either to say that bound under one cover there would 
be no noticeable falling off in quality where one began and the 
other ended. Though it is probable that neither book contains even one 
of the greatest short stories that have ever been written, the quality is 
high enough to make them both well worth a place on the bookshelf of 
short stories. BRENDA E. SPENDER. 


SOME SELECTIONS FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 


Tue New Despotism, by Right Hon. Lord Hewart (Benn, 2!s.); 
MEMOIRS OF A SociAL Democrat, by Philip Scheidemann (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 2 vols, 42s. net); THE EArt or Hatssury, by A. Wilson Fox 
(Chapman and Hall, 30s.); A Room or ONeE’s Own, by Virginia Woolf (The 
Hogarth Press, 6s.). Fiction.—Miss WELBy AT STEEN, by Archiba'd Marshal] 
(Collins, 7s. 6d.); THE SMALL Dark Mav, by Maurice Walsh (Chambers, 7s. 6d). 





END OF NEWMARKET SEASON 


‘*CAMBRIDGESHIRE” FEATURES AND THE TWO YEAR OLDS. 


IME was when a Newmarket season ended and you 

were sure of returning in the following spring to find 

the place and the way of racing entirely unchanged. 

And so it went on for decades. But the Newmarket 

of to-day is a vastly different institution. It has, 
on the Rowley Mile course, the finest grand stand in the country 
to-day. Certain features of its architecture might be open 
to some criticism, but it has a noble and imposing appearance, 
and it gives such a commanding view of the racing as was never 
possible before the big reconstruction took place. 

Then the “ Tote’ has come with buildings here and there, 
especially in the open spaces at the back, and a huge disfiguring 
indicator board, blacking out the sunshine and merely casting 
its own big unwanted shadow across the course, has been erected 
just below the finishing post. No one apparently thought 
of putting it above the winning post, where it would have been 
seen just as well and would have been unable to cause trouble 
when the sun happened to shine. 

Next spring, when we reassemble, we shall find the book- 
makers shepherded into a narrow, strip-like enclosure of their 
own, not facing the Members or Tattersalls, but having a frontage 
to the course itself. They will be divorced from their runners, 
who have really been their spies and informers to let them know 
what price the other fellow was laying and who was wagering 
heavily on the fancied horses. These runners have always 
been rough men in a hurry, who placed much reliance on the 
effectiveness of elbow work. The Stewards of the Jockey Club 
have done well to introduce this important change, which, 
without question, will add immensely to the general public’s 
comfort on the best racecourse in England. 

We shall have certain changes in the construction of pro- 
grammes, especially at the First October meetings. Those 
unwanted Triennial Produce Stakes events will finally be 
jettisoned for good. And while they are at it the Jockey Club 
will doubtless find sufficient reason for strengthening their two 
fixtures on the July Course. At the spring fixtures also we 
shall have certain new events intended for the exploitation 
of maiden three year olds, of which there will be so many in 
training which have been denied opportunities of winning races 
because of training difficulties during the exceptionally dry 
spring, summ-r and autumn. 

How could it be other than a strange result to the race 
for the Cambridgeshire Handicap that the winner should prove 
to be a three year old filly with a weight which included a rolb. 
penalty, with all the fancied horses, the Athfords, MacNabs, 
Songes and Masked Bandits shockingly routed? By a neck 
Lady Zia Wernher’s Double Life won from the 50 to I 
chance Vatout, a three year old from France that had a con- 
siderable weight for one of his age by reason of his having won 
the French Two Thousand Guineas. Only a head away in 
third place was last year’s winner, Palais Royal II, to whom, 
bearing in mind the gst. he carried, certain moral honours went. 
Then two short heads away, in fourth and fifth place respectively, 
were Ghost Train and the four year old Six Wheeler. 

Double Life won at 20 to 1. Shorn of the big penalty she 
picked up when the winner of the Duke of York Handicap, 


she would have been a really popular choice. That she achieved 
so much more than had been thought possible shows how she 
has been under-estimated and, therefore, that she must be very 
good. Indeed, her performance with 7st. 12lb. on her back 
is that of a filly which in the ordinary way would have been 
capable of taking classic honours. Yet it is hard to accept 
her on that estimate. What is undoubtedly very good about 
her is her courage and tenacity, for she simply would not be 
beaten, but battled her way to victory to wrest the lead from 
the French colt in the last twenty yards or so. 

By Bachelor’s Double (an old sire even when mated with 
her dam, Saint Joan), the filly had won four races previously, 
and, obviously, must have been let into the handicap too lightly 
in the first instance. I remember seeing her win the Chesterfield 
Cup on the last day of the Goodwood meeting, but only by a 
short head did she get home, and the form of those behind her 
had not worked out well. That is the reason, I suppose, why the 
Kempton Park and Newmarket handicappers took a lenient 
view of her form. The truth is that she had been rapidly 
improving, as some three year olds, especially fillies, will do in 
the autumn of their three year old days. Yet at first glance 
you would not imagine there was a deal of room for improvement 
in one with such limitations in the matter of size. However, 
we know it has actually happened. 

The winner was drawn 27 ina big field of thirty-six. Athford 
was at 34 and Six Wheeler at 33. Both of them were at a 
serious disadvantage, but as Six Wheeler did so much better 
by coming so very near to victory, it is not unreasonable to 
argue that he might actually have won had he been more 
favoured in the matter of the draw. For it is true that he had 
to race in his own company for most of the way, whereas 
Double Life was at all times in the stimulating company of 
the crowd. 

Athford would not have won in any circumstances, and 
The MacNab might or might not have done better but for the 
temperature he developed a day or two before the race. As 
it was he ran fast for close on a mile. Ghost Train had every 
chance and must have given his supporters a big thrill, as he 
remained right in the forefront of affairs until very near home. 
Yosemite’s form could not possibly have been right. As they 
allowed Sirett who rode to put up 4lb. of overweight, I think 
the horse would have done ever so much better had they given 
the ride to Weston at another pound or two of overweight. 
Weston, being Lord Derby’s regular jockey, knows the horse, 
and Sirett rode as if in entire ignorance of Yosemite’s peculiarities. 

The whole of the four days at Newmarket yielded engrossing 
racing throughout. As usual, I personally found most attraction 
in the running of the two year olds. I suppose in this department 
the Dewhurst Stakes was the chief event. It certainly possessed 
that reputation years ago, some high-class horses having won 
the race in their time. On this occasion the winner was a filly, 
and doubtless one of unquestioned high class. I refer to Lord 
Dewar’s Grace Dalrymple, who ran a particularly smooth race 
throughout and won by a length and a half from Mr. Barclay 
Walker’s Bennachie, with the Aga Khan’s Taj Shirin third. 
I do not accept the form as markedly good. Bennachie 
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Fashion! 


The November Harper is one glorious whirl of fashion. 
And it’s on sale NOW! Isnt that amercy? Below 
are only SOME of its wonders: — 


BARON DE MEYER publishes his FIRST zalural colour photo- 
graph of hats. They will amaze you as will his brilliant and witty 
article, ‘Headlines from my Diary.”” MARJORIE HOWARD puts 
the trend of Winter Fashions in a nutshell—she wv a clever creature! 
And then the pictures—CHERRY POYNTER on London Fashions, 
and stories by ROBERT HICHENS, KAREL CAPEK (of Robot 
fame) etc. etc. Pictures by FISH etc. etc. 


The Winter Fashion Number ot 


HARPERS BAZAAR 


Buy it now — price 9]. 
Such a and Sparkle 


Why go to the Pole for the Aurora Borealis 
« In all the Beat Honsco”’ when you can get Harper's from the Bookseller? 


OFFICES: 9 STRATTON STREET, EONDON. Wee. 





AKZ 


“Tam the British Harper” 


MAYFAIR 





1502 Stuarts 
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MONTE CARLO 


The Great Sporting Centre 


The Ideal Resort for Motorists 
e 
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Famous throughout the world for its three important annual motoring events, 1.e., 


THE AUTOMOBILE RALLY, 


the greatest international contest of tourism ... the programme of which extends over five days, from January 
29th to February 2nd, 1930, comprising a regularity competition, a comfort competition, and the exciting 


A 


~ 


Mont des Mules Hill Race, with, as a fitting close, a grand Gala Dinner offered by the International Sporting ; 
Club of Monaco in honour of the Competitors in the Rally ; 
and their passengers. 
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A scene during the “ Grand Prix’’ of Inspection of the Cars which competed | , | lo 
Monaco, so aptly given the title of in the Great Rally, taking place on the Hick : m 
“ The Race in the Town.” Terrace of the Casino. | : { th 
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For all details and information, application should be made to Monsieur ANTONY NOGHES, General 
Commissioner, INTERNATIONAL SPORTING CLuB, Monaco. 

The Hon. V. A. BRUCE, who has competed in all the Monte CarLo RALLIES since 1925, and who won the 1926 | 
AuTomosILE Ra.ty, has very kindly offered to give all information and help to English-speaking would-be 
competitors, who should write to the following address:—Hon. V. A. BRUCE, 86, HiH STREET, FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX. 
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had not done much since winning on the July Course in the 


summer, and Taj Shirin had failed the previous week-end over 


five furlongs at Newbury in what was not exalted company. 
Eyes Front, the winner of the Prendergast Stakes at the Second 
October Meeting over five furlongs, now showed inability to 
stay the seven furlongs of the Dewhurst Stakes course, and the 
very good-looking Pegasus, by Phalaris, collapsed with such 
startling suddenness as would appear to confirm reports that 
he has gone in his wind. His owner, Mrs. Chester Beatty, is 
loth to accept this as having actually happened. I hope she 
may be proved right, but I would be very anxious after seeing 
the way the colt collapsed and hearing what the jockey, Dines, 
said afterwards. 

Other important events for two year olds were the Criterion 
Stakes, the Moulton Stakes and the Dalham Stakes. They 
were won respectively by Lord Derby’s Candida, Lady Cunliffe- 
Owen’s Lady Abbess and Lord Ellesmere’s Quinine. The 
“ Criterion ”’ was run over six furlongs, and Candida won by a 
short head from Lord Dewar’s Golden Dawn, who has yet to win his 
firstrace. Weall thought he had certainly won this time, but the 
judge decreed otherwise. By the way, it is extraordinary the differ- 
ences of opinion 
there are at New- 
market with the 
judge’s verdicts, 
not only as to 
what has won in 
a tight finish, but 
as to the placed 
horses. You 
never hear such 
emphatic opinions 
expressed else- 


where. Appar- 
ently the most 
skilled observers 


cannot adjust 
their vision to 
the peculiarities of 
the angle at the 
finish. 

Candida is a 
neat and rather 
whippet - like filly 
by Sansovino. Her 
merit is her de- 

ghtful action and 
her stout-hearted- 
ess, which alone 
abled her to get 
er nose in front 
a tight finish. 
Olonel Giles 
oder ran a fine 
g-framed colt 
1med Strong- 
w, by Swynford. 
veryone did not 
/prove of his way 
racing, but 
2wance should 
made for his 


: W. A. Rouch. 
‘k of experience. 


LADY ZIA 








WERNHER’S DOUBLE LIFE, _J. 
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THE FINISH OF THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE WON BY DOUBLE LIFE. 


More racing will doa lot for him. The Aga Khan’s Teacup, who 
is a very fine model of a young horse, has undoubtedly taken a 
dislike to racing, and we have probably seen the best of him. 
Lady Abbess won the Moulton Stakes by a couple of lengths, 
and it is agreed she is very fast indeed up to five furlongs. 
Because of that we may be sure she will not be able to stay 
as a three year old. Lovat Scout was one of those beaten by 
her. Why he has so suddenly lost form is a mystery, and 
equally so I believe to his trainer, Fred Darling, whose stable 
is almost embarrassingly full of high-class two year olds. 

That trainer was responsible for Tiffin, whom he purchased 
as a foal for Lord Ellesmere. Also for Lord Ellesmere he 
purchased a yearling by S:mon Pure from Maranon at Sir Abe 
Bailey’s dispersal sale last year. The price paid was 2,700 
guineas, and, wonder of wonders, Lord Ellesmere appears to 
have got hold of another Tiffin. What astonishing luck! She 
is named Quinine, and the way she won the Dalham Stakes 
by four lengths stamps her as an individual of altogether excep- 
tional merit. Of course, one must wait awhile and see her put to 
a higher test; but, so far as one can judge, she will certainly 
come through it all right. Pennycomequick won this same race as 
a two year old. 
It was her only 
outing as a two 
year old, and the 
same may be true 
of Quinine. 

A maiden 
stakes for two 
year olds was won 
in thoroughly 
good style by a 
newcomer belong- 
ing to Lord 
Rosebery, one 
named Annaly, by 
Hurry On from 
Erycina. This is 
a chestnut colt, 
strongly made in 
every respect, and 
unlike most of the 
stock of his sire in 
the sense that he 
stands closer to 
the ground. Un- 
fortunately, owing 
to the death of 
his nominator, the 
late Lord Rose- 
bery, his engage- 
ments in the 
classic races were 
made void by a 
rule which no 
longer exists. 
Such may or may 
not prove to be a 
great misfortune, 
but it remains a 
fact that Annaly is 
a most likable colt. 

PHILIPPOS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


PYLONS ON THE DOWNS. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Si1r,—Before irreparable damage is done to the 
Sussex Downs and Pevensey Marshes a full 
and proper enquiry should be held in order 
that both sides may be given a fair chance to 
put their case forward, with a view to arriving 
at an alternative to the erection of these 8oft. 
towers which will undoubtedly disfigure one 
of England’s beauty spots and be the forerunner 
of others to be so disfigured. At a recent “‘ snap ” 
enquiry the idea of an alternative scheme was 
not dealt with and expert evidence was de- 
clined. I say “‘ snap” because the advice of 
this enquiry was sent to the various authorities 
concerned at a time when, as the Central 
Electricity Board must have known, they are 
in recess. The Central Electricity Board were 
also very careful that the secondary lines scheme, 
which also follows a route passing twice over 
the Downs, was not dealt with, and it is apparent 
that once the scheme for the Soft. towers is 
finally passed a further enquiry will be held 
with regard to the erection of the secondary 
line, which consists of 48ft. steel towers spaced 
at 40oft., following a route through Willingdon, 
Jevington, Newhaven, Lewes, on to Crow- 
borough and back through Hailsham to East- 
bourne ; so you see that this first move on 
the part of the Central Electricity Board is 
merely the thin end of the wedge towards the 
disfigurement of one of England’s most beauti- 
ful counties. The Minister of Transport has 
stated that the matter would be reviewed five 
years hence, but once the towers have been 
erected you may rest assured that no appeal 
would ever remove them, so why not review 
the matter now? In the first place, the 
132,000-volt line on 8oft. steel towers between 
Brighton and Hastings will only give Eastbourne 
a supply from these two towns and will in no 
way help the country districts until the second- 
ary line, on 48ft. towers, has been completed. 
Eastbourne has already stated that they would 
prefer to carry on generating their own supply, 
but here again the Electricity Commissioners 
have refused to sanction the borrowing of the 
necessary capital for extension of plant, stating 
that a supply will be given by the Central 
Electricity Board at a figure cheaper than we 
can generate. They admit, however, that this 
will have to be done at a loss to the Board, 
and one can naturally infer how this loss is 
going to be made up. At the present time 
Eastbourne is charging 3}d. for lighting and 
3d. to 1d. for other purposes, an all-in tariff 
at the very low rate of 74 per cent. of the rate- 
able value plus 4d. per unit., with further 
reductions to large consumers, and this figure 
represents practically the lowest for any other 
undertaking of a similar capacity in the country. 
If the Electricity Commissioners would grant 
the Eastbourne Corporation sanction to the 
borrowing of the necessary loan to lay under- 
ground cables to Hailsham, Pevensey and East 
Dean, thereby serving the most populated 
country districts, and also for additional generat- 
ing plant, there would be no need at all for 
the overhead line in this area, and the matter 
could then be reviewed at the end of five years, 
by which time underground cables for 132,000 
volts would be still more a commercial pro- 
position. It has been stated that it would cost 
£30,000 per mile to lay the 132,000 volt cables 
underground, but I have it on good authority 
that this figure is in the region of £11,000. 
Two and a half years ago a 132,000-volt cable 
was laid in New York and Chicago at a cost 
of more than double to-day’s prices, and, 
bearing in mind the normal advance of science 
and improvements in manufacture, it is quite 
safe to prophesy that in another five years the 
cost of underground, compared with overhead 
transmission of electricity will be in favour 
of the former. You might take as an instance 
of the above the cost of an ordinary wireless 
valve. Everybody knows that six years ago 
the ordinary valve cost 32s., and now, owing to 
advance of science and improvements in manu- 
facture, the price has been reduced to less than 
one-sixth the original. It cannot be argued 
that, as was stated at the public enquiry, 
“underground cable to carry this pressure 
is more or less in its experimental stages ” ; 
the Central Electricity Board has sufficient 
confidence to specify over 100 miles of under- 
ground cable for connecting up some of the 
greater London stations where reliability is 
their first consideration. This national scheme 
for the supply of electricity from super stations 
would not in any way be held up if the Central 
Electricity Board would divert their energies 
to the connecting up of the manufacturing 


centres of England, where it is admitted that 
beneficial results would be obtained ; the effect 
of steel towers among environs such as tall 
chimneys, pit-heads, etc., would not be noticed, 
but bear in mind the people who populate 
these districts look on counties such as ours 
to spend their holidays in and do not wish 
to be reminded of ‘“‘ home ”’ by the unsightly 
appearance these towers will undoubtedly have, 
even to them. Let the Minister of Transport 
leave us alone for the present, and we, in turn, 
will abide by his good judgment when the 
matter is again reviewed five years hence.— 
R. S. CHATFIELD, Chairman, Eastbourne Elec- 
tricity Committee. 


SOMERSET STABLES. 

To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—I have pleasure in sending you a photo- 
graph of the early eighteenth century stables 
at Hardington in Somerset, now owned by 
the Radstock Co-operative Society. The 





OLD 


design of these simple buildings seems so 
exceptionally pleasant that the Committee of 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings thinks your readers will be interested 


COUNTRY LIFE IN RUSSIA TO-DAY. 
To THE EpirTor. 
Sir,—You may like to hear something about 
everyday life in the U.S.S.R. It is a very curious 
thing. In the summer months a great many 
people from Moscow come and live in dachas 
in the neighbouring pine woods. These houses 
were mostly built before the revolution for 
well-to-do people. They are cf wood, and the 
oddest shapes, with many round, square or 
octagonal verandas both upstairs and down- 
stairs. There is a plot of, generally uncultivated, 
land around each house. In our dacha there 
are five families, and we, four of us, have two 
rooms, a third of the veranda and a fifth of 
the kitchen. Water comes from the pump 
and must not be drunk unboiled. Cooking is 
done on a Primus, though the house is provided 
with the usual immense Russian stoves for 
heating. The most important member of our 
family is the cook. She wakes us all up vio- 
lently at such a time as she thinks fit. After 
breakfast she presents one of us with the 
sweeping brush. We wash up the pots when 
we are told to, and we dare not eat too much 
sugar or make fresh tea without permission. 
Tea is very scarce, and so we have to keep the 
dregs from one meal to the next. You pour 





EIGHTEENTH CENTURY STABLES AT 


to see it. The stables are in no danger at 
the present time—A. R. Powys. 


“HUNTING AND THE 
To THE EpITor. 


NATION.” 


S1r,—As one who has hunted for many years 
in the west of England and in particular with 
the Devon and Somerset Staghounds, may I 
be permitted to express my very sincere appre- 
ciation of “ M.F.’s”’ excellent article in your 
issue of October 26th, 1929? In his quest 
for the existence of cruelty in hunting—that is 
to say, the infliction of unjustifiable pain— 
his process of elimination very rightly leaves 
him confronted with the word ‘‘ imagination.”’ 
On the one hand, that which we imagine is 
taking place in the hunted animal’s mind, and 
on the other hand that which is actually taking 
place. From my own experience of a great 
many incidents that I have witnessed, I have 
no hesitation whatever in saying that the two 
are as far apart as the poles. This latter question 
of the “actual state,’’ unfortunately, can, of 
course, never be anything more than a matter 
of opinion—I say unfortunately because it 
has ever been and, presumably, ever will be a 
fact that the most ardent critics in this world 
are invariably those people who merely “‘ watch ” 
and do not “ perform”! Hence they are not 
in a position to argue from personal experiences, 
which count so enormously. Among the many 
incidents I could instance in support of “‘M.F.’s” 
theory, and as such in direct contrast to the 
reasonings of the humanitarians, the best is, 
perhaps, that of a herd of some twelve wild 
red deer stags lying down in the open within 
about 1ooyds. or 1s5o0yds. of the Dulverton 
Foxhounds’ kennels at North Molton, North 
Devon. They remained there for quite a while, 
apparently entirely at their ease and quite 
indifferent to, and unruffled by, the persistent 
baying of most of the hounds which were easily 
able to view them when let out for exercise 
in their wire run. This actually occurred only 
a few years ago—RICHARD STAPLEDON. 


HARDINGTON. 


an inch of cold tea into your glass and then 
fill up with boiling water from the samovar. 
From time to time the cook goes away for a 
day or two days—nobody knows where, and 
nobody asks. Besides the cook there is the 
grandmother, a remnant of the bourgeoisie. 
She is scrupulously clean in her person. Each 
morning she washes herself down to the waist, 
which the cook considers indecent at her age, 
‘* washing herself like a bride,”’ as she puts it. 
At meals she swallows vast quantities of food, 
with a lot of noise but no fuss. Now in one room, 
now in another she appears, says something 
to which no one replies, and disappears. 
The rest of us wash in the river. The bank is 
divided into portions allotted alternately to 
men and women, but as people walk along the 
path above and boats sail through the middle, 
this hardly ensures privacy. One goes down 
to the little raft, with one’s towel, sponge, soap, 
etc., and proceeds to wash one’s person and 
one’s clothes. One may also bathe from the 
raft, but most people prefer the sandy beaches 
on the inner curve of the river. Here sun- 
bathing goes on in promiscuity that would 
turn grey the hairs on the head of an English 
town councillor. Clothing is extremely various. 
The men mostly wear flannel trousers and 
jumpers with belts at the waist. White flannels 
and an embroidered jumper look delightful. 
The younger women and girls favour the 
coloured sarafan, a sort of laced pinafore worn 
over a white blouse with puff sleeves, and a 
coloured handkerchief on the head; _ they 
either wear socks and sandals or go barefoot. 
There are, of course, a great many women who 
prefer ordinary summer frocks, but these 
frocks are usually in the fashion of three or 
four years ago. The medical professor who 
lives next door wears maroon-coloured shorts 
and nothing else. In spite of the large popula- 
tion, it is generally very quiet, and we can go 
undisturbed gathering wild strawberries and 
raspberries in the forest and by the roadside ; 

but on Sundays large crowds come out from the 
town and the woods are full of broken bottles 
and the sound of concertinas—M. E. DRAKE. 
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“THE SIDE-SADDLE 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—In spite of the many arguments against 
the side-saddle, I do not believe it will ever 
die out entirely. Granted that riding astride 
is safer, cheaper, easier, better for the horses, 
and that horses ridden side-saddle do very 
often deteriorate, I cannot agree with ‘‘ Knock- 
iXnees ” that riding astride is more becoming. 
! think that very few women, however efficient, 
ook really well astride: and is there a more 
‘rrotesque sight than a stout woman, past 
er first youth, riding thus? Apart from 
ppearances, some women do not start riding 
intil fairly late in life, and I doubt if a beginner 
f over thirty could acquire sufficient grip 
0 cross a country with security and enjoyment 
iding astride. Perhaps I may be permitted 
o take my own case as an illustration. As 

child I rode astride, but had a poor seat, 
nd finally lost my nerve as the result of many 
ills. After many years I learnt to ride side- 
addle, to find that it was difficult to fall, 
nd that strength of seat made for improvement 
f hands and general comfort. My nerve 
ecovered and, finally, a few years ago, I 
started to hunt with great enjoyment. I 
now a good many other women who would 
,ot hunt if they were obliged to ride astride. 
“herefore, long live the poor Victorian side- 
addle for the sake of the stout, elderly or 
nervous !— FaT AND Forty. 


AGAIN.”’ 


To THE EDITor. 
Sir,—Captain Hance’s views are expressed 
vith more force than clarity. As I understand 
him, he is telling us, in effect, that grip is 
better than balance; but that if, in spite of 
this, we do become balanced, we must pivot 
our bodies from the knee quite independent 
of the stirrup. This sounds terribly difficult 
io me. He then goes on to tell us that it is 
not possible to learn to ride properly unless 
fences are jumped without reins and stirrups. 
But his reason for imposing this somewhat 
alarming exercise upon his purils is, curiously 
enough, not to assist them in overcoming 
the ordinary events of riding, but to prepare 
them for the unusual contingency of a broken 
stirrup leather. (When I had got this far in 
his dissertation I became infected by one of 
“C. C.’s” beatific smiles.) Then he con- 
tinues: ‘“‘ One of the most important things 
in riding is to always have the knee in front 


of you, so that if the knee slips down, the 
rider’s platform has disappeared”?! I am 
sure if I could understand this, I should 


realise at once how frightfully important the 
statement is; but as I am quite unable to, 
I feel encouraged enough to tell the readers 
of these columns that, in my opinion, there 
are indeed better ways of learning to ride 
than the one your martial correspondent 
advocates so vehemently, and to remind him 
that teaching alone is not necessarily a sufficient 
experience in matters of subtlety and of science. 
With regard to “P. S.” and “C. C.,” both 
seem to regard the wearing of spurs as a matter 
of fashion. This is surely an odd view to 
take. If we find a horse goes better in spurs, 
then by all means put them on; but if not, 
why not leave them off? I cannot see what 
habit or custom or appearance should have 
to do with it. Personally, I think the less 
we use them the better results we shall get, 
provided we know how, where and when to 
apply the leg—M. F. McTaccart (Lieut.- 
Colonel). 


To THE EpIror. 

5ir,— With reference to the letters by ‘‘ Knock- 
Knees” and others in your issue of Octobe 
26th, I observe that ‘‘C. C.” is accused of 
‘Early Victorian’? views regarding  side- 
saddle riding, and others state that Joan of 
Are rode astride. Of course she did, she had 
no other means of doing so. We are indebted 
to Catherine de Medici for the invention of 
the side-saddle, and she was the first woman 
to use one. Certainly, for small or short 
women, it provides a very strong seat and 
taore freedom to the handling of the reins. 
Colonel McTaggart says hands should be 
sultivated.”” So they should certainly, but 
natural aptitude is a good foundation to 
tk upon. See some of those snap-shots in 
papers of riders jumping, men and 
ldren riding astride. Their seat is nowhere, 

i they are hanging on to the reins to keep 
*m near—I will not say on—the saddle, 
h the bit pulled nearly through on one 
e. Then note the difference in photographs 
Colonel McTaggart’s ‘‘ Forward Seat.” 

e reins are free and the horse at his ease. 

n “ P. S.”’ wants to wear spurs ; but why ? 
woman should wear spurs, nor a man 

« cer. They are cruel and unnecessary, 
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and a side-saddle rider can only wear one. 
“‘ Jorrocks’”’ says ‘“‘one side of the horse 
can’t go without the other,” so why torture 
him on one side? A good rider on a willing 
mount should never want a spur. So away 
with spurs altogether! They are a remnant 
of barbarism, one of the “‘ barbarisms ”’ such 
as lopping dogs’ ears and docking horses.— 
ae 


A. H 


To THE EDITorR. 


S1r,—Do, please, let me have a cut in before 
you say ‘“* This correspondence must now cease.” 
And I hope it won’t soon, for it has added a 
new joy to Country LiFe! Such vivacity 
(not to say venom) as some of the “ cross ”’ 
addicts display i is as good as a circus. My chief 
hope is that ‘‘ Crascredo ” may join in on the 
side of the “‘sides”’; his nimble wit would 
get under the guard of the bludgeon opponents 
of “C. C.” I’m sure! It seems to me that the 
astride advocates weaken their case by their 
intolerance, and surely that partly arises out 


“ 





of—dare I say it ?—ignorance. Not of horse- 
manship, but of the thing they condemn. 
Has Colonel McTaggart, or has Colonel 


Goldschmidt, even ridden for an hour, or a 
full hunting day, on a side-saddle ? Or have 
they tried to break or school a young one so? I 
doubt it! (But not the scathing sarcasm with 
which they would answer the query!) Then 
how can they, in fairness, damn the thing so 


ASTOR’S 


LADY VIOLET 


unreservedly ? I ride both ways, and until 
I was sixteen never tried a side-saddle, but now 
I prefer it and get better results with it. I have 
broken and schooled three colts, and taken 
prizes with one which never felt a man’s saddle 
till the judge who awarded his first premium 
rode him, and complimented me on his manners 
and handiness! And the joke of that is that 
practically all my training was done by the 
aid of Mount and Man and Bridlewise, using 
a stick in place of my right heel, and unlimited 
patience! I maintain that, though it may take 
longer, a good rider will get the same results 
with any kind of saddle, and the voice is quite 
as potent an “‘ aid ”’ as the leg in straightforward 
hunting work, if not in high-school. I do not 
pretend to be in anything like the class of the 
two gentlemen whose books have made my 
successes possible, but I have had success, 
and it was with a side-saddle. I think patience 
and a real love and understanding of “ horse- 
mindedness ” are more important than saddlery, 
and it always surprises me that Diana of the 
Crossways should be so vicious in her denuncia- 
tion of the other way. Use the instrument which 
gives the best individual results, say I, regard- 
less of fashion, prejudice or ‘‘ good form,” and 
allow each man or woman the seat he or she 
prefers without reference to bow-legs, knock- 
knees, defective vision or any other physical 
side issues. In conclusion, would it be possible 
for you to reproduce the enclosed splendid 
example of side-saddle performance just to 
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supplement the equally good example of astride 
work which appeared in your last issue? 
Taken together, they seem to illustrate my 
point so well—that either camp can produce 
perfection: and does. Forgive my lengthy 
intrusion into the fray, and do encourage the 
battle to go on! I am sure each letter makes 
for more knowledge of the subject, aside from 
great amusement! I enclose my card, but not 
for publication, please —BoTHways. 


To THE Epiror. 
Si1r,— The photograph in your Correspondence 
column of the lady jumping astride is very 
delightful, but I fail to see that it proves 
that all women should and could ride astride. 
The rider has obviously a horse of good courage 
and jumping powers, and the jump is not, if I 
may say so, a very formidable obstacle, the 
take-off and landing being particularly straight- 
forward. As for Joan of Arc, did she jump 
fences in any of her battles? It is jumping 
that tests a woman’s powers. I suggest the 
antipathy shown by many towards side-saddle 
riding is due to the fact that most of us do 
it so badly, and our unfortunate horses suffer. 
How few of us really sit in the right place, 
and stay there! The security the pommel gives 
is, in itself, a snare and is responsible for so 
much careless and bad riding. Side-saddles are 
now made that weigh only six or seven pounds 
more than an astride saddle, so the complaint 
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of the former’s excessive weight no longer 
holds good.—V. POWELL. 





To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—The correspondence appearing under 
this head has shed a flood of light on many 
subjects, but the point raised by my original 
letter remains in obscurity—why is astride 
riding banned in certain classes at agricultural 
shows? ‘‘ Knock-knees”’ makes a shot at 
the nail and, judging by ‘“‘ C. C.’s ” Cheshire 
catty reply, must, I think, have hit it on the 
head. Cannot some of the old women (of 
both sexes) who are responsible for the con- 
ditions in the show schedules be lured into 
the open? Otherwise I am afraid the corre- 
spondence is futile, nay, worse than futile, 
because I think the ban will be extended and 
tightened if for no other reason than to “ larn ”’ 
Miss Knock-knees and her sporting sisters 
to bow to the prejudices of these obsolete 
autocrats.— UNDERTAKER. 


To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—That the argument for and against 
the side-saddle should cause so many of your 
readers to furiously rage together offers 
the looker-on a very heartening commentary 
on the sound and safe position which the 
horse still holds in English country life. Who 
said the coming of the motor meant the 
departure of the horse ?—DEvON 












































































‘*“NOGGING WORK.” 
To THE EpDITOoR. 
Sir,—You may care to publish the enclosed 
photographs of nogging work in Suffolk in 
order that your readers may compare them 
with that published in your issue of October 
19th. With the exception of obvious repairs 
carried out in modern brick, these examples 
at Kentwell Hall, Long Melford, and the 
High House, Otley, appear to date from the 
late fifteenth or sixteenth century. There 
still remains a good deal of brick nogging in 
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AT THE HIGH HOUSE, OTLEY. 


East Anglia, but in many cases it has been 
greatly over-restored—F. A. GIRLING 


BUZZARDS IN DEVON. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—In an agricultural inland district of 
North Devon the buzzard has _ reappeared 
as a breeding species in places where it had 
been unknown during living memory. In 
September I was on holiday in this neigh- 
bourhood, and was pleased to discover that 
at least one pair had successfully bred this 
season. The young had not long flown, and 
one morning I saw the whole family of six 
buzzards soaring in circles over the woods. 
Their big nest, which I found, was placed half 
way up a large smooth-boled fir tree, close 
to the bole, in a wood mostly of oaks. The 
outside parts of the nest were built with fir 
sticks, showing that the birds discriminate 
in their choice of nesting materials, according 
to the tree they may select, for I know another 
buzzard’s nest near by, built in an oak tree, 
and the sticks used are oak. It is about five 
years since the buzzards installed themselves 
in the district, and they would appear to be 
holding their own. They are rarely seen on 
the ground, and for this reason they are not 
so easily surprised by the man with the gun 
coming over the hedge, who, as often as not, 
will kill any rare bird on sight, especially a 
hawk or bird of prey of any kind. Should 
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we ever get national parks, it is to be hoped 
that the large raptorial birds will get protection 
there, for it is these that are so deplorably 
rare in modern England.—JouN H. Back. 


RIVIERA GARDENS 
To THE EDITor. 

Sir,—In my article in your issue of October 
26th on the gardens of the Villa Maria Serena, 
I mentioned an old oil press with three cypresses 
standing guard at the side, but there was no 
illustration of it. I think it is so attractive 
with the white hill rising behind it that I 
hope you may care, a little late, to publish this 
picture of it—R. H. 


SWALLOWS IN THE 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—We have recently converted our old 
coach-house into a garage. and by this apparently 
innocent action have made some enemies. 
For many years a pair of swallows have built 
their nest in the rafters of the building, coming 
and going through a hole in the door, rearing 
their two broods every summer in peace and 
security. When they arrived this year the 
sight of a car in their exclusive quarters puzzled 
—and perhaps frightened—them a little, but 
they made no objection to the intrusion until 
the eggs were hatched. Then the sound of the 
engine was greeted with uneasy twitterings, 
which increased daily as the young birds grew ; 
but when the brood was almost ready to fly 
the parents became openly hostile. With amazing 
boldness they would dart towards the driver’s 
face, skimming across his shoulder, circling 
round him, uttering shrill cries, which con- 
tinued as long as the intruder remained. By 
the middle of August the family of swallows 
had increased to fifteen or sixteen. The first 
brood—which usually disappears when the 
second is coming—haunted the neighbourhood 
of the garage and shared in the excitement 
caused by the car. When the second lot of 
young birds were quite able to look after them- 
selves we decided to block up the hole in the 
door. We were forced to this action by the 
complaints of the driver, who objected to 
the extra cleaning of the car. It was done 
when the swallows were absent on one of their 
long family excursions. They returned in 
the evening, the parents leading the way, 
swooping down to the nest in their usual 
fashion. When they found the entrance barred 
there was a wild flutter of dismay. Repeated 
investigations were made and an indignation 
meeting held on the roof to protest against the 
“lock-out.”” In a short time what looked like 
an organised effort to force an entrance was 
tried but with no avail. We expected them, 
then, to retire beaten, but first we were treated 
to a demonstration of their feelings. It seemed 
as though the courtyard was filled with a 
perfect tempest of swallows. Here and there 
up and down, they flew, beating against the 
lower windows of the house, sweeping up to 
the chimney stacks. Wings flashed and white 
feathers gleamed everywhere, while the air 
was filled with angry sound. At nightfall they 
retreated to other quarters, leaving us keenly 
aware of their resentment, and we have not 
seen them since——OoNAH AITKEN. 


GARAGE. 


RAIN-WATER 
To THE Eprror. 
Sir, Those of us who are responsible for 
the health of communities working in out-of-the- 
way places in the tropics have to rely on storage 
of rain- water for all potable and domestic 
purposes. The keeping of such water sweet 
in the jungle in Trinidad, where our oilfields 
are situated, is a s7me qua non in connection with 
our oilfield operations, but, fortunately, it 
offers no difficulty provided that organic matter 
be excluded from, and air and light admitted 
into, the storage. In the first place, the storage 
vessel should never be made of wood, but 
rather of iron, cement or some. such-like 
inorganic and non-rottable material. Air and 
light are admitted through an ample opening 
covered with wire gauze of so fine a mesh that 
even insects, especially mosquitoes, cannot enter. 
This naturally means that rats, birds, etc., 
and their excreta, are excluded. Gutters should 
be set at such a slope as will prevent stagnation 
of water in them, and, moreover, after the 
leaves have fallen, it is desirable that the gutters 
should be cleaned. Moss, creepers, etc., on 
slates and tiles of the roofs should be removed 
from time to time. With these few simple 
precautions the water will remain sweet in- 
definitely, as evidenced by the fact that our 
main storage reservoir has not had to be cleaned 
out since it was built some ten years ago. 
The chief troubles at home are caused by the 
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use of wooden barrels with either no lids 
or such ill-fitting ones that birds, rats, etc., 
have entry; or, on the other hand, they are 
almost hermetically sealed to the exclusion of 
light and air. Incidentally, any water to which 
mosquitoes and gnats have access affords the 
medium necessary to them for their propaga- 
tion.—ALEXANDER DUCKHAM. 


To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Rain-water, if kept in an underground 
tank and free from light, is quite pure and 
clear. I lived many years in a village where 
there was no Company’s water, and, conse- 
quently, no builders !—Tuos. FISHER. 


To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—Mr. Alfred B. Oliver will find the 
simplest plan for preserving rain-water clear 
and sweet is to have an underground cistern 
into which the down spouts discharge their 
water. Rain-water must be kept in the dark 
to remain pure. For thirty-three years | 
tried this plan, and it never failed, whereas 
my water-butts, exposed to the light, were 
continually in need of cleaning out, especially 
during the summer. No chemicals are required 
for this plan—CouNTRY PARSON. 


BEHIND THE TIMES. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—l wonder if you would be amused by 
this photograph of the telegraph boy (aged 


sixty) at Dugort on Achill Island. We are 


still a little way behind the times in some parts 
of Ireland —W. B. C. 





THE TELEGRAPH BOY OF DUGORT. 
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HE home life 

of Britain will 

always centre 
round the hearth— 
the fireplace makes 
or mars the beauty of 
aroom. Let it be fash- 
ioned by craftsmen. 
. . . Let it embody 
beauty of design with 
strength and utility. 
... Let it be a Hoole 
Grate—a product of 
craftsmen who still 
follow the finest tra- 
ditions of metal work 
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ABOVE. No. S 777. 
Rustless Canopy Dog- 
grate, with bright stan- 
dards to fire, knobs, outer 
cheeks and top bar. 


RIGHT. No. S. 712. 
Tudor Rustless Interior 
size 22In. X 30in. x 16in. 
fire, with “Carlton” 
solid brick back and 
“Carlton” Fire parts. 
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BRITISH HARD COURT 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 
1930. 


(BOURNEMOUTH ) 


BRITISH JUNIOR 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
19729. 


(WIMBLEDON) 
‘¢ En-Tout-Cas’’ Courts are replacing those 
made by our competitors and used 
previously for the above Championships. 


Write for illustrated booklet and full particulars to: 


The EN-TOUT-CAS Co.(Syston)Ltd. 
SYSTON near LEICESTER. 


or call at our London Office in 
FORTNUM & MASON’S Sports Dept., 182, PICCADILLY, W.1. 
Telephone: Regent oo40. 
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YOUR PRIVATE DRIVES AS SMOOTH 








" rent Park, (Earl Verulam) surfaced with VIALIT 
A single dressing of VIALIT BITUMEN (the 
road-surfacing cold emulsion used by over 
1,000 highway authorities in Britain) transforms 
the gravel drives and paths of a country estate 
into good roads—smooth, waterproof, dustless, 
silent. 


Non-skid for cars—Non-slip for horses. 
Vialit requires no heating. Can be applied | 
by your own garden staff. i 

Write for particulars and estimates 
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VERYBODY to-day 

wants a house that is 

comforiab'e and _ con- 

venient, but it is quite 

a mistaken notion to 
suppose that this can be ob- 
tained only by a ‘“‘ modern ” 
house. The fact is that the 
structure is of secondary im- 
portance. The plan is the 
cardinal thing, and with a given 
type of plan you can have a 
house which outwardly follows 
an old manner, or is starkly 
modern. Personal wishes are 
the determining factor. In the 
present instance the owner, 
Captain H. C. Gaze, desired a 
house planned to suit present- 
day needs, but designed and 
constructed of brick and _ half- 
timber in the Tudor manner; 
and the work has been well 
carried out by his firm, Messrs. 
Gaze and Sons. 

The house occupies a high 
site, and the drive up to it is 
through a beautiful avenue of 
beech trees, which form a 
woodland screen on the north 
side, while the other side of 
the house enjoys a splendid 
view over the golf course and 
open countryside. The house 
has been set on the site ex- 
pressly to command this view. 

The front entry is well 
sheltered, and leads through a 
lobby into a good-sized hall of 
oblong form, with the staircase 
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rising at one end. Opening directly off 
the hall is the lounge, which is the 
principal room on the ground floor, 
and on the opposite side is the dining- 
room, with a “den” snugly placed 
between the two. 

The service quarters are on the 
east side of the house, the kitchen being 
placed next to the dining-room, with a 
service lobby at one corner, and the 
servants’ sitting-room on the other 
side of the corridor. The garage is well 
cut off from the house, but linked to 
it so that access under cover is possible. 

Upstairs on the first floor the main 
space is taken by the principal bedroom 
in the west wing, this room having its 
own bathroom and dressing-room en 
suite, with a built-in wardrobe between 
them. Centrally placed on the garden 
side is another large bedroom, with 
bathroom adjacent, and at the front of 
the house are the nurseries. The servants’ 
bedroom is placed over the kitchen, 
and there is a separate bathroom in 
connection with it. 

As regards the structure, the half- 
timber includes a good proportion of 
old oak obtained from demolished barns, 
which here again has been structurally 
used, and has the pleasing colour and 
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FIRST-FLOOR LANDING. 


suavity of line which old timbers always 
possess. The bricks came from the 
Claygate brickfields, and the roofs are 
laid with hand-made tiles of good colour. 
The three gables on the entrance front 
make a pleasing composition, and equally 
effective on the garden side is the roof 
slope punctuated by dormers and sweep- 
ing down so as to form a cover for the 
very ample loggia on this side. 

The terrace is flagged, its retaining 
wall built up with flints obtained from 
the site when this was levelled. Immedi- 
ately in the foreground, in a broad 
expanse of grass, is a sunk garden with 
flower beds in shallow tiers and a central 
fountain basin as focal point. Beyond, 
the grass walk is flanked by herbaceous 
borders, with a stone seat at the end 
in axial line with the loggia, while to 
the west are the kitchen garden and a 
hard tennis court. 

Inside the house we find the lounge 
faced with blocks of Bath stone, the 
dining-room lined with oak panelling, 
while in the bedrooms are wall surfaces 
finished with plastic paint, bathrooms 
appointed in the most modern fashion, 
and the working side of the house 
admirably equipped. 

RANDAL PHILLIPS. 
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"HE “CASTLEREAGH” 
\ alnut Occasional Chair in super- 
f e quality English-made wool 
‘\opestry - - £15.0.0 
Ditto in Calico or 
Lining - £9.5.0. 














Hand Made 


Furniture 














THE “ORMONDE” Walnut 






Elbow Chair covered in fine 
quality English-made wool 
Tapestry - - £13.17.6. 
* 







Ditto in Calico or 
Lining £10.0.0. 








THE “LOVELACE” finely 
carved Walnut Stuart style Arm- 
chair in fine quality English- 
made wool Tapestry trimmed 
tassel fringe - £22.10.0. 
Ditto in Calico or 
Lining £18.0.0. 
THE “NORTHCOTE” very 
finely carved Walnut Occasional 
Chair in fine quality English- 
made wool Tapestry £13.17.6. 











DAMP BUILDINGS CURED 
THE KNAPEN SYSTEM 
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Notice the KNAPEN Siphons 


PALACE OF VERSAILLES. 


The KNAPEN Siphon is the only scientific cure 
for ground or capillary damp. It extracts the 
moisture from the wall and leaves it permanently dry. 


Rid your Country House, your Farm or Cottage 

property of damp. Nearly 200 installations made 

in Great Britain since 1928. Used throughout 

the restoration of the Palace of Versailles, in 

Oxford and Cambridge Colleges, old Churches and 
Country Houses. 


Full Information from : 


BRITISH KNAPEN LTD. 


DRAYTON HOUSE, 


30, GORDON STREET, LONDON,W.C.1 


Phone : Museum 1184 
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Ditto in Calico or 
Lining £11.15.0. 


Furniture such as Bartholomew & Fletcher 
produce stands in pleasing distinction to mass- 
production work. Beauty of design and super- 
lative craftsmanship need cost you no more 
than machine- made mediocrity. Catalogue 
‘Fine Upholstery” post free on application. 


BARTHOLOMEW & 
FLETCHER 


Est. 1843 


OSBORNE HOUSE 


TENHAM COURT ROAD - w.t. 











Old English Fireplaces 
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FIREPLACE No. 145. 


SUNDIALS, GARDEN WORK, etc. 
Over 60 different moulds used. 
All Bricks and Tiles are handmade. 


Sandfaced, in various mottled and red colours. 


Special designs made to order. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
MENTION “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


CLAYGATE BRICKFIELDS LTD. 


Claygate, Surrey. 
Esher 416. 
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AND TWEED 
124 GNS 





























THOMAS DE LA 
RUE & CO., LTD. 
Onoto Service Depots: 
Paris House, 
Oxford Circus, W.1. 
110, Bunhill Row, 
London, E.C.1; 
139, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 































A PERFECT PEN 
and a NEW Onoto Giit 


EFORE you choose your 
presents this Christmas 
call at your stationers’ or 

stores and ask to see the latest 
models of the famous Onoto Pen. 


Here is definitely a gift whose lasting 
beauty and daily utility will make it im 
possible to be forgotten. From the man, 
delightful Onoto styles you may choos 
a pen whose strength, reliability anc 
smoothness of writing will be a con- 
tinual reminder of your regard and gooc 
taste. 


Ask also to see the Onoto Desk Sets, th 
NEW Onoto gifts with the traditiona 
Onoto standards of usefulness and beauty. 


Carlton Ware Desk Set, complete wit! 
gold mounted Onoto Pen and Vase fc 
holding pen knife, letter opener, 

etc. a - vs ws 50/ 





the 
British 
From 15/- 


Also in beautiful colours, / 
mounted with 18 carat gold 
bands .. aa ss eolm 


Size as illustrated .. 35/- 4 


.) OF ALL STATIONERS 
AND STORES 
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THE HIRELING 


By RicHarpD BALL. 


T was in the Club smoking-room one afternoon in January 
that I came upon Toby Studdart. 

“Oh, hullo!”’ he grunted, looking up at me for an 
instant with those peculiar blue eyes of his. ‘‘ Come and 
sit down.”’ 

“Tm goin’ to have a cup of tea, and then go 
home. And, oh I forgot, I’ve got to go up to the Shelbourne 
first to see a chap, American fellow—wants to hire a horse 
to-morrow, he says.”’ 

I grunted in my turn. Toby’s ingenuity in devising plans 
towards making ends meet was only equalled by his apparent 
difficulty in doing so—this hiring out business was his latest 
idea! And { also ordered tea. 

““T don’t know what I’m goin’ to do about it,’”’ Toby con- 
tinued, ‘“ I’ve the whole yard fuli of crocks.”’ 

Long as I have known him he always had! And from 
among them a surprisingly good horse not infrequently emerged— 
sometimes to the chagrin of the bookmakers, and some other 
people. 

“If Black Diamond ’ud be any use to you to ride yourself, 
you can have her,’ I said. 

“Thanks, old man.’’ Even as I spoke I had regretted 
myself. ‘It’s darned good of you. But I don’t know yet. 
I'll have to wait and see what the fellow wants. Very off- 
handed he sounded. Rang me up an hour ago to come and 
see him. I said I would—when I was ready.” 

i made no reply. That was Toby’s way. In everything 
he was different from everybody. And yet everybody liked 
him. 

“Well, now,” he said, getting suddenly to his feet, “I 
must be off. Tell you what. Come on round in twenty minutes 
or so. I'll know then what the fellow wants. Said he’d heard 
I hired the best horses in the country and he wanted the best 
I had!” Toby grimaced. ‘‘I wonder how much too good 
for him that ’ud be?” 

I laughed, thinking of those few boxes at the back of the 
yard where were stabled the good horse or two of whom nobody 
heard much—until the proper time. And my eyes followed 
Toby’s spare, shabby figure as he made his way down the length 
of the room. 

I came upon him half an hour later in the hotel lounge, face 
to face with the big “‘ American fellow’ of whom he had spoken. 
His small, spare figure looked shabby by contrast. ‘‘ Waring,” 
he said shortly, “‘ Mr. Hodgens from New York.”’ 

The b'g American smiled largely. ‘‘ Very pleased to meet 
you, sir,’’ he said. 

A nice fellow, I felt. But I also felt that he wasn’t gifted 
to get on with Toby—if by nothing more, by his eagerness 
to make himself agreeable. 

“Mr. Studdart and I have been having a little chat about 
the hunting field,’’ he hastened to tell me. ‘‘ He’s going to 
mount me with your hounds to-morrow. I hear Mr. Studdart 
keeps the best horses in this part of the country, and I tell him 
to hire me the best he has. Isn’t that right, Mr. Studdart ? ” 

“Yes,” Toby nodded, “‘ that’s quite right.” 

“You’ve hunted a good deal in your own country?” I 
asked, feeling the necessity of making conversation. 

“Yes, sir, I’ve hunted a good bit on and off. I’m mighty 
fond of the hunting field. And I may say, Mr. Waring, sir, 
that it’s the only place where you folks over here have got us 
real beat.”’ 

He glanced at me once again. ‘“‘ No, sir, we can’t compete 
with your hunting field.” 

““Good sport, though ? ” 

“Yes, sir, we get some real good sport. But you’ve got 
us beat, for all that—you’ve got the country ; and what strikes 
me coming along over here is, if you gentlemen will allow me 
to say so, the way you go along letting the whole business dog- 
gone take care of itself. Why, sir, if we had your hunting field, 
we'd see money init. We'd go right in and develop that hunting 
field as far as it might be. We'd advertise, sir. We'd cater for 
the public. We’d see about getting our twenty or thirty, or, 
maybe, forty per cent. out of the proposition right away. 
Whereas you gentlemen are content to go out and take the 
fresh air and enjoy yourselves a bit.” 

I murmured assent. Toby got to his feet. 

“Tl have the horse at the meet for you sharp at eleven, 
Mr. . . .,” hesaid. ‘‘ I must be gettin’ on now.” 

“Well, good-bye, Mr. Studdart.’”’ The big young man’s 
affability was as imperturbable as ever. ‘‘ Very pleased indeed 
to have met you, sir. Hire me the best horse in your stable. 
I was raised to ’em right up from a boy. I'll get along with 
the best you’ve got all right.” 

Toby nodded. ‘‘ Coming, Waring?” 

“Tl be deuced glad if you'll lend me Black Diamond,” 
he said, when we were outside, ‘‘ I’m going to give the fellow 
Red Gauntlet.” 

I was on the point of asking why. Red Gauntlet was the 
one definite failure among all Toby’s horse-dealing ventures. 
Though he would never admit it, I knew it was as much as he 








could do to hold him himself. ‘‘ Sometimes the brute goes half 
mad,” he once confided. And hitherto he had always steadily 
refused to hire him out. 

So I felt emboldened to protest. ‘‘ Oh, I say, supposing 
something happens . . .?” 

Toby remained silent, pacing steadily along by my side. 
I felt that the same thought ran in his mind as in mine—of the 
six years he had now had Red Gauntlet, of the several times 
he had sold him (always to have him spun), of the fruitless 
seasons in training. 

“Supposing something did happen?” I ventured again. 
““ Supposing he did run away ? Supposing the chap got hurt ? ”’ 

‘Well, perhaps it might stop him talking so much,” Toby 
muttered, his teeth clenched on the stem of his pipe. 


Red Gauntlet’s satin quarter was the first thing to catch 
my eye at the meet the following morning, and waiting beside 
Red Gauntlet was my mare. I found myself once again hoping 
that Toby would give her an easy day. 

And as I did so I heard him at my stirrup. “She is 
looking fairly well,’ he said. 

“Yes,” I began, hopefully, ‘‘ 1 want to ease her off a little 
now before putting her into training Then a voice 
which I at once placed broke in, ‘‘ Good morning, Mr. Studdart, 
sir. Good morning, Mr. Waring.” 

Hounds had just moved off from the fingerpost, and were 
slowly making their way up the road. “‘ Here, Mr. Hodgens,” 
said Toby, shortly, “‘ this is the horse I have for you.” 

He hurried across the road, the big American following upon 
his heels. ‘‘ A very fine horse indeed, Mr. Studdart,” I heard 
him say a moment later, as he took stock of Red Gauntlet 
with one keen, slow glance. ‘If he’s as good as he looks— 
well, I may say I think I'll be very fairly pleased.” 

““ He’s a good deal better,”’ said Toby gruffly. 

“ Any—well, what you’d call particular vices ?’”’ He was 
by now in the saddle, gathering up his reins. 

“ He takes a bit of a hold,” said Toby as we all three began 
to walk up the road. 


“Oh, I see ’’—for the moment it did not appear that Mr. 
Hodgens did. ‘‘ You mean, he pulls pretty strong ? ” 


“Yes, pretty strong.’”’” There was an increased curtness 
about Toby’s tone. For my own part, I liked the fellow; but 
I could see that he might get on other people’s nerves. 

“Well, I guess,” continued Mr. Hodgens, “I'll be able 
to hold him all right. I’m glad to know, though. I’ve ridden 
a puller or two back in the States. And he looks a picture. 
I’m real pleased to be seen so well mounted, Mr. Studdart = 
But Toby had put Black Diamond into a trot, and was ten yards 
up the road. 

“T’ve got a great admiration for Mr. Studdart,’’ said Mr. 
Hodgens, meeting my glance. “I took to himright away. ‘ Here’s 
a gentleman,’ I said to myself, ‘and as well a man who has got to 
work and aint ashamed of it.’ Yes, I took to him right away. .. . 
And yet I gather he’s only moderately successful over here. Why, 
in the States I’d guarantee he’d make good in less than no time, 
and I’ve made free to tell him so. Case of wasted opportunities, 
it seems to me—like his giving me this two thousand dollar horse 
to ride!’ He leaned forward, patting Red Gauntlet’s shoulder, 
and a moment later we passed in off the road through the 
gate that led down to the covert, and Red Gauntlet, feeling 
the turf beneath his feet, gave that snatch at his bridle 
that I knew so well. Mr. Hodgens’ further remarks were lost 
to me. 

I was quite prepared to see the horse thunder through the 
field, possibly through the pack, but as I watched I saw that 
he was in hand again after a dozen strides, that in a hundred 
yards he was cantering, his rider sitting back in his saddle— 
perhaps not with that balance which is instinctive, but in the 
approved style of one who has learned his lesson well. Toby, 
I saw, had been watching, too, and as I came up to him I thought 
I surprised an almost guilty look in his eyes. But before 1 
had thought of what I should say he spoke. ‘“‘ Well, you see 
the fellow can ride all right,” he said in that guileless tone 
of his. 

Garryhorn Wood held a stay-at-home whom no efforts 
would induce to leave. And as time after time we deviously 
made our way from one end of it to the other, galloping along 
that stretch of grass at the top, squeezing in through the wicket 
gate, cantering along the rutty main ride, whenever I had a 
moment to spare from my five year old I could see Red Gauntlet 
indulging in all the tricks of his trade. Did we stand for a 
moment he leaned on his bit, side-stepped, cannoning into 
somebody. As we cantered round the open field at the top 
he swept by me, nose on the ground. I saw him charge through 
the narrow wicket sideways, Mr. Hodgens’ knee perilously near 
the post. And as I twisted cautiously round by the thorn 
bush at the farther end and once more came face to face with 
Mr. Hodgens, I saw blood springing freshly to his cheek. Toby, 
meeting my glance, smiled. And Mr. Hodgens smiled too— 
a little breathlessly. 
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It was nearly an hour later before the Master decided to 
go on, and we filed out again through the gate on to the narrow 
road, and jogged steadily along it in twos and threes. 

“Hope to goodness we get a hunt from this place,’’ began 
Toby, ‘‘ Did you watch the American fellow on the old horse ? 
He’s been ridin’ in my blasted pocket all the morning. But 
he can ride a bit. I must say that for him. Big fellow. 
Awkward sort of seat; but his mind’s made up that he’s 
damn well goin’ to do it—and he’s niceish hands. I’ve never 
seen the old horse goin’ quieter.” 

I gave a glance of surprise. 

““Oh, he ramps a bit, but he’d do that with anybody. Vl 
give you a day on him any time you like 

And then, as I glanced to one side, Red Gauntlet’ s pricked 
ears came within my line of vision, and I felt there was no need 
for me to reply. ‘“‘ Very high-couraged, this horse of yours, 
Mr. Studdart,” said Red Gauntlet’s rider affably across me. 


Hounds disappeared into Cook’s Gorse with one wave of 
the Master’s arm. And for a succeeding ten minutes we waited, 
all huddled together in one corner of the field. My young horse 
stood stock still, shivering with excitement ; and as I watched 
the covert fence, gazing beyond his tense, pricked ears towards 
the far corner where the whipper-in sat motionless, I suddenly 
saw a brown, wispish figure come stealing out into the field. 
I looked intently. Yes, it was! ‘‘ There he goes! ”’ I whispered 
to my neighbour. And then the old dog fox, with one hurried 
look at us, turned sharply round the corner out of sight. The 
whipper-in blew a shrill blast on his whistle and held up his 
cap at arm’s length. Through the expectant field ran a sudden, 
repressed movement. Reins were tightened, hats crammed 
down. We all of us moved a stride forward, our horses leaning 
on their bits. And the next moment the Master galloped 
hurriedly round into sight, half a dozen of the pack at his 
heels. “‘Porard ... Berard . . <« Hora. . «f” 
he called. Then out through the fence came old Vulcan, mak- 
ing hurried investigations with feathering stern. The others 
flew to him as he proclaimed the genuine thing with one 
melodious note. From somewhere unseen came the First 
Whip's tasp, “Get to it . . .« GET TO iT 
G-E-T T-O I-T!”’ emphasised by the crack of his thong. ‘The 
Master reined up his bay and stood still with hand upheld while 
the pack came surging out to him through the undergrowth. 
And then, a moment later, they were driving up along the hedge- 
row with a burst of tongue, while behind charged the field, a 
hundred strong. 

First, came an open fence. I steadied my horse and 
then let him have his head. Then came another, a little 
bigger—the young horse jumped it manfully. Next we 
turned down-hill, and as I jumped the ensuing drop Red 
Gauntlet flashed past me across it. Down the hill I watched 
him gallop, his head held low, his powerful quarters driving 
forward. ‘‘ Hodgens ‘ll be pretty stiff to-night,’ I thought 
to myself. 

Hounds then swept up across the rise of the succeeding 
hill with that appearance of effortless movement which is always 
theirs. Out of the first big grass field there was a low wall 
and beyond that a field of tillage rose up against us. Beyond 
the tillage field we pulled up for a moment on a road. But 
it was only for a moment that hounds faltered. When 
they found their line again the Master turned his horse 
sharply at the high bank off the road. Hodgens, on Red 
Gauntlet, followed him, with a scrambling heave of the big 
chestnut’s quarters. I saw Toby jump in a little higher up. 
And then some dozen of us turned and hurried down forty yards 
to a gate. 

Though out from the covert, down the hill and up the long 
succeeding stretch the pace had been good, across the dry stretch 
of upland on to which we had come it grew faster. Two or three 
disappeared from the front rank, and one or two others loomed 
into view. Toby was out in front, Black Diamond still going 
with ease and jumping with perfection, but the big chestnut 
was very close behind. As we crossed a series of small fields i 
watched them closely. Yes, Toby was leading the fellow on ! 
I saw him turn the mare at a stiff rail between two trees. Red 
Gauntlet followed upon her heels, charging on to the root-bound 
take off in a way that frightened me. Next came a wide, blind 
fence under thorn bushes. Toby chose the blindest part—and 
Red Gauntlet landed over it at Black Diamond’s stifle. 

I continued to ride the line, easing my young horse as best 
I could, and telling myself that I might have known how it would 
end. It had been patent from the beginning that Toby couldn’t 
stand the fellow, and if he continued to try and ride in Toby’s 
pocket, it was a certainty that Toby would do his best to put 
him down! And my mare . . .? I watched him race her 
at the narrowest of high narrow banks. She jumped it 
from field to field. But as Toby landed, Red Gauntlet landed 


at his knee! ‘Of all the lunatics!” I growled to myself 
“ I followed through a gap-way. ‘‘ The fellow shouldn’t be 
et loose.’ 


We had been going over forty minutes, but hounds still 
ran steadily on, Black Diamond in the field with them, Red 
Gauntlet close behind. My young horse was tiring, but I felt 
that I must see the end; and eventually I found myself with 
the Master—whose bay had been beaten all along for pace, but 
was the sort which stays on for ever—following on after those 
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other two. The cry of the pack grew gradually fainter, and we 
rode to the intermittent sight of those two others a field 
—sometimes more—ahead! But to that eventually succeeded 
a strange sense of remoteness. We galloped up along the head- 
land of a turnip field and down a lane to a small farmhouse. 
We hurried across the uneven pavements of the yard, while 
an old man stared at us with silent stupefaction from a stable 
door. Out into the fields again the Master led—wrenching 
down a rickety gate with the handle of his crop. Half way 
across the succeeding field he looked back, ‘‘ We’ve thoroughly 
lost them,” he began. “I can’t hear a thing. We’d best make 
for the road. It’s somewhere up there to the left.” 

But when we reached it, fortune sngularly favoured us. 
As I struggled with the fastenings of the last gate, there 
suddenly came to us the cry of hounds, faint, but seemingly 
growing Clearer. 

“‘B’ Jove, they’ve turned,’”’ the Master said. ‘‘ They’re 
coming this way now.” 

We shook our tired horses up once more, and began to 
gallop along the broad grass siding, and after a minute or so 
our straining eyes caught sight of hounds, and the two pink 
coats still following in their wake. ‘‘ He’s making for Mart- 
more,” called the Master, indicating the belt of woodland that 
lay far ahead. Then hounds wheeled right-handed towards 
us once again. ‘‘ Steady!’ said the Master. ‘‘ Don’tgoon. I 
think they’re going to cross the road.’ I nodded in silence, 
easing my horse and trying to see what I could of Toby and 
the other through the jagged lines of the hedge. 

A moment later they came into full view. Red Gauntlet 
now led, Black Diamond, ten lengths behind, looked tired ; 
and Toby was very white and sitting very still. Hounds took 
another turn, swinging towards us more sharply still. ‘‘ Dunno 
where they’ll jump that,” the Master said, nodding towards 
where they came. ‘‘ Both those horses are thoroughly done.” 

I needed no telling. And between them and the field by 
the roadside into which hounds had now swung was an old 
thorn hedge, high and branching, with strong stretchers nailed 
ACTOSS in the one jumpable gap. ‘It’s six foot,” I said, 

“and a good drop this side. They’ll have to go round some 
other way. 

The Master nodded. Then, “‘ Oh, the other fellow’s going 
to have a try at it!’’ he jerked out. I glanced hurriedly round 
again to see Red Gauntlet coming at the timber—tired, but 
still game. . . . Six foot, and solid . . .! I waited. 

So, too, did the Master. So, too, I think, must have Toby, 
galloping ten lengths behind. 

““ He can’t do it,’”’ I told myself. ‘‘ He can’t! The fellow’ll 
get an awful fall.” 

And then, with one heave of his quarters, the big horse 
did—landing heavily but safely in the nearer field. 

Then I saw Toby shake up my mare. ‘‘ Oh, damn it!” 
I groaned. But as she answered his call with all the quality 
that was in her, I felt that, perhaps, she might clear it too, 
and that this game in which Mr. Hodgens had now taken to 
play the lead would have to go on to some still further end. 
But, good as Black Diamond’s effort was, she failed. By nomo-e 
than half an inch—but the thing was solid! I heard her toe 
strike it, and the next moment she and Toby were turning somer- 
saults on the ground ! 

I shouted. 

Hodgens pulled Red Gauntlet round. But it was Toby 
himself, on his feet in a moment, who caught the mare as she 
was getting up. 


Later that evening I called round to see him. Black 
Diamond wasn’t as lame as I had thought she was going to be, 
and I wanted to tell him so, and to apologise for my remarks 
of the moment. Also—well, he had had the deuce of a fall! 
I found him in that dreadful sitting-room of his, where the 
remains of a meal shared the table with scattered sheafs of 
what looked to be mostly bills. He was still in his muddy 
hunting kit, with a big black patch on the shoulder. 

“Well,” I began, “‘ how are you ? ”’ 

““Me? Oh, I’m as right as rain.” 

““'You don’t deserve to be,’’ I began. 

Then he stood up, very slowly and stiffly. “‘My dear 
fellow, I’m deuced sorry. I really am. I hope I haven’t done 
the mare any-harm. But I couldn’t let that blasted American 
tide on top of me—and in the best hunt we’ve had for donkey’s 
years.” 

“He didn’t want to,’’ I said shortly. 

“But he did—or at any rate the old horse made him. 
He’d riled me enough before ! ”’ 

He slowly made his way over to the fireplace, and rummaged 
among the motley collection of objects upon the mantelshelf. 
“Do you know, Waring, from the beginning I felt that that 
fellow had the beating of me—somehow I felt it.” 

“You and your feelings! ’’ I laughed. ‘‘ You are as bad 
as an old woman.”’ 

“And he did beat me, right to the very end. Look at 
this!’’ Once more he searched among the old fixture cards 
and pipe spills and miscellaneous papers. ‘‘Look . . 

I looked at the slip of blue paper he held out—an unfamiliar 
cheque. ‘‘ Samuel Hodgens,’’ I read. ‘‘ Five hundred pounds.” 

““What’s it for? ’’ I asked. 

“For the old horse,’’ Toby answered mournfully. 
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Atmosphere... 


Harrods Decorative 
Advisers, with life-long 
experience and who are 
unequalled in England, 
can be consulted Free of 
Charge on all matters 
velating to Furnishing 
and Decoration. 


vvods Ltd 


HARRODS 


Keats knew it, Turner knew it; Robert Bridges and 
Brangwyn know it, this abstract something—Atmosphere. 
Inexplicable, a mysterious quality, rising out of the sub- 
conscious being, breathing through and surrounding their 
every word, their every brush stroke—the expression of 
their individuality. 

No less in interior decoration is this atmosphere to be 
found—consider the work of Robert Adam, Grinling 
Gibbons and their brother craftsmen. Masterpieces which 
Harrods reproduce, recapturing the individuality of the 
originals, for this is an art in which Harrods specialise. 


The illustration shows a Dining Room of French 
Empire period, by Harrods—a design well suited to the 
Town House. ‘The Chimneypiece of Verte Antique, 
finely mounted with Ormolu, and the Walnut English 
Furniture carefully chosen for comfort, blend in_ perfect 
harmony with the dignified proportions of the whole scheme. 
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J.C VICKERY 


Patented in all countries, including its improved 


fj The **Vikri’’ Shutter Watch 


(Patent) 


The Watch for Sportsmen, Motorists, 


Travellers, etc, 
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PRICES 


Shock Proof System 








Rough usage does not affect its reliability. 


It can easily be used with one hand. 


This is a great advantage to all sportsmen. 
The watch is smart in appearance and most reliable. Can be carried loose in 









lady’s bag or man’s pocket with other things. 


A Distinct Novelty and an 





Acceptable Gift 





TO BE OBTAINED ONLY OF J. C. VICKERY 


Engine-turned Solid Silver - - £7 7 0 
Plain Solid Silver - - - - - 617 6 
Beautiful Green Shagreen- - - 8 8 0 
Green or Grey Lizard Skin - - 717 6 
Engine-turned 9ct. Gold - - - 21 0 0 
Sct. , - - - 810 0 

Plain Sct.Gold- - - - - - B® 0 
, ct. , - - - - - - BW O 












By Appointment 
Si erin ete, toFt. Aes 
Jewell Lev oH Mb 
Sihivimith oHR. 


145 & 147 

REGENT ST. 

LONDON, 
“Wl: 













































KEEBLE, t10. esow om {| 


Carlisle House, Carlisle Street, | 
Soho, London, 


Antique Furniture 





Old Panelled Rooms 





OLD CARVED 
PINE DISPLAY 
CABINET 


with Bronze 


Slatted Door 


Circa 1780. 


AN 


INTERESTING COLLECTION 


OF EXCEPTIONALLY 


FINE PERSIAN 


RUGS 





3ft. rin. x $§ft. g}in. 


W.1 


Having secured a large Consignment of 


Fine Old Persian Rugs 


which have all been carefully selected 
for their QUALITY, DESIGN and 
COLOURING, an opportunity, which 
has not occurred for many years, 
is afforded Customers of obtaining 
at a reasonable price really Old 
Specimen Pieces of CABRISTAN 
and SHIRVAN makes, which are 


worthy of an early inspection. 





Decorations 











HARVEY NICHOLS & CO., LTD., KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W. | 
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PORCELAIN FIGURES OF THE 


PRESENT DAY 





1.—HANS ANDERSEN FIGURES. 


HE Royal Copenhagen Porcelain Manufactory, whose 

London headquarters are at 2, Old Bond Street, is 

the descendant of the famous eighteenth century factory, 

although it has been for many years a private enterprise 

and no longer the property of the Danish Crown. It is, 
however, 
under the 
King’s ___ pat- 
ronage, which 
gives it the 
right to use 
the word 
royal in its 
title. Like its 
predecessor, 
it marks its 
productions 
with three 
wavy lines in 
blue, symbol- 


ising the 
three Danish 
waters, the 
Great and 
Little Belts 
and the 2.—CAT. 
Sound. Like 


its predecessor, again, it makes a special feature of attractive 
groups and figures of animals and human beings. Those repre- 
sented here are all decorated in underglaze colours, the subdued 
palette of which is admirably adapted for a most realistic 
rendering of the crouching cat illustrated in Fig. 2. This is 
the work of the late Carl F. Liisberg, and is a most lifelike piece 





Height 8bhins. 


of work. This palette of pale colours is less suitable for dealing 
with the brilliant plumage of exotic birds, and, consequently, 
in the two varieties of pheasant illustrated in Fig. 3 there is 
no attempt at any realism beyond that of form. The one on 
the left is the work of a lady, Fru Andrea Nielsen, the other was 
modelled by 
P. Herold. In 
Fig. I we see 
three figures 
inspired by 
the fairy tales 
of Hans 
Andersen, 
the charming 
allegories of 
which gifted 
writer are as 
delicate as 
porcelain 
itself. The 
modeller of 
the three here 
reproduced, 
the late 
Christian 


Length 18 ins. Thomsen, has 

drawn the 
first from the story of the Tinder-Box. Here the soldier 
is seen kissing the princess, whose husband he afterwards 


became. The theme of the second is the story known as Hans 
Clodhopper, where the despised youngest brother successfully 


woos another princess. The third figure represents that 
fantastic figure, the Shadow, who escapes from his owner 





3.—PHEASANTS. 


Height 7}ins. 
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and returns years later with a body of his own. It will be goodly store of figures and groups decorated in brilliant 
seen that the visitor to No. 2, Old Bond Street will find overglaze enamels. 


plenty to beguile his eye, and it should be added that besides 


the underglaze decoration here described the firm has a _ other useful wares. 





And further, their activities are not con- 


fined to figures, but they have large stocks as well of dishes and 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


HORNBY CASTLE & BLICKLING HALL 


HE DUKE OF LEEDS has put an 
end to rumours concerning the future 
of Hornby Castle by authorising 
Messrs. Lofts and Warner to offer 
for sale the Yorkshire seat of 5,850 
acres. It is four miles from Bedale 
and fifteen from Northallerton. Leland saw 
“the chiefest House of the lord Coniers ” 
from a point ‘‘a ij mile south of Keterick,” 
and he says, writing in the days of the last 
owner of the Castle in the direct line of Conyers, 
‘* William Coniers the first lord of that name, 
grandfather of him that now is, did great cost 
on Hornby Castle, which before his day was 
but a mean thing.” The St. Quintins held 
Hornby until the Conyers era, and an old ivy- 
mantled tower that stood in their day still 
survives. The Darcys succeeded the Conyers 
in holding Hornby, and the marriage of 
Lady Amelia Darcy took the estate to Francis 
Godolphin Osborne, afterwards Duke of Leeds. 
In such details as the windows Hornby 
has suffered unnecessary and excessive change 
at the hands of various owners, but the main 
walls have a strength and massiveness that has 
happily resisted all the innovations of what 
have been called in regard to the castle, ‘‘ Geor- 
gian vandals.” Such a doorway, though, as 
the principal entrance to the building can seldom 
be seen, nobly proportioned and exquisitely 
carved, it is surmounted by the Conyers’ arms 
with their motto, “‘ Un Dieu: Un Roy.” The 
door itself is a splendid specimen of studded 
oak. An eighteenth century drawing-room has 
been made in what some have reasonably sur- 
mised may once have been the great hall of 
the Castle. When the seat was the subject 
of an illustrated article in CouNTRY LIFE a 
few years ago its magnificent furniture and 
works of art received laudatory mention. The 
park is of about 660 acres, and the estate 
should show a good rental from farms of which 
there are more than a score. 


BLICKLING HALL TO BE LET. 


N Country Lire Estate Market page of 
July 2nd, 1921, we announced that Blickling 
Hall, Norfolk, had been taken, furnished, for 
a term of years, with the sporting over 6,000 
acres, by Mrs. Hoffman of New York, through 
the agency of Messrs. Curtis and Henson, 
acting on behalf of the Marquess of Lothian. 
To the great regret of the county, the tenancy 
terminated lately through the death of Mrs. 
Hoffman. Messrs. Curtis and Henson, jointly 
with Mr. C. A. Fellowes, have to find another 
tenant. 

Blickling, which has been thrice the subject 
of illustrated articles in COUNTRY LIFE (Vol. 111, 
pages 112 and 144; Vol. xvIII, page 822; 
and Vol. xxviI, page 673), was built by Lord 
Chief Justice Sir Henry Hobart early in the 
seventeenth century. The gardens, containing 
relics of the Pastons’ pleasaunces of Oxnead, 
are of great charm, with beautiful statuary 
and fountains. 

Sir Nicholas Dagworth, diplomatist and 
soldier of the time of Edward III and 
Richard II, commemorated in the parish church 
by a brass of a knight in full armour, built the 
earlier house. His widow sold the property 
to Sir Thomas de Erpingham, who fought at 
Agincourt ; and another valiant fighter in the 
French wars, Sir John Fastolfe, held Blickling, 
and he sold it to Sir Geoffrey Boleyn, a Lord 
Mayor of London, and it is claimed that the 
old house was the birthplace of Anne Boleyn, a 
claim made also for Hever in Kent and Rochford 
in Essex. Hobart’s descendants became Earls 
of Buckingham ; and the Marquess of Lothian, 
great-grandson of the second earl, acquired 
the estate in 1850. Messrs. Curtis and Henson 
let Blickling Hall to Mrs. Hoffman in 1921. 


HERSTMONCEUX CASTLE SOLD. 

HERSTMONCEUX CASTLE has been sold 

by Messrs. George Trollope and Sons to 
a client of Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. It 
was bought in at £65,000 a fortnight ago. The 
Castle was built in 1450 by Sir Roger Fienes. 
The estate and a Hampshire domain came into 
one ownership, in the Middle Ages, by the 
marriage of a Herst and a Monceux heiress, 
hence ‘‘ Herstmonceux.”’ It was the first 
large building of brick in the south of England. 


In 1777 the castle was internally destroyed, 
and so it remained until, a few years ago, 
the late Lieutenant-Colonel Claude Lowther 
bought it. He lavished money in re-erecting 
within the walls—which had, happily, been 
left practically intact—residential accommoda- 
tion in keeping with and worthy of the en- 
cincture. 

The history and characteristics of Herst- 
monceux were discussed in COUNTRY LIFE 
(May 18th, page 702) by Mr. Avray Tipping. 
Herstmonceux is rich in personal associations 
with men who made their mark in the French 
wars. In an architectural sense it is a place 
of fascination as a link between the fortified 
castle and the palatial manor house. 


THE CREST OF SCHIEHALLION. 


ANNOCH, Perthshire, to be sold by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, as well as 
being famed for sporting, is situated amid 
some of Scotland’s finest scenery, the lofty 
crest of Schiehallion forming one of the striking 
features. The estates extend to some 65,650 
acres, the principal portion being Rannoch 
Lodge with Cammusericht and Dunans Lodges 
at the head of beautiful Loch Rannoch, com- 
prising some 25,250 acres, with stalking, 
and salmon and trout fishing. Then there 
are Talladh-a-Bheithe estate of 13,500 acres, 
with grouse shooting, and stalking and fishing 
in Lochs Ericht and Rannoch; Craganour 
Lodge with forest and moor of 21,500 acres ; 
and Corrievarkie Lodge, on the shore of 
Loch Ericht, with 5,400 acres. 

About the year 1722 John Monckton, 
grandson of the Yorkshire Royalist, Sir Philip 
Monckton, purchased Serlby Hall, near Barnby 
Moor, which, with its 5,000 acres, is offered 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley for 
Colonel the Hon. G. V. A. Monckton-Arundell. 
Sir Philip was knighted by Charles I for 
gallantry in the field, and it is recorded that 
‘* At Rowton Heath, near Chester, where he 
was severely wounded in his right arm, he 
continued fighting until he was again wounded 
and taken prisoner.”’ Sir Philip Monckton’s 
helmet is treasured at Serlby Hall. 

No.8, South Audley Street, an unrestricted 
freehold, will be offered by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley. 

The legatees of the late Mrs. J. Mews 
have instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley to sell the contents of No. 90, West- 
bourne Terrace, on the premises, on Novem- 
ber 13th and following day. The sale will 
include a Louis XV carved gilt suite of Canape, 
and four fauteuils in Beauvais tapestry. 

Harrold Hall, Bedfordshire, is to be 
offered by auction by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley on behalf of Captain Alston. 

The contents of No. 20, Harrington 
Gardens will be sold by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley on the premises on Novem- 
ber 25th and following days. There are old 
English and French furniture, pictures, porce- 
lain, and a Louis XV carved suite de salon 
upholstered in Beauvais tapestry, a Louis XV 
kingwood table, and Chippendale, Adam and 
Sheraton furniture. The pictures include 
drawings by Birket Foster, “The Lock,” 
“The Cottage,” “‘ The Village ” and “‘ Bereft,”’ 
and others by Vicat Cole, r.a., T. Creswick, 
R.A., H. W. B. Davis, R.a., T. Faed, A.R.A., 
Sir J. Gilbert, R.A., Kate Greenaway, Angelica 
Kauffman, R.A., Sir John Linton, P.R.1., A. F. 
Poole, R.A. and T. Webster, r.A. The catalogue 
will include carvings in ivory and a marble 
figure of Susanna, by Pozzi. 

Cleeve Lodge, Hyde Park Gate, has been 
sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 
Messrs. Folkard and Hayward were concerned 
for the purchaser. 

Bonwycks Place, Ifield, near Crawley, has 
been sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, in conjunction with Mr. Raymond 
Beaumont. The property comprises an old 
Tudor manor house, dated 1520, with a 
pleasure farm of 100 acres. 


THE PRINCE’S TENANCY. 


H R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, who 
* has had a house close to the golf links at 
Sunningdale for some time past and is shortly 





taking up his residence at Fort Belvedere. 
Windsor Forest, has in the meantime taken 
Little Court, Sunningdale, until the end of 
the present year. Messrs. Giddy were the 
agents in the matter. This house was the subject 
of an illustrated article in Country LIFE a 
week ago. 

Recently sold by Messrs. Thake and Pagin- 
ton are: Wolverton Rectory, a Queen Anne 
residence with 74 acres (in conjunction with 
Messrs. Nicholas); Dairy Farm, Marten, 
with farmhouse, buildings and 62 acres; 
Framland Lodge, Wantage (in conjunction 
with Messrs. Adkin, Belcher and Bowen) ; 
Bourne House, East Woodhay, and 31 acres; 
Dingley Hill, Bradfield, and 34 acres; anil 
Wootton House, Wootton St. Lawrence, and 
II acres (in conjunction with Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley). 

No. 26, Norfolk Street, Mayfair, will be 
sold by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. on 
November 12th, failing a private sale in the 
meantime. The firm has sold, for Sir Glyn 
West, No. 8, Bryanston Square. 

By order of the mortgagees, Messrs. Bidwell 
and Sons are to offer Bedfordshire farms in the 
parishes of Riseley, Bletsoe, Thurleigh and 
Melchbourn2, a portion of the Melchbourne 
estate, comprising Sackville Lodge, Bourne 
End and Bletsoe Park Farms, with small 
holdings and cottages, in all about 1,543 acres, 
as a whole or in numerous lots, by auction at 
an early date. 

An upset price of £3,500 has been named 
for Stanshawes Court, Gloucestershire, two 
miles from Chipping Sodbury in the Sodbury 
Vale country and seven miles from the Beaufort 
Hunt Polo Grounds at Weston Birt and the 
Berkeley Hunt Polo Grounds at _ Filton. 
Stanshawes Court, standing in finely timbered 
grounds and parklands of nearly 314 acres, 
which will be sold by auction by Messrs. John 
D. Wood and Co., in conjunction with Messrs. 
Bruton, Knowles and Co., at Bristol, on 
Thursday, November 21st. 


VALUABLE COLLECTION FOR SALE. 


ON November 18th Messrs. Fox and Sons 

will open an auction on the premises 
of Westlands, Branksome Park, Bournemouth, 
the residence of the late Mr. E. W. Fisher. 
The principal items comprise Sheraton and 
Hepplewhite mahogany chairs, Georgian convex 
and other mirrors, Louis XVI gilt frame 
drawing-room suite, six Louis carved gilt 
frame chairs upholstered in petit point, three 
Louis XIV carved gilt salon tables, three 
Sheraton mahogany sideboards, a pair of 
eighteenth century pillow-lace jabots believed 
to have been the property of Louis XVI; 
walnut tortoiseshell frame hanging mirror 
reputed to have been the property of Samuel 
Pepys, oil paintings and water-colours attributed 
to Birket Foster and others ; also the library of 
6,000 volumes, consisting of many first editions, 
1,600 ozs. of silver, and a large quantity of 
Worcester porcelain. 

Mr. S. G. Brown, F.R.S., is the vendor 
of a Ladbroke Square freehold, No. 52, 
Kensington Park Road, mentioned in Miss 
Florence Gladstone’s book on Notting Hill 
as the Italian House in Ladbroke Square. 
This is a freehold of over a quarter of an acre, 
for sale by Mr. Joseph Stower, and it was 
bought in at £13,000. 

At Swindon Messrs. A. F. Hobbs and 
Chambers, in conjunction with Mr. Augustus 
A. Hart, offered Lydiard House, Lydiard 
Millicent. This very attractive hunting-box 
and 28 acres of pasture was withdrawn. 

Coming sales by Messrs. Constable and 
Maude are of Ashton Gifford House, Codford, 
in the Wylye valley, 60 acres of Wiltshire 
parkland ; Arne House, 7 acres, in Wolding- 
ham; and Culverley, with up to 90 acres, 
standing in the middle of Crown land in the 
New Forest at Beaulieu, a delightfully rural 
spot, protected from building. 

Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock an- 
nounce that they have now sold a furthe1 
550 acres of the Compton Verney estate, 
Warwickshire, comprising Hillfield Farm, 
344 acres; accommodation land, 151 acres 
grazing land, 53 acres; and accommedation 
field, 44 acres. ARBITER. 
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Fine Art Dealer to Her Wajesty the Qveen. 


ALBERT AMOR 


31 & 32, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


(SOLE PROPRIETOR: W. LESLIE PERKINS.) 
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A pair of very fine old Queen Anne carved 
and gilt Mirrors—in excellent condition. 
6ft. high, 2ft. 6in. wide. 


A Written Certificate of Authenticity is given with Every Article Purchased from this Establishment. sm. 
Go 
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MESSRS. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


beg respectfully to announce that they will Sell at Auction 


FINE OLD ENGLISH | 
FURNITURE 


The Property of 


GERARD PHELIPS, ESQ., 
and removed from 
MONTACUTE HOUSE, 
SOMERSET, 















One ofa pair of William and Mary One of six William and Mary 
Walnut Armchairs. Walnut Armchairs. 





One Armchair of five Chippendale One of a pair of Queen Anne Walnut Settees. One Armchair of five Chippendale 
Walnut Chairs and four Armchairs. Walnut Chairs and four Armchairs. 


On 
THURSDAY, 
28th 
NOVEMBER, 
1929 





oe 


A Chippendale Mahogany Sidetable. A Chippendale Mahogany Oblong Table. 


AT THEIR GREAT ROOMS, 8, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. ! 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAY BE HAD. Les 
Telegrams: ‘“‘ CHRISTIART, PICCY, LONDON.” Telephone : GERRARD 5056 (5 lines). 
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LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FURNITURE AT SOUTHILL 
PARK, BEDFORDSHIRE 


OUTHILL, re-modelled for Samuel Whitbread by Henry 
Holland between 1795 and 1800, and now the home ot 
Mr. Howard Whitbread, is a rich storehouse of late 
eighteenth century and Regency furniture. During the 
eighteenth century the Georgian house, which Holland 
re-modelled, had been the home of the Byngs, Lords Torrington, 
of whom the most celebrated member was the Admiral, shot 
pour encouragery les autves. Samuel Whitbread the elder, a 
Bedfordshire man, had early gone into a brewery firm, of which, 
by the end of his life, he had gained complete control and which 
is among the most flourishing breweries to this day. The elder 
Whitbread bought Southill in 1795, but died in the following year. 
His son was already a prominent member of the Whig Opposi- 
tion in Parliament, and it is the stamp of his alert and progressive 
mind that Southill and its furnishings preserves so vividly. 





1 —POLE FIRESCREEN IN PAINTED 
WOOD. Circa 1790. 


2.—HORSE FIRESCREEN, GILT. 
Circa 1790. 


The heart of the Whig Opposition was Carlton House, for 
the re-building of which the Regent had employed Henry Holland, 
who was working there from 1783 till the end of the century. 
Broadlands, re-modelled for the second Viscount Palmerston ; 
and Althorp, for Lord Spencer, were others of Holland’s under- 
takings for prominent Whigs. Beginning in the Adam-Wyatt 
tradition, Holland developed his style increasingly in the direc- 
tion of the refined classicism of Louis XVI and the Directoire. 
During his latest phase—the decade before his death in 1806— 
he was the most open, of architects then working, to French 
fashions. It was his Gallican—or, as the Tories considered, 
Jacobin—bias that made him so acceptable to the Carlton 
House coterie, with its progressive political opinions and 
admiration of French methods and ideals. The furniture 
at Southill which was made under his direction, if not 


3—POLE FIRESCREEN, OF ROSEWOOD. 
CARVED AND GILT. Circa 1805. 
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from his actual designs, by March and 
Tatham is among the most interest- 
ing and important work executed in 
England at this time. During his 
association with Holland, Whitbread’s 
tastes were obviously influenced to an 
increasing extent in the direction of 
French taste. 

The furniture to be considered in 
this article, however, dates from a time 
immediately before Holland’s notions 
became paramount. There are, in fact, 
three periods represented at Southiil 
in the furniture. The earliest furniture 
is of the solid mahogany type, which, 
no doubt, belonged to Samuel Whitbread 
senior, and had, some of it, been taken 
over with the house from the Byngs. 
Then there is a group of pieces, illus- 
trated herewith, that we may suppose 
to have been obtained to furnish the 








4.—GUERIDON, CIRCA 1775, SURMOUNTED 
BY REGENCY CANDELABRUM. 


house when it was bought in 1795. 
The third group consists of furniture 
made for the second Samuel Whitbread, 
some of it by March and Tatham, for 
the rooms as re-decorated by Holland. 
Among the pieces illustrated here, there- 
fore, we shall not expect to find much 
that is characteristically ‘‘ Regency.” 
Its affinities are rather with the designs 
of Sheraton and Hepplewhite and the 
craftsmen of the last two decades of 
the eighteenth century. 

A characteristic of the Southill 
furniture of this ‘“‘ middle” period is 
the quantity of painted furniture. Satin- 
wood, and the finer woods favoured 
by Sheraton and his school; are almost 
wholly absent. Instead, we find a 
variety of charming designs executed 
in beech or other common materials, 
and either gaily painted or gilt. A set 
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AND FRENCH PATTERN. 























7.—PAINTED 


















































BEECHWOOD CHAIRS OF ELEGANT DESIGN. Circa 1790. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


FRANK PARTRIDGE 
Works of At & SONS, LTD. 
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FINE CHINESE PORCELAIN OF THE KANG HSI PERIOD. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 


26, King Street, St. James’s 6, West Fifty-Sixth Street 
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November 11th - 14th. — Important 
LITERARY and ILLUMINATED 
MANUSCRIPTS ; AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS, PRINTED BOOKS, 
etc., including some rare early 
Manuscripts from a Monastic Library. 
Illustrated Catalogues (20 plates) 7/6. 


November 12th. — OLD ENGRAV- 
INGS in colours, including 
NAVAL ENGAGEMENTS, the 
Property of Mrs. WRANGHAM, and fine 
SPORTING PRINTS. 


November 13th.—PICTURES of the 
Italian, Dutch and Flemish 
Schools, the Property of W. J 
BairpD, Esq., M.F.H. Also POR- 
TRAITS of the English School; 
SPORTING PICTURES, etc. 


November 14th.—Valuable ENGLISH 
and AMERICAN SILVER. 
Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 


November 15th.—Valuable PORCE- 
LAIN & POTTERY including a 
fine Delft Doré Garniture, the 
Property of Mayor A. H. T. 
CHETWYND ; a Collection of Candle 





Sale, November 15th.—One of a set of 8 rare 
Hepplewhite Chairs. 


Sale, November 27th.—Oil Painting. John Wootton—Thomas Vernon. 


MESSRS. 


SOTHEBY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1744. 


34-35, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 


each Sale commencing at 1 o’clock precisely. 
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Printed Lists of Prices and Buyers’ Names may be purchased after each Sale. 


Sale, November 14th.—‘ The Schoolboy’s Story.” 
Charles Dickens. Auto MS. 


November 21ist-22nd.— Egyptian, Greek 
and Roman ANTIQUITIES, including the 
property of the late Capt. W. F. SINCLAIR 
(Palestine Police), and of the late SIR E. Ray 
LANKESTER, K.C.B, F.R.S. 

Illustrated Catalogues (3 plates), 1/- 


November 21st.—The Final Portion of the 
Collection of OLD ENGLISH GLASS, 
the property of the late C. KIRKBy MASON, 
Esq. Illustrated Catalogues (5 plates), 2!- 


November 22nd.—OLD ENGLISH GLASS’ 
CHINA, FURNITURE, etc. 


November 25th-27th.._MODERN BOOKS, 
also AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, etc., in- 
cluding the property of LIONEL Upton, Esq., 
and of the late Rr. Hon. THE EARL OF 
NORTHBROOK. 

November 26th.—_OLD MASTER DRAW- 
INGS. the property of SrR EpmMuND Davis. 


November 27th.—VALUABLE PICTURES 
BY OLD MASTERS, including the 
property of the late Sir F. S. PowELt, Br. 


SALES ON VIEW AT LEAST TWO DAYS 
PRIOR. 


CATALOGUES MAY BE HAD, 


Particulars on application. 
















































Sale, November 13th.—Oil Painting. Signed and dated. 


J. Ferneley. Melton Mowbray 183—— 


Snuffers, the Property of Epwarp 
BIDWELL, Esq.; a fine Dockyard 
Model of Admiral Vernon’s 
Flagship, the Property of CHARLES 
G. DasHwoop, Esq.; a bust of 
Shakespeare by Roubiliac, the 
Property of ADMIRAL SIR WALTER 
Cowan, Bt.; Fine OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE, including the Pro- 
perty of the late E. T. GARDNER; 
of Lapy HERCULES READ; and of 
Miss TAWKE. Also ORIENTAL 
RUGS and CARPETS. 

Illustrated Catalogues (6 plates), 2/6 


November 18th.— Valuable AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS and MANU- 
SCRIPTS, PRINTED BOOKS, 
etc., from the Collection of the late 
Joun GouGH Nicuots, Esq., F.S.A. 
Illustrated Catalogues (6 plates), 3/- 


November 18th-19th.—ENGRAV- 
INGS by OLD MASTERS. 


November 20th. — ARMOUR and 
WEAPONS, STAINED GLASS, 
ORIENTAL RUGS, MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, etc. 





Sale, November 15th.——A fine single 
Chippendale Walnut Armchair. 


No priced catalogues are issued. 
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8—ARMCHAIR RETAINING ITS ORIGINAL PAINTED 
DECORATION. Circa 1785. 


containing a settee (Fig. 12) and armchairs (Fig. 8), the top of 
the oval backs being treated as a waving ribbon and the bases 
with a shell motif, are, perhaps, the most elegant of the series. 
The armchair illustrated is the only one of the set that retains 
its original paint—a delicate design of green, brown and yellow 
on an ivory ground. The rest of the pieces had been painted 
over at a subsequent date, but the survival of this one chair 
enabled the original colouring to be restored. The slender 
radiating ribs of the back, expanding as they rise, are similar 
to some of Hepplewhite’s designs. But, though delicate in 
its lines, the chairs are of ample proportions and solid. 
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9.—ARMCHAIR IN CLASSIC TASTE. Circa 1805. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


667 


In the two chairs illustrated in Fig. 7 an carlier tradition 
persists in the predominantly rectangular lines and square- 
sectioned legs. The interlacing hoops in the back of the left- 
hand chair are managed with extreme elegance, the designer 
having made fine use of the dark chocolate lines to emphasise 
the graceful tapering and swelling of the hoops. We may 
perceive the nicety of the balance observed between straight 
lines and curves. In this one with a curving back, the seat and 
legs are strictly rectangular. In the right-hand chair the rect- 
angular etfect produced by the back is softened by the curve 
of the seat and the rounded corners of the back. The former is 
probably somewhat earlier than the latter chair, but both were 
most likely made in the ’eighties. 

The fashion for chinoiserie was never wholly extinct during 
the eighteenth century, though it reached its peak of popularity 
in the middle years, and soon after its close, when, inspired 
by Daniel’s water-colours, the Regent set about transforming 
Holland’s trim villa at Brighton into the exotic Pavilion. 
Southill is not without representatives of the Chinese taste. 
The armchair illustrated in Fig. 5, treated to simulate bamboo 
construction, probably belongs to the later years of the eighteenth 
century, though the curiously long settee (Fig. 11) may be assigned 
to the “ Pavilion” period, civca 1805. An unusual feature, 
which appears to be original, is the presence of small shelves, 





10.—DRAWING-ROOM CHAIR. GILT. Circa 1790. 
painted a lacquer red, on the arms, a colour that contrasts 
happily with the black of the rest of the piece. 

At the turn of the century the new classicism and the French 
taste were beginning to make themselves felt. The pretty 
little chair on the right of Fig. 5 is wholly French in conception, 
and may, indeed, be an addition made to the furnishings of the 
house after Samuel Whitbread junior’s death. In view of the 
completeness with which he fitted up the house, however, and 
Holland’s partiality to French refugee workmen, it is not incon- 
ceivable that the set of which this chair is a member was made 
in England, civca 1800. Of pronounced French ancestry, but 
certainly of English workmanship, is the delightful chair seen 
on the left of Fig. 6. Though so simple in design, with broad 
seat curving out from the back, considerable subtlety is evident 
in its details—as, for instance, in the slight but very effective 
softening of the shoulders of the back by the suggestion of a 
curve. Dating from circa 1790, its clean Gallic lines are well 
contrasted in the illustration with the more suave contours ot 
its companion—a typical ‘‘ Regency” chair, painted apple 
green and gilt, that may emanate from March and Tatham. 

The chair illustrated in Fig. 10, in which a French influence 
is very evident, is akin to a ‘‘ drawing-room chair ’’ illustrated 
by Sheraton, of which he said that it was intended to be 
finished, as this one is, ‘‘ with burnished gold, and upholstered 
in painted silk.” If this ever had painted silk, it has been. 



















replaced. The armchair (Fig. 9) is 
more definitely classic in conception, 
though a French strain is perceptible. 
The back is separate from the arms, the 
design being a free adaptation of the 
‘“currule’”’ stool of antiquity. It 
belongs more nearly to the Carlton 
House-Holland epoch than any of the 
chairs hitherto illustrated, though it is 
probably not much later in date than 
1800. The ostrich plume ornament of 
the legs allies it to known work by 
March and Tatham in the house. 

The settee covered with “ turkey 
work ” (Fig. 13) dates from about 1800. 
Its fluted mahogany legs curve forward 
in front and backward behind. Its 
upholstery is probably original and 
commemorates the evolution of the 
English settee into the Oriental “‘ sopha ”’ 
—a transition fostered by the Oriental 
fashions of the Pavilion. 

The three fire screens illustrated in 
Figs. 1,2 and 3, represent very succinctly 
the progress of taste that we have been 
following in the more fruitful field of 
chairs. The gilt cheval screen—called 
by Sheraton and Hepplewhite more 
simply a “‘horse”’ fire screen—differs 
little from the patterns given by both 
those artists. In the general prevalence 
of involuted scrolls—in the feet and 
elsewhere—we may detect the influence 
that produced the “French foot’ in 
chairs of the last decade of the eighteenth 
century. The anthemion crest gives a 
neo-Grec finish to a design notable for 
elegance. In it we may see the older 
English tradition just merging into 
le styl empire. The left-hand pole screen 
belongs to the large purchase of painted 
beechwood furniture probably made by 
one of the Samuel Whitbreads in 1795. 
The oval panel consists of stout paper 
on which is painted a Greek design. 
The other pole screen, of rosewood with 
carved and gilt enrichments, is in the 
full Empire style. The arabesque on 
the panel— probably somewhat later 
than the screen—is painted in water- 
colours, and the male member of the half- 
angel, half-scroll creatures displayed is 
adorned with whiskers! The screen 
itself probably dates from circa 1805. 
Only one piece yet remains to be alluded 
to—the gueridon shown in Fig. 4. The 
handsome carved and gilt wood stand 
with its vigorous ram’s heads, derives 
from Adam ’s designs, circa 1775. The 
candelabrum with which it is  sur- 
mounted, formed of marble and ormolu, 
is later and does not belong to it, being 
of a fine Regency pattern. CH 


11.—SETTEE IN IMITATION 
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OF BAMBOO, STYLE OF ROYAL PAVILION. Circa 1805. 


12——PAINTED BEECHWOOD 





13—MAHOGANY LEGGED SETTEE WITH ORIGINAL “TURKEY ” 
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zea ARTHUR EDWARDS ==: 


Che Stratford Galleries: 57 to 61, WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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A fine old Elizabethan oak panelled Room, with carved frieze and large richly carved mantelpiece, carved door and mullioned window, all in good state and of fine rich 
colour. Size: I8ft. x 15ft. x 8ft. 6ins. high. 


TWENTY ROOMS OF OLD FURNITURE ON ONE FLOOR 
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JUST PUBLISHED IN A CHOICE EDITION 
RUCE of” 
4 KING 
a ISVAN Oy ee SE. GEORGE 


REIGN] DRUCE & CO.,LTD. THE 
wat BAKER S™, LONDON.W.1. | *°"™" 


FURNISHERS & DECORATORS 

































A delightful volume dealing with one of 
the most attractive periods of English Art. 


GEORGIAN ART 


An Introductory Review of Painting, Architecture, 
Sculpture, Ceramics, Glass, Plate, Furniture, Textiles, 
and other Arts during the reign of George III. 


Illustrated by 70 plates in Colour and Monotone of upwards of 200 subjects. Royal 
4to (124 x94in.). Bound in Cloth Gilt. Price 30/- net. 




















CONTENTS : 
INTRODUCTION. By Roger Fry. CERAMICS, GLASS. By Bernard 
PAINTING. By J. B. Manson. Rackham. (Wedgwood, Whieldon, 


: Leeds, Chelsea, Derby, Worcester, 
(Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, : . 
Taras. nein: Comm Comm, Bow, Bristol, Flint and Cut Glass.) 
Wilson, Bonington, Girtin, Morland, TEXTILES. By A. F. Kendrick. 
Stubbs, Blake, etc.) (Tapestries, Carpets, Spitalfields 


FURNITURE AND INTERIOR Silk, Printed Cottons). 
DECORATION. By Oliver METALWORK. By W. W. Watts. 
Brackett. | (Chippendale, Adam, (Silver, Sheffield Plate, Base Metals.) 


Sheraton, etc.) THE MINOR ARTS. By Louise 
ARCHITECTURE AND SCULP- Gordon-Stables. (Miniatures, 
TURE. By Geoffry Webb. Enamels, Jewellery, etc.) 
This splendid volume, prepared under the expert direction of the 


Burlington Magazine, contains authoritative and lavishly illustrated 
articles on subjects of absorbing interest to all Art Lovers. 





AN INDISPENSABLE VOLUME FOR PEWTER COLLECTORS. 
Quarto (size 114 83ins.), bound in buckram, gilt. Price £5 5s. net. 


OLD PEWTER 


ITS MAKERS AND MARKS 
IN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND & IRELAND. 
By HOWARD HERSCHEL COTTERELL 
A Founder and Past President of the Society of Pewter Collectors. 
Containing 448 pages, with many thousands of Reproductions of all known Marks and 
Secondary Marks, upwards of 360 Photographic Illustrati E les of Pewter 


Wares, Facsimiles of all existing London and Edinburgh Touchplates, etc., and a 
Directory of 6,000 Old Pewterers. 


Illustrated Prospectuses and Catalogue of Books on Art free on request. 


.T. BATSFORD LTD., 94, High Holborn, LONDON §& 








An example of 16th-Century Craftsmanship at its best 
This genuine Tudor “Four Poster,’’ belonging in date to about 1580, 
exhibits in design and execution a restrained beauty rarely found in the 
over-elaborate late 16th Century. The chaste simplicity of line is 
admirable, and the extraordinarily beautiful carving which appears on the 
posts and back panels is an excellent example of the nne craftsmanship 
that came as a result of the Italian Renaissance. The Bedstead is on 
view at our Baker Street Galleries and a visit of inspection is invited. 

Also many fine reproductions, of all periods, on view. 
New dept. for Gramophones and Records now open. 
Telephone: Welbeck 8191 (6 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘ Supremely, London.” 
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AN INLAID CHEST OF DRAWERS 


PECULIARITY of some chests of drawers of the second 

half of the seventeenth century is their elaborate 

enrichment with panel effects formed by planted-on 

mouldings, giving diversity to the flat front surface ; 

and by bone and mother-o’-pearl inlay in reserves. 
In the chest of drawers in the possession of Messrs. M. Harris 
of New Oxford Street, the oak carcass is overlaid with contrasting 
veneers with a very brilliant effect. The three deep drawers 
are panelled in octagons, boldly projected, the uppermost and 
deepest having the inlaid arch flanked by octagons of a larger 
size. The centre of this arch is inlaid with formal flowers, 
and that of the octagons with star-forms in ebony, bone and 
contrasted woods. The top of the piece and the shallow drawer 
is veneered with fruit woods, such as pear and cherry, with 
stringings and details in bone. Such a piece, dating from the 
first years of Charles II’s reign, ‘‘ coincides with the setting 
in of Early Restoration taste, when vivid effects were much in 
demand,’’ even by those who could not afford expensive and 
highly skilled floral marquetry. 

Marquetry proper, in which floral patterns were relieved 
against a ground of veneer, was one of the new forms of surface 
decoration introduced after the Restoration. In seaweed or 
arabesque marquetry, which came into vogue in the reign of 
William III, the method of the marquetry cutter is considerably 
simplified, as only two woods are used, usually box, holly or 
sycamore for the pattern, and walnut for the ground. 

In a marquetried table with folding top, in the possession 
of Messrs. M. Harris, the whole of the upper part is ornamented 
with finely cut marquetry in a balanced design of arabesques 
and foliate scrollwork on walnut upon a ground of sycamore. 
The design otf the top and frieze is the ‘‘counterpart”’ of a writing 
desk formerly in the Mulliner collection, in which the ground 
is walnut and the ornament holly, the folding flap supported 
on two outward-swinging columnar legs, and this type of 
table was used both as a writing and card table; but in the 
latter case the inner surface of the top was covered in the centre 
with velvet. 

Similar folding tables decorated with marquetry were 
supplied by Gerreit Jensen for Kensington Palace, one being 
described in his bill as a folding writing table of fine marquetry 
with crown and cypher, costing £22 10s., and another as a folding 
table with six pillars, also marquetried, costing £6 15s. 

In the same collection there is an interesting and complete 
group of ma- 
hogany furni- 
ture in the 
Chinese taste, 
dating from 
the middle 
years of the 
eighteenth cen- 
tury, consisting 
of a settee, six 
chairs and a 
card table. The 
underframing of 
the settee, 
chairs and table 
is carved with 
geometrical 
ornament in 
the Chinese 
manner and the 
angle between 
leg and frame- 
work spanned 
by a_ pierced 
bracket. The 
backs of the 
settee and 
chairs are 
stuffed and 
upholstered. 
This set comes 
from Lord 
Powis’s_ collec- 
tion at Walcot 
in Shropshire. 

Here is 
also a maho- 
gany bureau 
bookcase in two 
stages, in which 
fretted decora- 
tion is domin- 
ant. The frieze 
of the upper 
glazed stage is 
fretted in a low- 
relief geometri- 





the piece, which develops into a swan-necked pediment, is also 
fretted. In the lower stage, which is fitted with three drawers, 
and a fitted desk, the detail is also delicate and nicely propor- 
tioned to the structure. The tier of pigeon-holes is protected 
by a carved “curtain,” and fluted pilasters flank the central 
cupboard. To the angles of the lower stage are applied engaged 
colonettes, which rest upon a fretted plinth, thus carrying the 
fret detail consistently throughout this extremely interesting and 
perfect piece. 


FURNITURE FROM MONTACUTE. 


Furniture from Montacute, an Elizabethan house in Somerset, 
is to be sold by Messrs. Christie on November 28th. Among 
mahogany furniture is an oblong tripod table of which the 
standard is fluted above a vase-shaped enlargement, and the 
tripod, which is carved with escallop shells and husks upon 
the upper surface, finishes in claw and ball feet. The rim of 
the top is escalloped. A small marble-topped side-table dating 
from the same period has in the centre of the frieze a boldly 
carved lion mask, while the legs, carved on the shoulder with 
a long acanthus leaf, finish in paw feet. A pair of narrow 
settees, measuring a little over three feet in width, with roll- 
over arms and tall stuffed and upholstered back, possess walnut 
cabriole legs of good quality, leaf carved on the shoulder and 
finishing in claw and ball feet. 


CHINESE POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 


In the exhibition of early Chinese ceramics and bronzes 
at Messrs. John Sparks’ of Mount Street, there are some rare 
and attractive pieces. Among early pieces is a Chiin Yao incense- 
burner cf elongated hex< gonal form dating from the Sung period, 
decorated in lavender blue with a pw ple splash ; and a set of three 
Imperial altar vases of the Ming period, from an original set of 
five fiom the temple of Hsi-Ling, the burial place of several 
Manchuemperors. These vases, which measure 2ft. 6ins. in height, 
derive from bronzes in form, and are decorated with blue, green 
and aubergine dragons on a ground of deep yellow. Among 
later specimens is a fine sang de beuf vase of unusual spindle shape, 
of the K’ang Hsi period, and a small graceful vase in beach-bloom. 
Dating from the Chi’en Lung period is a pair of boys, brilliantly 
coloured in coral, green and turquoise, each holding up a cup. 
Among T’ang figures there are an exceptionally vigorous wounded 
horse, showing traces of colouring on its trappings, and two 
female riders 
upon gallcping 
horses. Among 
sculpture there 
is a fine stone- 
ware head of 
Kwan-Yin, and 
also a_ seated 
figure in carved 
wocd of this 
goddess. 

The fine set 
of Chinese vases 
of the K’ang 
Hsi period, 
which were sold 
on October 24th 
by Messrs. 
Foster of Pall 
Mall for the 
large sum _ of 
7,500 guineas, 
was remarkable 
both for colour 
and quality. 
The set consists 
of two beakers 
and three 
covered vases 
of hexagonal 
shape, painted 
in brilliant 
enamel colours 
with flying 
birds, pheasants 
standing on 
rocks, flowering 
magnolia an¢ 
prunus, on a 
yellow ground. 
These vases are 
said to have 
been formerly 
at Herstmor- 
ceux Castle, in 
Sussex, which 
was_ neglected 
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WITH SYCAMORE AND SNAKEWOOD. in 1777. 
Stand of a later date. Circa 1665, j.pES: 
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BUXTED PARK, SUSSEX 


By Direction of the Executors of 


THE RT. HON. CLAUD BERKELEY VISCOUNT PORTMAN, decd., 
and by Direction of 


THE DOWAGER VISCOUNTESS PORTMAN 


The 
Contents of the Mansion 
7 Including exceptionally i examples of A { yt ie 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton 
Furniture ; | 
Louis XVth Tables, etc. ; = pal en | 
The Library of Books ; hi hall able 


Sporting and other Prints ; lI ms 
Persian Carpets and Rugs ; 
Clocks, Mirrors, Cut-Glass Chandeliers 
and Lustres ; 


The Appointments of the Bedrooms 
and Domestic Offices ; 


which will be 


SOLD BY AUCTION on the 


e 
A rare Hepplewhite Cabinet. Premises 








A fine Georgian Bookcase. 


Messrs. ROBINSON, FISHER & HARDING 
On Thursday, November 28th, 1929, and following days. 


= 





On view the 
Friday and 
Saturday prior, 
10 a.m.—4 p.m. 


are 


Ay  Witin. 2 ian « 

: : J Nar Fe ee 
Private view wet : a’ 
Thursday, 

by card only. 


A fine Sheraton Commode. 








One of a pair of Hepplewhite Chairs. Sixteen Single and Two Elbow Chippendale Chairs. One of a pair of Queen Anne Walnut Chairs. 


Catalogues 1/- each (Illustrated 2/6) may be obtained on the Premises and of the Auctioneers, Messrs. 
Robinson, Fisher &§ Harding, at their offices, Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St. Fames’s, London, SW.1 
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THE VENICE EXHIBITION 


ITALIAN PAINTING OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


HE Venetian rococo is an indoor affair; the vridotto, 

the ballroom, the playhouse, are its setting. Out of 

doors the city is Byzantine and Gothic and High Renais- 

sance, with here and there a pompous monument of 

Jesuitry. Naples is an eighteenth century city, but 
not Venice. Yet Venice is the perfect place for an eighteenth 
century exhibition, not only because an exhibition is, after all, 
an indoor affair, but also because, to all intents and purposes, 
the eighteenth century has lived on in Venice till the present 
day. The vaporetti and the launches and the iron bridge at 
the Accademia do not really matter; Canaletto still sets the 
tone. 

Once you leave the street there are rococo interiors both 
intimate and magnificent ; there are the vidotto of the Dogaressa 
Renier and the Scuola de’ Carmini and the Palazzo Labia, and 
all these were arranged as living commentaries on the great 
exhibition in the Giardini Pubblici. 

The Tiepolo ballroom at the Palazzo Labia is one of the 
most startling, and also one of the most satisfying, interiors 
in the world. It contains no disturbing note, for the great 
cube contains nothing whatever except the Tiepolo décor: no 
furniture or hangings or irrelevancies of any kind. Of the 
two main scenes with the stories of Antony and Cleopatra it 
is difficult to say anything fresh, since Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell 
has given the classical poetic description of them in Southern 


Baroque Art. They are the perfection of festal decoration, 
and Tiepolo’s masterpiece in Italy. The ceiling is less exciting 
than the ceilings at Stra and in the Palazzo Clerici in Milan; 
but who can really compare one ceiling with another? It 
might be argued that the better a painter is the less he succeeds 
with ceilings, partly because he cannot undertake such a job 
in a sufficiently light-hearted spirit, and partly because we 
instinctively require an artist for whom we feel the highest 
respect to perform better than any human being is capable of 
performing in so cramped a situation. Luca Giordano or 
Brother Pozzo are indifferent artists, and we do not feel called 
upon to get a crick in the neck from contemplating their work 
attentively. But Tiepolo is different ; we must be comfortable 
if we are to enjoy him as he deserves to be enjoyed. 

There are plenty of excellent easel pictures by both the 
Tiepolos at the exhibition: religion and allegory and those 
rare and most charming fantasies on contemporary themes. 
“The Minuet” from the Papadopoli collection is given to 
Giovanni Battista, but one would not be surprised to learn 
that it was really by Giandomenico; it is very much in the 
same mood as the delicious frescoes of mountebanks from the 
Tiepolo villa at Zianigo. 

Venetian decoration is amusing and discreet, not emphatic 
and oppressive in its magnificence; and so sound was the 
tradition that even the minor men knew how to strike the proper 








“THE BANQUET OF CLEOPATRA,” BY G. B. TIEPOLO. 
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Canvas: 39in. by d53in. 


OIL PAINTING 
“THE SPORTSMEN’S RETURN ” 


By 


G. MORLAND 


Signed and Dated 1792. 


WGGATT . 


30, ST. JAMES’ STREET 
, LONDON. SW] 


CABLE ADDRESS: "PHONE: 
““ LEGGABROS, PICCY, LONDON.” REGENT 0372. 
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“THE HOUSE OF CONSUL SMITH 


note. The ‘‘ Bacchic Scene,’ here reproduced, is by an almost 
unknown artist, Giovanni Battista Crosato, who spent most 
of his working life in Piedmont ; there is an engaging absurdity 
about the ridiculously overdressed mznads who are _ busily 
pouring wine through a golden cornucopia into the mouth of 
an incredible infant Bacchus. Venetians have a livelier fancy 
than most of their contemporaries; there is a human gusto 
about this composition that we should hardiy find in France. 
When we turn from decorative allegory to scenes from 
daily life it is even more evident how keenly the artists of the 
Italian rococo enjoyed their entertaining age. In fact, the 
striking feature about this exhibition is the admirable quality 
of the figure-painting by artists who are popularly supposed 
to excel in other genres. Panini, for instance, stands out rather 
as a painter of figures than as a painter of ruins. He was, of 


AT S. CHIARA,” BY CANALETTO. 


course, a consummate ruinist—there is a little picture of a 
triumphal arch which makes Hubert Robert seem flimsy and 
incomplete—but other people could paint ruins as well as he: 
Marco Ricci, let us say, and Marieschi, though his noble and 
ingenious compositions are too often spoilt by the surprising 
inanity of his figures. 

That, however, is precisely where Panini excelled ; we see 
it especially in the two large groups from Naples, with Charles III 
riding up to St. Peter’s or holding a reception in the coffee-house 
at the Quirinal, and in the delicious picture of the Piazza Navona 
that comes from Hanover. 

The Roman aristocracy in the eighteenth century had, 
it seems, the charming habit of allowing the fountains to flood 
the p:azza in order that they might drive through it in their 
lacquered coaches. Round and round they splashed in a tight 





“THE PIAZZA NARONA IN ROME,” 


BY G. P. PANINI. 
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Established 1783 








WILLIAM MICHENER MAXFIELD, EsquirE, AND HIS FAVOURITE HUNTER. 
OIL PAINTING 34X42 INS., BY J. FERNELEY, MELTON Mowsray, 1849. 


FINE OLD SPORTING PICTURES AND PRINTS 


NAVAL PICTURES AND OLD PORTRAITS 
TOPOGRAPHICAL PICTURES 
AQUATINTS OLD SHIP MODELS ETCHINGS 


e 


AN EXHIBITION. OF 
OIL PAINTINGS, WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS AND ETCHINGS OF BIRD LIFE, 
BY ROLAND GREEN, 


WILL BE ON VIEW 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12th to SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14th 


NTRY LiFe. Nov. 9th, 1929, 


TOBIT, BY GUARDI. 


EPISODE IN THE STORY OF TOBIT, BY GUARDI. 
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“THE MINUET,” BY G. D. TIEPOLO. 


From the Venice Exhibition of Eighteenth Century Italian Ant. 
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BAREFOOT. 
We CREAT STEGER, 47 LONE SITER, HED 


BAREFOOT. 
Winner of the St. Leger 1823. 


The size of the engraved surface is 16} x 12} inches. 








~ VICARS BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
Old and Modern Sporting Pictures, Engravings and Etchings 


These two aquatints in colour are both engraved by 
They form part of a collection of aquatints of Classic winners, and are really fine, both in colour and in condition. 
They are early impressions published by Sheardown of Doncaster, before the plates were taken over by Fuller. 








T. Sutherland after paintings by J. F. 











ST. PATRICK. 
Winner of the St. Leger 1820. 


Herring, Senior. 

















12, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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Webb & Corbett Crystal 


A characteristic example of Webb & Corbett 
fine English Cut Glass. Graceful in form, 
solid in quality, with the crystal clearness and 
brilliance only possible in glass made with 
scrupulous and unremitting expert care. 
The decoration, hand cut by master crafts- 
men, emphasises and enriches its beauty. 
Obtainable throughout the world ; single 
pieces or complete services, in designs 
of rare distinction, at moderate prices. 


If any difficulty write for address of nearest retailer 
ge CORy 
Look for this mark Sane ni faintly etched on base 


T. WEBB & CORBETT LTD., STOURBRIDGE 
















FURNITURE ON SALE 


Properties removed from Eaton Place, Charles Street, 
Mayfair, Cadogan Place, Cadogan Square, etc., etc. 


Fine Aubusson Tapestry Suite, 80 gns. Antique Secretaire Bookcase, 20 gns. 
Lounge Chairs from 35s., Settees from 6 gns. Dining Tables, Mahogany 
Sideboards, Writing Tables, leather tops, large quantity of Old English Chests 
of Drawers from £5 5s. Tallboy Chests, Gent’s Wardrobes, Dressing Tables, 
Quantity of Old Oak, including Trestle Tables, from 8 gns. Elizabethan 
Buffet. Sets of Chairs. French Cabinet, Mirrors, China and Glass, Leather 
Screens, Triple Mirrors, from £2 10s., Morgan Aero Car, 1929, and other 
goods too numerous to mention. 
Come to the West and be sure of getting genuine secondhand goods. 
Free delivery in England. All goods packed free for abroad. 

We store free until delivery is required. Seen daily from 9 to 6 (Saturdays close 1). 


Good Secondhand and Old Furniture purchased or taken in exchange. 
CADOGAN FURNITURE GALLERIES, Lrp. 


162, SLOANE STREET, S.W.1. NEAR SLOANE SQUARE. 
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procession ; while 
some bolder 
spirits, leaving 
the coastline of 
church and _ pal- 
aces, broke out 
into the open sea. 
Accidents occur- 
red: a footman 
lost his hat, and 
a dog swam out to 
retrieve it; the 
water crept in 
under the coach 
door, and the lady 
had to climb up 
beside the toot- 
man to avoid 
wetting her satin 
hoop ; sometimes 
even the whole 
equipage over- 
turned and shot 
master, coachman 
and lackeys into 
the water. 

-anini has 
drawn these and 
a dozen other 
episodes with the 
utmost _-vivacity 
and invested them 
with charming 
colour; Watteau 
and Fragonard 
never painted 
such citron yellow “BACCHIC SCENE.” 
and such straw- : 
berry red, such grey and lilac and green. It is noticeable, too, 
that for once in a way the people and the buildings are shown 
in something like their proper relations. Often Panini gets 
them grotesquely out of proportion: Charles III rides up to 
a facade of St. Peter’s not more than three or four times his 
own height; though, in compensation, the little coffee-house 
at the Quirinal towers behind him, in the other picture, like a 
great palace. Man is the measure of things. 

Canaletto, of course, is a master of the incidental figure. 
The avenue of bowing lackeys from the edge of the fondamenta 
to Consul Smith’s front door as he steps out of his gondola to 
his house at Santa Chiara, and the manikins dotted over the 
greensward at Badminton testify to his interest in something 
beyond brick and stone and the sky and the waters of the lagoon. 
This source of interest was more explicitly developed by his 
nephew Bernardo Bellotto, whose figures are sometimes of 
quite large dimensions and elaborate in treatment. While 
his episodic personages in the Dresden and Vienna pictures 
are at least as lively as his uncle’s, he occasionally paints figures 
for their own sake. The intermediate stage, where the 





FIGURES JN A LANDSCAPE, BY B. BELLOTTO. 





BY G. B. CROSATO. 
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architectural and 
the human inter- 
ests share the 
honours, may be 
studied in a pair 
Of pictures. 
ostensibly with 
sacred subjects, 
which really 
represent the 
courtyards of 
Polish palaces. 
One is evidently 
connected with a 
view of the 
Laszinka Palace 
in Warsaw, re- 
cently acquired 
by the museum at 
Hamburg, while 
the other contains 
that gigantic flight 
of steps that has 
a picture all to 
itself in Dresden. 

in a str] 
more striking 
picture, however, 
the figures are the 
excuse for the 
whole affair. To 
begin with, they 
are very oddly 
arranged in a sort 
of inverted social 
perspective ; for 
the subject being 
a gentleman on 
horseback attended by his grcom, the groom occupies the entire 
foreground and is gorgeously dressed in a scarlet livery trimmed 
with fur, whereas the master, in a habit of the simplest grey, 
occupies the middle distance. The interstices of the background 
are filled with an astounding jumble of ruins, columns, Gothic 
fountains, equestrian statues, triumphal arches and goodness 
knows what besides. Is the lackey a Pole ? What does the 
monogram stand for? One wouid like to know the occasion 
for this strange and alluring composition. 

The figures are drawn with an easy skill that suggests com- 
parison with Pietro Longhi—until we look at Longhi. And 
the more we look at Longhi, whether at the exhibition or in 
the attractive little new room at the Accademia, the less satis- 
factory do his pictures appear. We know he could draw. He 
took great pains with the poise of a foot, the hang of a brocade 
waistcoat, the way a hand emerges from a lace cuff or grips a 
fan; he noticed how people relax their elegant postures and 
fling themselves with abandon upon a bed or a sofa; and yet 
he never was quite able to galvanise all this accurate documenta- 
tion into a fluent masterpiece such as he deserved to paint. 





‘“MOUNTEBANKS,” BY G. D. TIEPOLO. 
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Period 


Reproductions 


HE fine example of 

craftsmanship here 
illustrated and other styles 
of decorative case~work 
can be seen in the Bluthner 
Showrooms, 17~23, Wig~ 
more Street, London, W.1. 
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T. CROWTHER & SON 


282, NORTH END RD.,FULHAM 
LONDON ‘acai maki 


TELEPHONE : 
FULHAM 1376 - 0610, 


A FINE EXAMPLE OF AN 

ADAMS MARBLE MANTEL 

WITH SIENNA MARBLE 
INLAY. 


NO ROOM IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT A NICE 
CHIMNEYPIECE. 





We have the largest and finest collection of Every 

Period Wood, Stone and Marble Mantels in the 

Country. Also we have a very large stock of 
Garden Ornaments, Panelled Rooms, &c. 


We shall be pleased to show you 
our collection and offer suggestions. 


Designs and estimates submitted free. 











KENT GALLERY 


LTD. 

























Rare Queen Anne walnut writing chair with 
contemporary yellow ground needlework seat. 


44, CONDUIT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1. 


Telephone: Telegrams: 
Gerrard 7296 “ Kengalry, Piecy, London” 
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His pictures are always a little stiff and self-conscious ; they 
lack brio, the quality that most of his contemporaries possessed 
in an almost inordinate degree. Longhi is a puzzle and a dis- 
appointment. 

There is no mistaking the brio of Guardi. From Munich 
comes an enchanting picture—a gala concert, with rows of 
ladies dressed in black and white, fiddling away in a gallery ; 
down below are two more rows of ladies sitting stiffly facing 
each other, while all the men are segregated in a bunch to one 
side—a singular form of entertainment. The constituent colours 
are quiet enough: black and white, buff and pale blue; but 
what festivity and excitement Guardi gets out of his quick 
little accents and his sparkling flicks of paint! Nobody has 
ever given the spirit of a gala performance with such unostenta- 
tious mastery. This mixture of splendour and triviality was 
the effect at which Menzel was always aiming; he caught the 
glitter but failed to convey the distinction. Perhaps, however, 
that was the fault of Berlin society in the days of Kaiser Friedrich 
der Grosse. Thisis Guardiat his best; forall their obvious charm, 
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his Venetian scenes are apt to look factitious. It was Canaletto, 
not Guardi, who really understood Venice. He realised that 
Venice is large and solid and circumstantial, without that hap- 
hazard dash and glitter that the febrile hand of Guardi tried 
to impose upon it. Guardi ought to have stuck to concerts 
and fétes—or religious allegory. 

For suddenly one remembers those seven panels with the 
story of Tobit. Round the organ in the church of the Angelo 
Raffaele they are invisible; but at the exhibition, cleaned 
and hung on the level of the eye, they are enchanting. This 
is real rococo religion: not Pittoni’s marzipan, nor even the 
sublime machinery of Tiepolo or Piazzetta, but these misty land- 
scapes with cherubs dancing and making music, and the miracu- 
Jous fish, and the dog barking (how excusably) at the angel. 
This is the supernatural world in which the sceptic is delighted 
to believe. This vaporous landscape is the only intelligent 
mise en scéne fcr an ultra-sophisticated religious fantasy. If 
only he had painted more Tobits and more concerts, and fewer 
Venetian cappricci. . . . ROGER HINks. 





CHARACTER IN ROOM DECORATION 


N one of Dickens’s novels there is a character whose great 
ambition was to have at some time or other in his life 

a complete rig-out, from top to toe, new in every detail. 

I forget if his ambition was ever satisfied, but one can 

imagine that, if the chance came to him, the choosing 
of his complete outfit must have been an almost painful ordeal ! 
There are other affairs in life in which 
some such ambition has come to many 
of us, and perhaps the equipping of a 
house complete from garret to cellar 
may have been one of them. 

As a dream, or even as a possi- 
bility, the opportunity of having to 
furnish a house entirely de novo appears 
fascinating and attractive. It is also 
one of those things which, when it 
comes to practical consideration, is, if 
not actually in the nature of an ordeal, 
at least a searching test of our taste and 
powers of decision. The very variety of 
furniture available may make it all the 
more difficult. 

At the ovtset, the inherent style 
of the house itself must be studied. If 
the rooms have character, they may 
themselves give a strong lead as to 
the furniture. For example, a sitting- 
room with the delicate and gay ceiling 
ornamentation of the Adam _ school 
suggests Empire furniture, those elegant 
Récamier chairs and gondola couches 
which are not too bulky for modern 
use. 

But in how few houses the decora- 
tion which is part of the structure is 
sufficient to give a lead! It is often 
left to us to look to the windows or 
fireplaces for some style to take as a 
basis. If the fireplace is highly decora 
tive, then walls and ceiling can be 
kept restrained as a quiet background, 
in which case the furniture can stand 
out in bold shapes and colours. Here 
is an opportunity for modern painted 
furniture— blue and_ gold, perhaps, 
against a grey wall, or red lacquer 
against grey-green. On the other hand, 
the windows may be the dominating 
feature, and in this connection the 
aspect and natural lighting of the room 
should be considered. A large bay 
window with opportunity for hanging a fine set of curtains may 
be the making of a room, the whole colour scheme being worked 
out in relation to these curtains. Thus may be achieved a 
most satisfactory scheme. 

Where a house is being furnished all at one time, the question 
whether each room shall be treated in a separate manner 
must arise. There is no doubt that a house furnished throughout 
in the same spirit is very restful. Some people may feel it 
monotonous, but real monotony is easily avoidable. The question 
is one of personal taste, and each person must have his (or her) 
own way. The furnishing of each room in a style of its own 
is apt to be an affectation. Indeed, the danger of period rooms 
is that they appear affected if carried out pedantically. Furnishing 
should express the living spirit of the house, and this cannot be 
if the work of a past generation is slavishly copied and never 
departed from. Rather we should modify freely and make 
use of modern improvements where these are such as not to 
conflict with the beauty of old pieces. Thus, easy chairs and 











Distinctive character has been given to this room by the decorative scheme. 
are applied to the walls, which are coloured a soft peacock blue; skirting and cornice are 
painted to represent soapstone; the floor is covered by a nigger brown pile carpet; and 
the ceiling panels are laid with silver foil, lacquered. 

fireplace have concealed strip lighting, producing a brilliant effect. 





deep-sprung settees of our own day have very good reason to 
be included in the scheme. Similarly, in the lighting fittings 
we have now an astonishing choice—not merely “‘ period ”’ 
fittings, but modern conceptions in glass and metal as delightful 
as any that were devised in the past. There are, too, new arrange- 
ments in the lighting of rooms, particularly those where concealed 





A REMODELLED DINING-ROOM IN A NINETEENTH CENTURY TOWN HOUSE. 


Screen panels 


The niches on either side of the 


R. W. Symonds and Robert Lutyens. 


lamps give general illumination behind a cornice, or local lighting 
of an intensified kind in niches filled with china or other orna- 
ments. The effects are as captivating as they are various. 

In re-furnishing partially one can effect an immense change 
easily by indulging the modern taste for bright colour and a 
definite colour scheme. The mere fact of substituting a primrose 
wash for an old-fashioned anemic wallpaper will change your 
room at once. If settees and armchairs of poor form cannot be 
cashiered, their value as part of a decorative scheme can be 
entirely altered by gaily pattterned loose covers which speak 
out against the wall, while grey and black can be used among 
cushions and lampshades having high-lights of vivid colour in 
the edgings and details. 

It goes almost without saying that many rooms are over- 
crowded with furniture and pictures. If any of these can be 
removed, the room will become more restful at once, and a 
space may perhaps be made for some single object—a fine 
mirror, a tallboy or a china cupboard. Mr Cre STs 
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THE 


HE products of the Hillman 

Company of Coventry have now 

assumed an international import- 

ance. Some ten months ago it 

was announced that the first 
British motor combine had been formed 
by the amalgamation of the firms of 
Humber and Hillman of Coventry and 
Commer of Luton. 

The eight-cylinder in line Hillman was 
in production well before this announce- 
ment was made, and I was privileged to 
drive one of the first of these cars ever 
turned out from the factory to London. 
Though that car was very new, I formed 
the impression then that, when properly 
run in, the vehicle was a very remarkable 
one at the price, and had a great future 
not only in this country but also overseas, 
where it should help to check the trium- 
phant progress of the American car. 

Now that the amalgamation has taken 
place and that behind that amalgamation 
there is the extensive export organisation 
of Rootes, Limited, this car is one of the 
chief weapons in their armoury to aid 
them in their counter attack against the 
American industry. 

The car put at my disposal by Messrs. 
Rootes was one of the new “ Segrave”’ 
models with four doors instead of the 
two large doors that it had last year. 

In appearance it is most attractive. 
These bodies have been designed under 
the guidance of Sir Henry Segrave himself, 
and though they give the impression of 
speed, they are in no sense uncomfortable 
sports vehicles, as not only is there plenty 
of room in the front seats, but the wells 
in the floor at the back give plenty of 
leg room for passengers in the rear seats. 

Even in London it was apparent 
that the car was a very much more perfect 
instrument than last year’s model. The 
chief difference that I noticed was the 
improvement in the acceleration. This 
was not so much in the time that the 
speed took to rise, though this was dis- 
tinctly good, but in its quality. At no 
time did one feel that any one of the 
eight cylinders was being starved, a 
rather common fault with eight-cylinder 
in line engines fitted with a single car- 
burettor. From any engine speed the 
quality of pull provided was always the 
same, with the result that the acceleration 
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was extremely smooth. This was probably 
due to the new design of inlet and exhaust 
manifolds which have been adopted in 
the 1930 models. 

The eight cylinders are cast in one 
block. The bore is 63mm. and the stroke 
is I05mm, giving a total volume of 
2,620 c.c. The tax is {20. The head is 
detachable, with vertical overhead valves 
operated by push rods from a camshaft 
running along the side of the engine. 
This camshaft has five bearings and is 
driven by a chain from the front end of 
the engine. The crank shaft also has 
five bearings. 

The ignition is by coil and distributor, 
the latter unit being accessibly placed 
high up along one side ot the engine. A 
red light is provided on the facia board 
in case the switch should be accidently 
left on when the engine is stopped. An 
ignition lock is provided also on the 
instrument panel. The sparking plugs 
are very accessible and easy to remove. 

The carburettor is of the Zenith pump 
type with an exhaust neated “‘ hot spot ” 
and a strangler for starting controlled 
from the dash. At all times the car was 
very easy to start and warmed up from 
dead cold in a few moments, thanks to 
the radiator shutters. These are .vuto- 
matically controlled by a_ thermostat, 
and a thermometer is also fitted on the 
dash. The water circulation is pump 
assisted thermo syphon, the pump being 
driven by the same belt as the fan. In 
the rare event of its failure the water 
would still circulate. I found it quite 
impossible to get the engine overheated 
even under the worst traffic conditions or 
on bad hills, while the shutters kept the 
temperature very nearly constant. 

A gear pump accessibly placed outside 
the crank case supplies oil under pressure 
to the crank shaft and valve gear. There 
is a large strainer in the sump which is 
easily removable for cleaning and another 
removable strainer under the filler cap 
on top of the valve cover. A pointer on 
the side of the crank case indicates the 
oil level in the sump. 

The clutch is of the single dry plate 
type, and is very smooth in action. The 
gear box has four forward speeds and a 
reverse, being controlled by a right-hand 
lever. There is a citch to prevent 
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STRAIGHT-EIGHT HILLMAN 


accidental engagement of the reverse, and 
an open gate is used. The frame is of 
deep section with triangulated cross mem- 
bers and seemed commendably rigid. 
Transmission is through an open Hardy- 
Spicer propeller shaft. 

The brakes are smooth in action and 
powerful, the foot pedal operating on all 
four wheels and the hand brake on the 
rear wheels only. 

The rear axle is of the semi-floating 
type and the final drive is by spiral bevel. 
An interesting point is that the brak 
drums can be removed without withdrawing 
the hubs. 

The steering is of the Marles type 
and the rake of the steering column i 
adjustable. Silentbloc bushes have bee 
adopted for the spring shackles, anc 
therefore require no lubrication. The petro! 
tank is of larger capacity than in las‘ 
year’s models and now holds 14 gallons. 
There is a gauge on the instrument board 
There is also a tap for an emergency supply 
and an autovac draws the petrol from 
the back. 

The electrical equipment consists o 
a Lucas 12-volt battery and dynamo, 
the latter being placed alongside the 
engine. The starter motor is mountec 
on the clutch housing, and the accumula 
tors are carried inside the frame members, 
but are easily accessible. The dippers 
for the head lamps are electrically con- 
trolled from the centre of the steering 
wheel. 

The front and rear springs are semi- 
elliptic, the rear being underslung and 
shock absorbers being fitted all round. 
The car has a peculiarly pleasant road 
performance. In dense traffic it will 
glide along on the top gear ratio indefin 
itely at three or four miles an hour, and 
if extra acceleration is wanted third gear 
can be used to advantage. Third and top, 
indeed, are practically the only two gear: 
required for normal purposes. I only used 
the bottom ratio as an experiment, and 
the second gear is all that is required for 
starting. 

There seems to be no vibration period 
in the car, and right up to the maximum 
speed of 70 m.p.h. the engine was silen' 
and unobtrusive. Seventy can be reachec 
with confidence practically anywhere on 
the level, and the engine “ revs ”’ up nicely 
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THE NEW 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


PHANTOM II 


“Acceleration far above the average, almost unbelievably light steering, 
powerful and smooth acting brakes, and an unusually easy gear-change 
are the salient characteristics of the latest model Rolls-Royce. 

We have seldom found any car even in the acknowledged sports type 
gather speed with such rapidity as this comfortable Rolls-Royce Saloon.” 
The Motor, 24th Sept. 1929 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 


14-15 Conduit St. London W.1 
Telephone Mayfair 6040 
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Barker Pullman Limousine De Ville on a 40/50 H.P. Rolls-Royce Chassis 














BARKER & CO. (COACHBUILDERS) LTD. 


Coachbuilders to H.M. The King and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 


66-69 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


THE ROLLS-ROYCE BODY SPECIALISTS AND RETAILERS. Telephone : GROSVENOR 2420 
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The dynamo side of the Hillman eight-cylinder 
engine. The oil level gauge is on the side of 
the crank case. 


on the third ratio to well over 40 m.p.h. 
The maximum on second is a little under 
thirty. 

The speedometer was a little on the 
optimistic side, but these speeds are given 
after allowing for this. 

On the top gear ratio I obtained the 
following acceleration figures : 

From 10 to 20 m.p.h. in 5 secs; from 
10 to 30 m.p.h in g secs ; from Io to 
40 m.p.h. in 14 secs. ; from 10 to 50 m.p.h. 
in 20 secs.; from 10 to 60 m.p.h. in 30 secs. 

On the third gear 10 to 30 m.p.h. took 
7 secs., while on second 10 to 20 m.p.h, 
took 3 secs. 

On my Tapley performance meter 
I got some interesting readings of the 
pull of the car at various speeds. At 
10 m.p.h. on top gear there was a steady 
pull of about 150lb. per ton, which rose 
to over 250lb. per ton at thirty and then 
gradually dropped away, though at 
60 m.p.h. a pull of over 50lb. per ton was 
still registering, showing that the car 
was still accelerating. On taking out the 
clutch and gliding slowly, 1 found that 
the retardation of the transmission was 
only 30lb. per ton, a good figure. 


On my Tapley brake gauge I got a 


reading of 54 per cent., which is equivalent 
to a stopping distance of 25ft. from 
20 m.p.h. 

The task that this car will undertake 
can be instanced by a little experience 
I had on Handcross Hill coming back 
from Brighton. I was baulked by a steam 
lorry and a car coming down on the 
second portion, and had to come down to 
20 m.p.h. I purposely refrained from 
changing down, and the car accelerated 
away again smoothly and was doing over 
thirty over the top. 

The steering was, perhaps, a little 
on the low-geared side, but this was 
noticeable only at really high speeds. 
Otherwise it was delightfully light and 
very steady. 

The springing was particularly good, 
and it had that rare quality of being equally 
confortable when the car was being driven 
slowly as when it was being driven all out. 

The controls are conveniently placed 
and the gear lever easy to reach, though 
when the sliding front seat was right back 
for a long-legged driver it was necessary 
to bend forward to engage third. 

The side brake came very conveniently 
to the hand and did not obstruct the 
entrance through the off-side door. 
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The instrument panel on the dash 
board was neat and could be well lighted 
from a lamp behind at night. All the 
instruments could be easily seen from 
the driving position, a somewhat rare 
feature. An oil pressure gauge is fitted, 
and the self-starter button is on this 
panel. 

Throttle and ignition controls were 
conveniently placed on the top of the 
steering column. The ignition control 
seemed almost unnecessary, as it was 
impossible to make the engine “ pink” 
or labour. 

The switch for all the lights worked 
on a lever on the dash board round the 
ignition switch, but there was a very neat 
switch on the top of the steering column 
for working the electrical dipping reflec 
tors of the head lamps. ‘This could be 
pressed by the thumb of either hand, and 
greatly simplified night driving. 

The lamps were very good, giving a 
powerful beam when full on and giving a 
safe but non-dazzling driving light when 
the reflectors were dipped. 

The bodywork was extremely com- 
fortable. In this year’s ‘‘ Segrave’’ model 
there is a proper full-width rear seat, and 
there is a roomy locker at the rear for 
luggage. Chromium plating is adopted 
for all bright parts, including the lamps 
and radiator, and safety glass is fitted 
throughout. The one-piece screen is 
easily opened or closed by means of a 
quadrant on either side. There is, of 
course, a wind-screen wiper, an electric 
roof light and scuttle dash ventilators. 
The rear blind is operated from the 
driver’s seat. The spare wheel is carried 
at the back, and there is a neat number 
plate and rear light assembly. 

The measurements of the car are: 
Over-all length, 14ft. 2ins.; over-all 
width, 5ft. 8jins. ; over-all height, unladen, 
5ft. 8ins.; ground clearance, §8thins. ; 
track, 4ft. 8ins.; wheelbase, t1oft. }in. 
The car I drove was covered in green 
fabric with beige top and wheels. 

Altogether, this car is a most attrac- 
tive proposition at the price of £495. 
A sunshine roof can be fitted for an extra 


£10. 


A SPORTS MODEL DAIMLER. 
Ti firm of Daimler have long been 


famous for their luxurious and com- 

fortable cars. Up to the present 
they have never entered the sports car 
field, and it is, therefore, very interesting 
to hear that they have produced a special 
sports chassis, using their large double- 
six engine as the power unit. 

This car was first suggested by an 
enthusiastic sports car owner. Captain 
Wilson has for some time been driving 
fast cars of various makes, and the pro- 
duction of this new Daimler chassis was 
largely due to him. 

Mr. L. H. Pomeroy, the managing 
director of Daimler’s, personally supervised 
the design, and it is interesting to note 
that many years ago he was associated 
with Vauxhall Motors when they produced 
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The carburettor side of the  eight-cylinder 
Hillman. The accessible oil pump will be 
noticed. 


their famous 30-98 h.p. car, the first 
really successful standard sports car. 

No pains have been spared to make 
this Daimler a thoroughly sound sporting 
proposition, and to make quite certain 
of this the well known Brooklands firm 
of Thomson and Taylor, Limited, were 
consulted as to certain details, particularly 
with regard to weight distribution and 
road-holding qualities. 

The car is modelled on the standard 
double-six 50 h.p. Daimler car, though, 
naturally, it is very much lower and 
lighter. The track is 5ft., while the wheel- 
base is 12ft. 6ins. The engine has a capa- 
city of over 7 litres, and is rated at 
49.4 h.p. 

The cylinders of this engine are in 
two banks of six, at an angle of 60° t 
each other. 

A single-plate clutch is used, and a 
four forward speed gear box with the 
control mounted centrally. An oper 
propeller shaft carries the drive to the 
usual Daimler type of underslung worm 

The frame is very interesting. The 
front portion is upswept over the fron 
axle, and towards the rear it ends abruptly 
just in front of the back axle, and on < 
level with it. A special aluminium castin 
is bolted to this, and is carried over thx 
rear axle, while a horizontal tube i 
carried backwards underneath the axle. 

Two spare wheels are carried on th« 
back, and the petrol tank is designed %X 
fit into the bodywork, while its weighi 
is supported by the upper portion of th« 
arch over the back axle. Both front and 
rear springs are of the semi-ellipiic typ: 
and are slung beneath the axles. 

Another novel point is that the 
shock absorbers used are adjustable from 
the driving seat. Their action can be 
increased by a cam operated through a 
Bowden control on the dash. 

The steering gear is of the type always 
used on the Daimler double-six cars. 
Owing to the fact that the engine is very 
wide, there is no room for the conventional! 
type of steering box. In addition, this 
type of steering lends itself for a sporting 
type of car, as a very sharp rake can be 
given to the column. The steering gear 
box contains a worm reduction mechanism, 
and a lever, corresponding to the usual! 
drop arm, projects forward under th¢ 
bonnet and is connected to a bell crank 
lever pivoted to a pedestal mounted upon 
the side member of the frame. From her 


THE DIMINUTIVE MORRIS-MINOR FIRE ENGINE WHICH IS IN THE COMMERCIAL MOTOR SHOW AT 


OLYMPIA, AND WAS DESCRIBED IN LAST WEEK’S ISSUE. 
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The Success of 1930 


In the months of August, Septem- 
ber and October the demand for 
Daimler cars hasbeen 40% greater 
than it was during the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 


This increase is not merely due 
to the demand for the new “ 25”, 
remarkable though that has been. 
The demand for every car in the 
Daimler range from the Daimler 
20 to the Daimler Double-Six 


has appreciated. 


The engineering principles 






underlying the design of the 
Daimler are being widely adopted 
everywhere. In every country 
where automobiles are made 
engineers are hard at work on 
designs for double sixes following 
the Daimler !ead. 


These are remarkable achieve- 
ments, and show that a car so 
thoroughly British as the Daimler 
maintains in the face of world 
competition the engineering 
supremacy first established 
thirty years ago. 


STRATTONAINSTONE LTD. 


Official Daimler Distributors 


40, Berkeley Street, W. 


BRIGHTON 
66, Church Road, Hove 
BOURNEMOUTH 
38, Poole Hill 


27, Pall Mall, S.W. 


BRISTOL LEEDS 
65, Whiteladies Road 
BIRMINGHAM 
98, Colmore Row 


59, Albion Strect 
MANCHESTTR 
32, Victoria Strcet 








HOOPER & CO. (Coachbuilders), L 


AGENTS FOR ALL LEADING MOTOR CARS. 


By Appointment. 
His Majesty THE KING. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


H.R.H. THE Prince oF WALES. 


Motor-Body-Builders and Coachbuilders to: 


H.R.H. Princess Mary, 
Countess of Harewood. 
H.R.H. THE Duke or CONNAUGHT. 


H.M. THE KING oF Spain. 
H.M. THE KING oF SWEDEN. 
H.1I.M. tHe Emperor oF Japan. 


By Appointment. 


H.M. THE KinG oF Eoypt. 
H.I.M. THE SHAH oF Persia, 


54, ST. JAMES’S STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, S.W.1. 


TD. 
























the impulse is taken through a drag link 
to the off-side front steering arm. 

The steering wheel has a thin rim 
and is 2oins. in diameter. The driving 
seat will be very shallow, an air cushion 
being used and placed directly on the 
top of cast aluminium floor plates which 
will replace the usual thick floorboard. 


THE SCOTTISH AND 
COMMERCIAL SHOWS. 


"Tene exhibitions of motor vehicles, 
one in Scotland and one in London, 
opened on November 8th and 7th 
respectively. 

| The Scottish Show opened in the Kelvin 
Hall in Glasgow on November 8th, and, 
though it is largely an agents’ show, it 
gives an opportunity for those who could 
not come south to Olympia to see the 
1930 models. Most of the stands are 
owned by agents, but some manufacturing 
firms have their own stands. 

Humber, for instance, have a stand 
of their own at Glasgow, while the Hillmans 
are distributed about the hall on the stands 
of various agents. 

The Commercial Motor Show opened 
at Olympia on the day before, Novem- 
ber 7th. This year it is undoubtedly 
one of the most remarkable exhibitions 
that have ever been seen. 

The public in general are apt to think 
that an exhibition of commercial vehicles 
will not be of much interest to them, but, as 
a matter of fact, the time is now coming 
when nearly everyone travels at one time 
or another in a ’bus or a coach, and their 
design is as important a factor as the 
design of a private car. 

There is no doubt that tremendous 
strides have been made in the commercial 
vehicle field this year and that commercial 
vehicles, as a whole, have made more pro- 
gress during the last twelve months than 
private cars have made for some years. 
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Designers of heavy vehicles have at 
last realised that because a chassis is 
expected to take a number of people 
about or to carry heavy loads, it need 
not be made to look clumsy or ugly, and 
the mere fact of its size should not mitigate 
against its speed or its handiness. 

The day of the old lorry is undoubtedly 
past, and during the next year we shall 
see heavy vehicles on our roads whose 
speed and controllability will prove a 
revelation. Most of the more powerful 
car manufacturers are turning their atten- 
tion to the commercial field. Sir William 
Morris, whose vehicles I have described 
in a previous issue, is to produce on a 
large scale in a factory which has been 
specially re-constructed for the purpose. 
These vehicles, ranging from 5ocwt. to 
Io tons, will be made in quantities on 
new mass production principles. 

Commer Cars of Luton, who are 
part of the Humber-Hillman combine, 
have also produced new and interesting 
chassis, with speeds well over 50 m.p.h. 
and incorporating a ‘‘twin top” gear 
box. 

Singer have a big programme for 
1930, and the new models will be shown 
for the first time at Olympia. The new 
Singer 2-ton chassis is typical of the 
efforts that manufacturers are making 
to introduce the best pleasure car features 
into commercial chassis. It has, for instance, 
a self starter, ‘‘ Luvax’”’ one shot chassis 
lubrication, Marles type steering, and 
servo operated brakes. 

The 20 h.p. engine has four cylinders 
and is bolted to a subframe at six points. 
This subframe is, in its turn, attached to 
the chassis at three points. The dimensions 
are: gomm. bore by 120mm. stroke, 
giving a cubic capacity of 3,053 c.c. Push- 
rod operated overhead valves are employed, 
and the detachable cylinder head is of 
the turbulent type. At 3,000 r.p.m. the 
engine delivers 60 b.h.p. The four-speed 
gear box has right-hand control. 
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The bodywork of the twenty-seater 
coach which will be exhibited at Olympia 
is particularly luxurious and gives armchair 
comfort to the passengers. It is finished 
in cream and heather and upholstered in 
heather-coloured moquette. Each of the 
seats is of the semi-bucket type, having a 
well sprung cushion and a head rest. 

Of the smaller vehicles, there is a 
junior delivery van at £135, which has 
a load capacity of 6cwt. The engine is 
rated at 7.7 h.p., and the I2cwt. van 
is rated at 14.7 h.p., the engine being 
six-cylinder. 

Sunbeams are newcomers to the 
commercial market, and this year they 
are showing some really fine commercial 
chassis. 

Dennis Brothers of Guildford are 
showing a rigid six-wheeler. This is a 
12-ton vehicle and has a 100 h.p. engine 
of six cylinders. This firm are also pro- 
ducing a light, fast chassis for twenty- 
seater coachwork. 

The firm of A.J.S., who are so well 
known for their motor cycles, have turned 
their attention to light commercial chassis 
for the first time this year, and they are 
producing a 30cwt. vehicle. 

The Star Company are showing an 
interesting fast chassis. 

Citroén are showing a new 35cwt. 


chassis. The engine is a six-cylinder unit 
of not quite 2} litres. Side valves are 
employed. 


A new Willys-Overland-Crossley model 
is the 3o0cwt. chassis with six-cylinder 
engine rated at 23.4 h.p. A seven-bearing 
crank shaft is employed, and side by side 
valves. A large sump with a capacity of 
2 gallons of oil is bolted to the lower face 
of the crank case, and is easily detachable 
for cleaning. The drive for the auxiliaries 
is effected by a silent chain. The oil pump 
and distributor are driven by a vertical 
shaft. Clutch and gear box make one 
unit with the engine, the clutch being 
of the single dry plate type. M. G. 





























Minerva design—always in advance of contem- 


porary engineering practice—is responsible for 
Minerva's silence, power, and effortless speed, 
Whether gliding along a highway or mastering 


a mountain pass it yields the utmost in motoring 


At £495 this 18 
h. p. Saloon offers unparalleled value. 


luxury and performance. 





The Six-Cylinder 18 h.p. 


MINERVA 


Four-door Saloon 


- £495 


MINERVA MOTORS (England) LTD., 


Head Office, Showrooms & Works: 


CHENIES STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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Motor Trailer Horse Boxes so «£ @ » £155 


Dual Purpose Lorry and Horse Box for Two Horses, £550 
built as semi-trailer complete with motor chassis 


Motor Horse Boxes to Hammond Newmarket 
Patents for Two Horses - - - -~- «= = £1,035 
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| STAND No. 133 OLYMPIA | 
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The supreme plug 
for all makes 


of cars 


Illustration shows 
LODGE C3 
the plug for nearly all 
Eritish and Continental cars 


! 
5/- 
everywhere in sealed 
red metal box 





LODGE PLUGS, LTD.—RUGBY 











By Appointment 
Fire Engine Makers to H.M, the King 


Merryweather ro ON Lied 


: Specialists in 
Fire Protection, Fire Escapes, Water Supply and 
Electric Lighting for Country Mansions, etc. 


CONSULTATIONS AT 
63, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS 
GREENWICH, S.E.10 
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THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., 














Breathing Passages Clear . 
Germs Overcome .. . 
Your Cold must disappear . 


This is how “Vapex” conquers colds. 
Whilst the breathing passages are choked 
with mucus the respiratory system cannot 
function properly. If the germs are not 
dealt with, the real cause of the cold is 
left unattacked. 


“Vapex” succeeds because it deals with 
both these problems at the same time. 


The simple act of breathing the “ Vapex” 
vapour from your handkerchief— 


Opens a way through the mucus- 
laden passages of nose and throat. 


Carries a powerfully active germicide 
right into the breeding places of 
the germs. 


Under this two-fold attack, the enemy 
must surrender—your cold must disappear. 


You can definitely feel the first part of 
the “Vapex” activity—the stuffiness and 
congestion are rapidly relieved, the head 
clears, breathing becomes easier. And all 
the time the germicidal vapour is fighting 
the hidden infection which is the real 
cause of the trouble. 


Always keep “Vapex” in the house so 
that you can fly to it at the first sign of a 
cold—that “stuffiness” which means that 
the germs are mobilising. Rout them out 
before they can multiply dangerously. 
Use “Vapex” and Breathe ! 


Of Chemists, 2/- and 3/- per bottle 


LTD., BARDSLEY VALE 
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WINTER 


HE opening days of November, 

which most of us find somewhat 

depressing, bring joy to the hearts 

of those enthusiasts, yearly increas- 

ing in number, who are fortunate 
enough to be able to leave fog and damp 
behind and to fare forth and revel in 
the brilliant sunshine and champagne-like 
air of the Swiss Alps. The change in 
climatic conditions in a few hours is truly 
amazing. When countries at a lower 
level are deluged with rain or enveloped 
in depressing fog, the high slopes «nd 
even the valleys among the Alps are 
bathed in sunshine, and the air is so dry 
that even very low temperatures can be 
endured with equanimity. The writer 
well remembers driving up from Frutigen 
to Kandersteg in a blinding snowstorm 
on a day in early January to awake next 
morning to a cloudless sky. Although 
the thermometer stood at 4° Fahr. below 
zero, by noon we were skating on a well 
conditioned rink in our shirt sleeves, 
so fiercely was the sun blazing down 
from above the Blimlisalp. The visitor 
to Switzerland in winter has the additional 
advantage that, owing to the clear air, 
he is able to enjoy to a fuller extent 
even than in 
summer the 
incomparable 
Alpine pano- 
ramas in all 
their majestic 
grandeur, for 
even the lower 
slopes of the 
mountains 
are covered 
with a virginal 
pall of snow. 
Of course, 
even in Swit- 
zerland winters 
vary some- 
what in sever- 
ity, and while 
in some years 
resorts at, say, 
2,000ft., may 
enjoy pro- 
longed periods 
of severe frost 
and heavy 
snowfalls, in 
other years 
thaws are al] 
too frequent. 





SPORTS 
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For that reason it is advisable always to 
make up one’s mind to visit resorts at 
3,500ft. and upwards above sea level, 
e.g., St. Moritz, Miirren, Adelboden, 
Grindelwald, etc. 

Of all winter sports skating may 
claim pride of place by reason of its 
antiquity. Far back in the history of 
Europe one can find woodcuts depicting 
skaters disporting themselves on the ice 
on blades of bone. Modern skates have 
certainly made this form of winter sport 
easier, and now all that the tyro has to 
do, when once he has acquired the none 
too difficult balance, is to make up his 
mind whether he is going to conform to 
the English or International style. The 
champions of the former are yearly dwind- 
ling in number, and possibly the devotees 
of the latter have some justification in 
likening the English skater to a ramrod 
or a dead policeman. But for combined 
figure skating the English style, with a 
stiff ‘“‘ unemployed leg ’’—skating in top 
hais was by no means an unusual sigh¢c 
in the old days on the Serpentine—is 





eminently suitable. On the other hand, 
the infinitely fascinating combinations of 
loops, crosscuts, etc., are impossible in 





BOBSLEIGHING AT ST. MORITZ, 


IN SWITZERLAND 
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the English style, and free skating to 
music will always remain the most attrac- 
tive of evolutions on ice. In many of the 
Swiss winter resorts special rinks are set 
aside for ice hockey, that most strenuous 
and speediest of games. Matches take 
place annually at St. Moritz and Miirren, 
which are particularly well contested, even 
if they are not played at quite the same 
breakneck speed to which those who 
frequent the covered rinks of Montreal 
and Toronto are accustomed. 

It is ski-ing, however, that has taken 
visitors to Switzerland by storm. Fo1 one 
thing, the balance is far easicr to acquire 
than is that of skating. The veriest tyro 
may have in a few days sufficient control 
of his skis to go hurtling down a sufficiently 
steep slope with only an occasional tumble 
in the soft, powdery snow, whereas it 
will take far longer than a few days really 
to master the outside edge and simple 
turns on skates, and many a skier will 
confidently execute a telemark turn after 
a far shorter apprenticeship than that 
of the skater before he can attain to 
such heights as back inside rockers. All 
who have experienced the joys of ski-ing 
confess that there is no form of exercise 
which is so 
exhilarating 
and so care 
dispelling. 
Other forms of 
essentially 
snow sport are 
bobsleighing, 
tobogganing 
and ski-jéring. 
Bobsleighs 
with five or 
six people 
aboard attain 
an enormous 
pace on suit- 
able declines. 
At some places 
this is, per- 
haps, not alto- 
gether an 
advantage, 
since taking 
place, as it 
often does, on 
public roads, 
accidents are 
rather fre- 
quent, some of 
which, indeed 
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SUNSHINE & SNOW 


ere cuAeee It is 
the combination of exhilarating 
sunshine, vigorous sport and 
gay sociability that makes a 
Winter Sports holiday unique. 
It is a lightsome, incomparable 
form of holiday, care-free and 
irresponsible. ‘There is nothing 
else like it: the air, the light, 
the beauty of it rings in your 
heart. 


It is an escape :—out of our 
uncertain climate with its fog 
and cold, murky atmosphere and 
damp conditions—to the skies, 
blue, sunlit, smooth as glass, 
reflecting their warmth to a 
white glittering world below. 
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14 DAYS’ TOUR 
providing return ticket, reserved seat, 
services of travelling representative, 
transfer of baggage, hotel accommoda- 
tion, gratuities, 
taxes, etc., from £15 P4 5 ° 0 

INITIATION PARTIES 
FOR FIRST-TIME VISITORS 
accompanied by an experienced lady and 
gentleman with expert knowledge of 


Winter Sport. Membership limited. 
Early application © recommended. 


Inclusive fare, 
; ols, eer eae 


Apply for a copy of the illustrated Programme and Handbook entitled 
“WINTER SPORTS,” which deals fully with this fascinating subject. 


THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. 
& WAGONS-LITS CO. 


“ THE TEMPLE OF TRAVEL,” BERKELEY ST., LONDON & 300 Offices 














SWITZERLAND 


is the Country 


FOR 


those who wish to have a 
really good time and enjoy the 


WINTER 
SPORTS 


under ideal conditions. 





| FOR FULL FNFORMATION APPLY TO 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS 


lls, Regent Street, London, S.W. 1 





Illustrated Booklets, Maps, Hotel Guides, 
Fare Lists and Time Tables supplied free 
on application, as also by the principal 
Tourist Agents. 
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WINTER 
SPORTS 
BOOK 


and patterns 
of Burberrys’ 
Snow - and 
Wind - proof 
materials, 
post free on 
mention of 
‘« Country 


? Pre 
le 


Those Going to 
Winter Sports .. 


will be told to get this, that and the other, but 
be sure that what is really needed is very simple. 


Just this and nothing more for man, woman and 
child. The suit that will not collect snow, that 
will keep out the wet, that is light-in-weight, and 
that will never condense heat. 


The one suit you can absolutely RELY UPON is 


BURBERRYS 


They have outfitted with their lightest textures, which 
are so protective, all the important Polar Expeditions, 
all the Mount Everest Expeditions, and all the long 
distance aeroplane flights, and have received the 
highest recommendations and thanks from those intrepid 
pioneers, besides numbers of Winter Sports experts and 
great mountaineers. 


Burberrys provide you with the certainty, where others 
may offer to supply you with the abstract. 


MANNEQUIN DISPLAYS 


of season’s new models for Ski-ing, Skating and Luge- 
ing for Men, Women, and Children, in surroundings 
closely approximating the Swiss snowfields, 


WEDNESDAY : nov. 13th, 27th & Dec. 11th. 
THURSDAY : nov. 2ist, Dec. 5th & 19th. 


PARADES: 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2.30 to 5 p.m. 


BURBERRYS.. tonvonsw.1 
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have proved fatal. St. Moritz is the place 
in which to see bobsleighing in perfection, 
as there all that is new and up to date 
is to be met with. The prone position, 
which is lying down face forward, was 
introduced there, and the sliding seats on 
ball bearings, which can be locked, give 
the sleigh a backward and forward move- 
ment which takes the place of “‘ bobbing,” 
which is impossible in the prone position. 
Tobogganing, or lugeing as it is called in 
French Switzerland, will never quite lose 
its popularity, although the introduction 
of ice runs, such as the famous Cresta 
at St. Moritz, has made the ordinary 
snow run a trifle tame. But as there is little 
chance of level walking in the mountains, 
the toboggan is always useful and will 
ever remain the taxi of the Alps. Ski- 
kjéting conveys to most people an idea of 
skiers being drawn along by galloping 
steeds in a whirl of feathery snow. Its 
ordinary form, however, is less exciting, 
as it usually means four or five people 
on skis being dragged along more or less 
level roads by horses to which the idea 
of anything but a jog trot has long been 
a thing of the past. None the less, ii has 
its uses at the end of a long excursion on 
skis when one may still be some miles 
from home. 

Of one other form of winter sport 
it behoves a mere southron to speak with 
bated breath. That curling has _ its 
enthusiastic adherents none who has 
witnessed an International Bonspiel at 
Kandersteg would deny. Mr. Bertram 
Smith, the greatest authority on the 
game, has this to say on his favourite 
pastime: ‘“‘ Swiss curling, especially in 
high altitudes, is a thing of exquisite 
beauty. The rink is like burnished 
marble. The stones run as_ smoothly 
and silently as a billiard ball. All the 
hurly burly of the Scottish lochs has 
disappeared and the ‘roaring game’ has 
become a game of whispers. The rough 
old game has become pretty as a toy 
and dainty as a drawing room.”’ Could 
enthusiasm further go ? A.B LL. 





TRAVEL NOTES 


Mest of the best-known Swiss winter 

resorts can be reached from Basle or 
Interlaken, which are within fifteen to twenty- 
two hours’ distance from London. 

The Oberland train de luxe, Boulogne- 
Interlaken and Engadine train de luxe Boulogne- 
Coire run daily from December 14th to 
February 27th. The supplement Boulogne- 
Interlaken costs {2 10s. 1od., and that from 
Boulogne to Coire £2 16s. 3d. In addition, 
ordinary rapide trains run daily during the 
above dates with slightly lower supplements. 


THE YOUNGER GENERATION. 


Charges for orchestra, sports and kurtax 
are collected from all visitors at the hotels and 
vary from 1.50fr. to 2.50frs. for each guest 
per day. 

The chief winter sports districts may be 
grouped as follows: 

1. The Berner Oberland—Interlaken is 
the centre of the district. Close to it is Beaten- 
berg, on the north side of the lake. On the 
south side are Grindelwald with magnificent 
views of the Wetterhorn, Eiger, Ménch, 
Jungfrau, etc. The Bear Hotel is world- 
famous ; Mirren, perched on a high ridge, 
is reached by funicular from Lauterbrunnen ; 
Wengen lies opposite Miirren and is a very 
large resort with two skating rinks and a fine 
toboggan run; Lenk, 4,oooft., is growing in 
popularity ; Adelboden, is on the side of the 
Wildstrubel from Lenk or can be reached 
by sleigh from Frutigen. Smaller but de- 
lightful resorts are Gstaad, Kandersteg and 
Gemmialp. 

2. The Engadine—The chief resorts are 
Davos, St. Moritz, Pontresina and Maloja. 
The last named is the best ski-ing centre 
in the valley. At Pontresina is the Bernina 
leap, where in January of last year the world’s 
record ski jump of 230ft. was made. Si. 
Moritz is noted for its fashionable visitors 
and high prices. 

3. Grisons—In East Switzerland, adjoin- 
ing the Engadine, the two best-known resorts 
are Arosa and Klosters, both at very high 
altitudes. 

4. French Switzerland. 'There are three 
well known winter sport resorts, Chateau 
d’(Eux, Les Avants, these two being reached 
by light railway from Montreux, and Caux, 
reached by funicular from Territet. 





Prices vary considerably in the various 
resorts, and while a cheap hotel can be found 
in Interlaken for 7s. 6d. a day, at most places 
£1 a day will cover lodging, meals, amuse- 
ments, etc. The hotels are all excellent, 
and there is no lack of indoor amusements. 

Male visitors to winter sports resorts 
are advised to take with them breeches, thick 
stockings, woollen gloves, skates firmly attached 
to boots, sweater, woollen cap, and, for ski-ing, 
a windproof suit, strong boots, goats’ wool 
socks. Skis can be hired locally. Dinner 
jackets are usually worn in the evening, as in 
all the chief hotels, no matter where the winter 
resort is, dances to music supplied by efficient 
orchestras take place every evening. As a matter 
of fact, the indoor life in Swiss winter sports 
centres is not the least of the attractions. The 
spirit of Kameradschaft born on the ski slopes 
or skating rinks receives a further impetus 
on the dance-room floor, while for senior 
members of the party there are always bridge 
tables and billiard tables for those who are 
willing to cope with the game as played on the 
Continent. 

The Oberammergau Passion Play—The 
first of sixty-six performances of the 
Oberammergau Passion play will take place 
on May 11th of next year. A modernised 
stage is in course of erection and a sliding 
roof has been provided in order to shelter 
the performers during rain. The part of 
Christus has been allotted to Alois Lang, 
who is no relation to Anton Lang who has 
played the part during the last three festivals. 
Anni Retz will play Mary. Mayer will again 
take the part of Judas, but there will be a new 
Peter. Seats for the performances must be 
booked through Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son. 
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Snow cannot cling to‘“‘Everest”’ Cloth. 
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le Distributors : 


KIDD & CO., 


Jpper John Street, 
1 Sq., London, W.1. 
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Climbing - Ski-i ‘ing: 


Have your suit made of 


“EVEREST” CLOTH 


which is specially prepared 
for weatherproof sports wear. 


It ii WIND PROOF — RAINPROOF, 
ALMOST UNTEARABLE, yet POROUS 


your Tailor to show you the range of Colours and the New Sporting Checks. 
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A MAN IN 


RAPTURE 


Quoted from “ My Lady Nicotine,” by Sir F. M. Barrie. . 


“TPHEN I sat down beside Gilray, and almost 
smoked into his eyes. 
reached him, and rapture struggled into his 
Slowly his fingers fastened on the pouch. 
He filled his Pipe, without knowing what he 
was doing, and I handed him a lighted spill. 
He took perhaps three puffs, and then gave me 
a look of reverence that I know well. 
comes to a man once in all its glory—the first 
time he tries the Arcadia Mixture—but it never 
altogether leaves him. 


‘Where do you get it?” Gilray whispered, in 
hoarse delight. 


The Arcadia had him for its own. 


Craven 


Soon the aroma 


It only 


Mixture Tobacco 
is Sir J. M. Barrie’s ‘‘Arcadia” 


MADE BY CARRERAS, LIMITED, 


LONDON 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins, 2 ozs. 2/5 ; 402s. 4/10. 


Also in Cartridge form. 
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A Lillywhite Model in superfine Gabardine. The lightning 
fastener at the side of the military Collar enables the revers 
with coloured facings to be turned back to any depth 


lesived, 


with inverted pleat at centre of the back. 


fastens securely at the waist, 
preventing snow penetrating 
‘tween the coat and trousers. 
Made to measure in Navy 
nd Black. Suit lined 
throughout with heavy silk. 


14 Guineas 


Close fitting coat cut w 


ith a slight flare ana 
The snow flap 


Season 


f ems 
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LILLY WHITES 
of 
PICCADILLY 


Pre-eminent ‘for 
Winter Sports 
Clothing and 
Equipment 


« Lillywhite ”’ Models for 
SKI-ING AND SKATING 
are designed by experts and 
represent thehighest possible 
standard of 
STYLE AND QUALITY 
Theillustrations show Two of the 
many oviginal Models included 
in the illustrated Catalogue 
of WINTER SPORTS for 
Season 1929-30—a copy will 
be sent post free on request to 
Dept. C 


1929.30 
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A Suit specially designed for the Indoor Rink, made 


in Soft double Crepella. 


The coat, with a crossover 


effect, is held in place by a swathing of Ciré round 


the hips with a large buckle at side. 


LILLYWHITES Ltd. 


CRITERION 
BUILDINGS 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS 


LONDON, W.1 
Phone: Gerrard 8801 





Collar, revers and 
skirt trimmed Ciré ribbon. 
Flared skirt with hip yoke. 
Stocked in Black or made 
in Colours to Order 


74 Guineas 





































Everyone uses a 


Second-hand Gun! 


Once a gun is used it becomes second-hand. The 
term “second-hand"’ does not necessarily imply 
imperfections. 


Our speciality is the new “‘ XXV” gun, and owing to 
the heavy demand for XXV's we are holding too large a 
stock of other makers’ guns taken in part payment. 
Many of these are practically new, others have been re- 
conditioned by us—all of them are guaranteed perfect. 
We are buying and selling daily, so it is impossible 
to publish a current list. We have pairs and 
single guns by all leading makers, small bores 
of almost every size. Send us full details of your 
requirements and we will forward particulars of 
a selection of weapons most suitable. 


E. J. CHURCHILL (Gunmakers) Ltd., 


Orange Street Gunworks, Leicester Square, 
London, W.C.2. 


BOSS & CO. 


DOVER STREET, LONDON, W. 


Tel.: ‘‘ Gunbarrels, London.”’ ’Phone : Regent 0711. 











BUILDERS OF BEST GUNS ONLY 


New Shooting Ground at Rowley Green (Barnet By-pass Road). 
Coach and Fitter, Mr. BOB ROBERTSON. 


1735 to 1929 & 


= RIGBY ® 


43, SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1, 


SENSATIONAL CASE 


The Triumph of Radium over 
Rheumatism. 


The well-known Authoress, Lilly Porthan, 
relates her experiences. 





““ A small grey piece of flannel that looked like worn- 
out home-spun” Thus begins the Authoress in her 
account of ** Radicura”’ radium pack. She continues, 
“so simple is the appearance of the celebrated Radium 
pack ‘ Radicura.’ But it contains radium, which for 
the human body means health and strength. Therefore, 
the pack is worth more than gold or jewels. 

“As I have myself been entirely cured of serious 
rheumatism by these packs, I wish to convince other 
sufferers of the wonderful and rapid curative qualities 
which they possess. 

“‘ A year ago I fellill with severe pains in both knees, 
quickly spreading to all the joints. The doctor declared 
it a most severe kind of rheumatism very hard to cure. 
Medicines, electricity, nothing relieved or helped. Pains 
were horrible. The joints were much inflamed, and 
I could not in the slightest degree move the left arm or 
right leg. New ointments, new eompresses. All in 
vain ! 

“Every day I had fever, and the heart weakened 
through waking and pains. 

“Then came the ‘ Radicura’ pack. It was placed 
on the most affected knee. After half an hour I fell 
asleep. When I woke up the pain had grown con- 
siderably less and the fever had disappeared. The pack 
was placed on the shoulder. Two days later I could 
move as I liked the arm which had been stiff, and felt 
no more pain. Now I knew it was the little pack which 
had brought me relief. I ordered a larger one. And 
thanks to these two packs I got quite well and slept 
excellently. It was the radium, that wonderful sub- 
stance, which soothed and cured.”—(Signed) Litty 
PoRTHAN, 

But it is not only against Rheumatismthat ‘“‘Radicura” 

has proved its unique healing effect, but also against 
Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Insomnia and 
other diseases due to defective metabolism. Every 
“ Radicura”’ bears a certificate signed by an eminent 
Government Geologist, attesting its Radio-activity. It 
can be kept in the home for years, and used again and 
still retain its activity. 
_ The “ Radicura” material may be purchased for a 
few shillings upwards, according to size, through Army 
and Navy Stores, Harrods, Barkers, Selfridges, 
Whiteleys, Taylor’s, and other leading chemists. But 
wherever or whenever you intend to make your pur- 
chase you should read the free Booklet, so cut out and 
post the coupon to-day, to 


Radicura-Radiwoll, Ltd., 
53, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 





Kindly send me a copy of your Free Book on “‘Radicura.” 


(id. unsealed envelope will do. Please write clearly.) 259 
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THE FIRST BIG DAY 


T is always with something of the 
feeling of a long-expected treat that 
one approaches the first big day of 
the pheasant season. For a month 
the birds have been technically “in ”’ 

and prominent outside the poulterers. I 
wonder sometimes how many of these 
serried ranks on the gibbets have died 
legitimately of shot and had their chance 
of escape, and how many have been 
neatly caught up by the game farmer, 
neck-wrung and sent expeditiously to 
market. Shot are not as common in 
restaurant pheasant as they used to be, 
but even shot can provide the unexpected. 
A year ago someone rolled over to me a 
projectile from pheasant anatomy with the 
comment that my opinion as a medico- 
legal expert would be welcome. It was 
an air-gun slug, but even had we had 
Mr. Edgar Wallace dining with us I doubt 
whether we could have tracked back to 
the author of the crime through the mazes 
of Leadenhall Market. 

Now, with November in and the 
first frosts and the lite October gales to 
help us, the keeper sets about his task of 
“showing the birds.”’ Those earlier days 
on hedgerow, roots and outlying spinnies 
have yielded us a few bids, but one has 
always felt that the keeper really dis- 
appzoved of the prcceedings. He felt 
that, though technically shootable, these 
birds wou!d have shown to better advan- 
tage later in the year, and that the dozen 
or so brace czsually knocked down tcok, 
in some sense, the high lights cff the set 
piece of keeperdom he has prepared for us. 

I have never quite made up my mind 
about big days. There may be three or 
four of them in the year. The earliest 
may be disappointing, the middle one 
spoilt by hopeless weather, and the last 
December one suffer from the fact that 
too heavy toll was taken by the predeces- 
sors. Yet in any year one or other of 
these big days will prove really satisfying, 
and in perfect circumstances all will prove 
so good that comparison between rival 
excellences is beside the point. 

Grouse and partridge have a special 
adaptability ; they learn quickly with 
the ageing of the season, and the last of 
September finds highly educated grouse 
hard to hit and packed in vast, self- 
protective communities. Mid-October finds 
our partridges swifter and more responsive 
to the drive and, in the main, wholly 
unapproachable by walking up. The 
pheasant, on the other hand, seems to 
learn slowly. The late January cock is, 
indeed, a bird of low cunning and enormcus 
skill in survival; but an early beat of a 
barren and leafless birch covert seems to 
produce birds as high as we shall meet 
from the main coverts later in the year. 

If we have a bad day things may be 
depressingly melancholy. I have known 
early big days when leaf still hung in 
masses and a curious dull mist-laden 
atmosphere prevailed. Birds would not 
get up, and neither wire nor stops nor 
skill nor a perfect natural lay-out of 
the shoot redeemed the affair. Birds 
came low, expostulating and languid, 
rising at beaters’ feet to wing ponderously 
and lethargically low above the guns. 

Now it is a difficult affair for a guest. 
One is confronted with a perplexed stream 
of low birds—truffled hens and a sort of 
Oxford Street shopping mob—and one 
waits for the real birds with a feeling 
that this particular covert must be hope- 
lessly overstocked. Here and there a gun 
bangs down the line, but on the whole 
everyone is standing easy while unshoot- 
able birds stream languidly by. Before 
you realise it the beaters are through 
and the under-keepers come down for 
the pick-up. It is negligible, not because 
there were not enough birds, but because 
there were not enough shootable, as dis- 
tinct from slaughterable, ones. 


One realises vaguely that it is hard 
luck on the keeper. He had the birds there, 
but something went wrong. Lacking his 
knowledge, we may not know exactly 
what provoked the humiliating flight. 
A careless, hasty advance of beaters, or 
a fox, will often ruin a beat. Sometimes 
it is a matter of the air. A listless, heavy 
day seems to provoke this unsporting 
indolence in birds which should have a 
greater sense of their responsibilities. 
You feel rather than know that a touch 
of ground frost, a snap in the air and a 
switch of wind towards another quarter 
would have set ‘hc m rising high and fast. 

In a word, our bad morning is depen- 
dent on natural conditions outside our 
control. It would not be fair to blame 
the keeper. We can only be sorry for 
his bad fortune. This is, I think, a fair 
statement where we are dealing with 
purely natural unimproved covert; but 
if the covert has been properly planned, 
maintained and laid out with proper flush- 
ing wire, it is possible to get birds up 
high and properly in spite of their collective 
dislike to the endeavour. 

The thoughtful lay-out of a covert 
more or less ensures a good show on the 
earliest of big days, and the general lines 
of the plan are fairly simple. It consists 
of a well planned flushing line, usually a 
Jine of wire netting set well back some 
thirty yards from covert edge; but it 
also has other factors. The sc-een trees 
on the covert edge or the clese belt of 
wind screen beyond it which serve to lift 
the birds represent a permanent external 
obstacie ; but the level of covert and trees 
between this external rim and the flushing 
wire line are not uniform. The gun stands 
outside are fixed in their relavionship 
io one another and the direction of the 
drive, and the great point is to cut a nick 
of considerable width in the tree growth 
between outside tree screen and flushing 
wire at points opposite the gun stands. 

These cuts or rides make breaks in 
the skyline, and the birds fly naturally 
along these alleyways towards clear sky 
and follow a funnel of direction which 
leads them, when all goes well, to clear 
the tree-tops in a line for their next 
destination in a true line above each 
stand. 

Exsentially another covert or destina- 
tion must exist beyond the guns, but this 
is a factor common to all well planned 
shoots and at its best or worst a matter 
of boundary and local geography. 

The conservative estate owner who 
is content to manage his shoot and his 
woodlands on the old lines is often loth 
to spend the small outlay necessary to 
make the flushing line and the stands 
effective. It is, I think, one of the worst 
of extravagances because it sets an arbi- 
trary limit to the efficiency of the shoot. 
It leaves it, so to speak, undeveloped. 
There may be any amount of birds there, 
but it is a matter of luck rather than 
management whether you can show them, 
and as a matter of fact the cost of labour 
involved in showing them is probably, 
in a year or two, far higher in the end 
than the ccst of laying out the covert. 

In a week or two we shall be in the 
dull tones of winter, with its hard skies 
and sullen evergreens; but there is in 
these early autumn days a special enchant- 
ment of colour and the low slanting lights 
of sun still strong enough to remind us 
that summer’s glow is barely past. If 
one wishes to call to mind the memory 
of an English shooting scene, it is, in 
nine cases out of ten, this setting which 
we remember for the idealised covert day 
of our dreams. Early autumn and the 
glow of dying leaf, birds high, strong and 
plentiful, and a day when one, inspired 
by the magic of the countryside, is shooting 
not only far better than usual, but in 
the cleanest of style. HB... 
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PETER ROBINSON 


Complete Service 
for Men 


(Eastern Building) 





The World’s Fastest 500 Mile Race 
THE WINNING 


BENTLEY 


driven byMr. Jack Barclay 
and Mr. F. C. Clement 
in the B.R.D.C. 500 Mile 





Race at Brooklands Men's 
/ Catalogue 

was fitted with / pert 

H vequest. 


HAIRDRESSING 





PLUGS SALON. 
Basement. 
We have published a 
Booklet telling you how to 
“ os 
FIT AND FORGET Cardigan Jackets 
Send a postcard for your Ot pure Wool in well-blended marl mixtures - 18/6 
Jacquard weaves, Scotch make. Ina variety 
post free copy. of colourings and designs - - 30/-, 42/- to 52/6 
KL.G SPARKING PLUGS, LTD., PUTNEY VALE, LONDON, S W.15. In pure Cashmere, natural shade only - - - 30/- 
natural and self colour 45/- to 65/- 


YY EE js anil mintanee and neat Jacquard e ia on 


The atove prices are for chest-sizes 36 to 44 ins. 46 in. size can be 
supplied at slightly higher prices. 


Peter Robinson, Ltd., Oxford Street, W.1. 














The “ Field" Certificate Established 1880 SPORTING AND 


LiphookGameF Farm, Lid. ELEY & aa ned ae 








Stoughton, Emsworth, HANTS K YNOCH George Smith’s Best Meat Dog Biscuits 
oo o “ Fawdog” (Special Kennel Meal) 
ioe pace : a ps »  “Biskito” (Special Greyhound Meal) 


CARTRIDGES ARE a 
TESTED AT EVERY cai. eaon 





STAGE Prices on application to— 
GEORGE SMITH (NORWICH) Ltd. 
° Successors ames Chamberlin & Smith 
No. 3 NE of the most im- The oldest poll ovspe Caan por Aes roe 





Ca p portant parts of a Game Food Factory : : NORWICH 


PHEASANTS FOGR STOCK. cartridge is the percus- ’Phone 161. Telegrams: Foods, Norwich. 
OR STOCK. Test ; - : 


sion cap, which consists 
Grams: “Gamefarm, Walderton.” "Phone: No. 2 Walderton of a copper cup primed 


with a fulminate compo- PERFECT DRINKING FACILITIES 
sition. Correct ignition FOR YOUR DOGS!! 


of the powder in the Our “88” Circular-type Drinking Troughs are 


























= | cartridge depends largely “ the last word” in Dog Troughs. They are HYGIENIC— 

EXERCISE JERSEYS | upon the proper detona- NON - UPSETTABLE —- cannot LEAK— cannot DINGE. 
fi Suitable for all Breeds. 
| tion of the cap. The Type 1. In Best Galvanized Iron. 

resulting explosion of ddoz. 6/-5 }-doz. 11/6; 1 doz. 2/6. Post and 

: carriage Paid. 
the charge drives the Type 2. In Best White, Non-chip Enamel. 
charge of shot up the }-doz. 8/3; \-doz. 16/-. 1 doz. 31/8, Post and 


bs Carriage Paid. 
barrel of the gun in less eee er 


than a 300th part of a To keep your 
second. DOG AND GAME FOOD 
in PERFECT CONDITION 
the use of our 
“88” GALVANIZED BINS 
is essential. 


These Bins fas illustrated) are strongly 
made, keeping out dust and dampness, 
also preventing food getting too dry. 


Cap manufacture, there- 
fore, requires great care 
and precision and Eley 
and Kynoch systematic- 
ally test cap and powder 








as a combination. Fitted with a hinged close-fitting lid. 
Ideal f | dallkindsof To hold 1 cwt. of Food. Price 13/9; Carr. Paid. (3 for 40/-) 
leal for early morning excerise and all kinds o! 
sports, Pure Scotch wool, with high polocollars, ELEY & KYNOCH ioe HORNE & co. Kennel Farsisher, 
in the following colours: Champagne, saxe Nel par "87 3 
blue, dove grey, chocolate, canary, fawn, light CARTRIDGES ARE elson ‘a, N 














or dark blue, yellow, white, scarlet, emerald, 
cream, etc. Perfect fitting. In all sizes. 
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inal | BRITISH MADE ; 
fake a etl THROUGHOUT Gardening Made Easy 
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and weight, with remittance. magn np iss Menace oun 
i Imperia emical Industries Ltd., ~ Ee ‘a 
M €ssrs. HYMAN London, S.W.1 200 Pages. 23 Illustrations. 


Showrooms : iF Albemarle Street, ra "216 net ; by Post, 4d. extra. 


Phone: Regent 3422 PICCADILLY, W.1 Published by 7c i Ltt, 20, Tavistock Street, 
= ovent Garden, 2. 
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A PLEASANT ASSOCIATION OF HOUSE AND GARDEN. THE DRY WALLS FURNISHED WITH A 
WEALTH OF WALL PLANTS PROVIDE A DISPLAY IN SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER. 


E GARDEN 


A GARDEN IN KENYA 


UDGING from the number of enquiries that are received be answered by reference to the individual conditions, for it is 
on the possibilities of gardening in certain of our colonies, on these that the nature of the garden will depend. Soil, tem- 
it is evident that there is an increasing desire on the part perature and rainfall are important determining factors on the 
of those resident abroad, and those going out, to achieve kind of plants to be grown and on the mcthods of cultivation. 
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all the glories of the English garden in their new situation, In districts where there is a certainty of a water famine every 
although the belief is prevalent that hardy flowers and plants year the inmates of the garden are almost entirely limited to 
that succeed at home are unlikely to do well when far removed proved drought resisters; whereas where conditions are more 


from their home surroundings and conditions. Questions are varied, a greater variety may be grown. In certain cases, 
asked on what plants are likely to flourish and what cultura! conditions are such as to preclude all temperate vegetation : 
methods should be followed to bring success. These can only but, on the other 


hand, it is surprising in how many 
instances the English garden, with its 
noble vistas, spreading lawns and borders 
of hardy flowers and shrubs, may b 
reproduced almost exactly as at home, 
with the addition of the best plants 
that the native flora has to offer. 
Wherever climatic conditions are akin 
to those at home, then it may b 
accepted that the garden owner may 
steadfastly pursue a course as he would 
at home, following more or less the 
same cultural time-table and growing 
the same plants. Kenya Colony is a 
case in point where English gardening 
may be taken as a safe guide, and the 
example which is illustrated in these 
pages shows how well the climate and 
rainfall of the highlands of Kenya 
seem to suit the growth of all our 
English garden flowers. 

The garden illustrated is Chepchoina, 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Hoey, 
who have kindly given me some par- 
ticulars of their garden and the local 
conditions. It is typical of many others 
in the district and may serve to en- 
courage others who have had misgivings 
about starting a garden, to plung 
forthwith into the enterprise. It is a 
comparatively new garden, but has 
achieved the desirable appearance of 
maturity from its admirable setting 
on the fringe of the forest belt out oi 
which it was carved. Perched at an 
altitude of some 7,800ft. on the slopes 
of Mount Elgon, whose summit towers 
to 14,200ft., the infinite possibilities 
presented by the site from a gardening 
point of view can be well imagined. 
It is sheltered on all sides by the belts 
of giant podocarpus trees, cedars, groves 
of olives and clumps of bamboo, and 
by cutting a way through to the edge 
of the slopes, and removing all the 
luscious undergrowth, magnificent vistas 
have been afforded of the panorama of 
hills which stretches for some hundred 
miles. What garden could have a more 
charming landscape and a more fitting 
background ? The magnificent outlines 
of the stately podocarpus trees lend 
dignity and permanence to the garden 
scheme and introduce that feeling of 
the home landscape which brings an 
added charm to the garden. ‘The sense 
of distance and expanse is increased by 

having in the middle foreground a flat 
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SURVEYS & REPORTS PREPARED FREE Sa 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS GUARANTEED 
Write for 3 Catalogue 
SPECIALITIES See 6 
of || | Z 
THE BARNHAM NURSERIES Ltd. | | = 
Fruit Trees Roses | | 
An immense stock of well Hardy, British Grown 
grown, hardy and _ fertile plants in great variety. = ARAAR Ht tal atatatalla ‘ | In} 
trees. See Catalogue C.L.1. Fine stock of extra Strong il HI Ht Wil eA Wit) 
Bushes, Climbers and Stan- | 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs dards. Catalogue C.L.1. 
This section includes a good . * 1D 
selection of berried plants Alpines and Hardy Perennials BAYLISS JON ES > BAYLISS i 
for Autumn and Winter Over 1,000 varieties to offer. WOLVERHAMPTON ? 139-141 CANNON ST, LONDON. E.C.4 
effect. Seaside plants a An interesting Catalogue ; 
special feature. with many useful cultural ATTRA 
Catalogue C.L.2. hints. C.L.3. 
THE BARNHAM NURSERIES La. 
BARNHAM, SUSSEX 
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For photographs iof 
Figures, Fountains, 
Bird baths, Sun- 
dials, Garden 
Seats and Vases, 
apply 

Mr. LUDLOW, 
Worcester Road, 

Bromsgrove, 


HOPE’S HEATING 
& LIGHTING LID. 


SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM, & 59 BERNERS Sr.,W.1 








MICHAELMAS DAISIES 


Not the insignificant flower of childhood’s garden, 
but glorious varieties of indescribable charm 
that make these the King of Autumn Plants. 


Send for one of these offers from the Largest Collection 
in the Country. 

Coll. M.1. 1 doz. (standard sorts) all different . - 7/- 

Coll. M.2. 3 doz. (standard sorts) 3 each of 12 varieties, 18/6 

Coll. M.3. 1 doz. (newer sorts) all different . - 10/- 

Coll. M.4. 3 doz. (newer sorts) 3 each of 12 varieties, 27/6 

Coll. M.5. 1 doz. Novelties (strongly recommended) . 17/6 


CARRIAGE PAID FOR CASH WITH ORDER. 


THE GAYBORDER NURSERIES 


A. H. HARRISON, F. 8 H.S., Proprietor (late W. S 


MELBOURNE : 2 DERBYSHIRE. 


NEW CATALOGUE. ‘SENT *ON APPLICATION 








HOUSE at BARNT GREEN. Sidney E. Castle, F.R.1.B.A., Archt. 


OIL FIRED HEATING AND 
HOT WATER INSTALLATION, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, BELLS, ETC.,, 
SUPPLIED AND INSTALLED BY 
HOPE’S HEATING & LIGHTING Lp. 
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HOSTS OF ANNUALS 


FURNISHED WITH A 


IN 


THE FOREGROUND WHICH 
BLOSSOM AT THE EDGE. 


A VIEW IN THE WATER GARDEN, WITH ITS POOL AND STREAM 


WEALTH OF MOISTURE-LOVING PLANTS, INCLUDING 


DISTANT HILLS. 


HYDRANGEAS AND ARUM LILIES. 
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DFELPHINIUMS FORM A PROMINENT FEATURE IN THE HARDY FLOWER BORDER, WITH 
GIVE A RIOT OF COLOUR AND 





WHOSE BANKS ARE 


IRISES, 





ONF OF THE CHARMING VISTAS IN THE GARDEN, WITH THE SPREADING LAWN AND 
WIDE FLOWFR BORDERS IN THEIR FRAME OF PODOCARPUS AND CEDAR TREES AND THE 
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stretch of lawn with a few wide beds, 
with the trees and the vistas of the 
hills beyond. 

The climate is one that is dear to 
every gardener’s heart, a happy combina- 
tion of rain and sunshine with no frost. 
Can any gardener wish for more ? During 
the twenty-four hours the temperature 
varies from 52° to 78° Fahr., with sun- 
shine from six in the morning until six 
at night, with no twilight. The average 
rainfall measures some fifty inches, which 
mostly falls between April and October, 
with a short season in February. 

During the dry period the problem 
of water supply has been solved by an 
ingenious system of irrigation, so that 
the plants have every opportunity 
for success. By taking out a furrow 
from a mountain stream and leading 
the channel for four miles through the 
forest to the garden, where it was 
transformed by clever design and skilful 
planting into a natural stream with 
waterfalls and pools, it not only solved 
the question of water supply, but 
provides a feature of unexpected beauty 
and affords a greater scope for growing 
many plants whose cultivation otherwise 
would not have been possible. Along 
the banks of the stream and round the 
margin of the pool irises, both flags 
and Siberian, hydrangeas and arum 
lilies and a host of the commoner 
waterside plants like trollius, calthas 
and astilbes, find a congenial home and 
afford an effective display. In another 
part of the garden a rock garden has 
been established, constructed of local 
stone, as are the dry walls shown in 
one of the accompanying illustrations, 
and planted with several alpines, all 
raised from seed sent from home, and 
numerous native alpines like Saxifraga 
longifolia collected on the slopes of 
Mount Elgon, all of which are doing 
well, All the various alpines which 
succeed at home can be relied upon 
to flourish in this situation, where con- 
ditions are really more to their liking 
than those that are offered them at 
home. 

All annuals and perennials that 
grace our gardens are easily grown, the 
usual method of cultivation being to 
raise them from seed sown in boxes in 
January. These are grown on until 
the end of March, when they are ready 
for planting out into their flowering 
positions at the end of March or begin- 
ning of April at the opening of the 
rainy season, which gives them an 
excellent chance to become established. 
The germination of all seeds—where, of 
course, these have been obtained from 
a reliable source—is extraordinarily good, 
due primarily to the good quality of 
the soil, the warm days and the short 
rainy season in February. There is 
no need to give a detailed list of seeds 
that may be tried. It will suffice to 
say that the bulk of herbaceous peren- 
nials may be relied on and the whole 
host of annuals. Some, naturally, take 
better to the conditions than others— 
delphiniums, for example, flourishing to 
an extraordinary degree and providing 
a striking display in the wide borders 
even in their second year. Among 
annuals, larkspurs, petunias, Phlox 
Drummondii, nicotiana, zinnias and 
portulaca grow in riotous profusion, 
out-doing their home-grown relatives 
in vigour of growth and freedom of 
blossom, and form sweeping masses of 
colour in the middle and at the edges 
of the beds and borders. Roses and 
carnations also grow freely, but many 
bulbs, like daffodils, crocuses and hya- 
cinths, do not succeed as at home. The 
early rains do not seem to suit them. 
Lilies, on the other hand, once they are 
established, thrive extremely well, both 
the early and the late flowering groups, 
the latter section including the tiger lilies, 
having all the sun they so much desire 
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> The Most fovely 


of all Spring Flowers. 


RARR’S Collections and Mixtures of 
Jaffodils and Narcissi for Naturalising 
in Shrubberies, Grass, etc. 

(000 in 20 fine showy named sorts ~ ~- 150/- 
500 in 20 pes ie «= «= TB/- 
100 in 10 - » 15/- 








Mixed Daffodils | of Meow Sorts, Trumpets, 
a Barrii, Leedsii, Poets. 
000, 90/-; per 100, 9/6; per doz. 1/4 
Trumpet lla in Mixture, a splendid mixture 
of large trumpet daffodils, such as Emperor, 
Empress, Golden Spur, Victoria, etc. 
Per 1000, 140/-; per 100, 15/-; per doz. 2/3 
Single Chalice-Cup or Star Narcissi, Mixed 
(Incomparabilis, Leedsii and Barrii varieties), 
valuable for cutting. 
Per 1000 90/.; per 100, 9/6; per doz. 1/4 
Single Poet’s Narcissi in Mixture. 
Per 1000, 80/-; per 100, 8/6; per doz. 1/3 
Flower Border Mixture. Fine Flower Border 
sorts. Per 100, 17/6; per doz. 2/6 


Descriptive Catalogue on application. 


BARR & SONS 


11,12 & 13, King St.,Covent Garden, London,W.C.2 















Have you made 







= Nearly all garden refuse is 
valuable—much too valuable to burn. 
Pea, bean, potato haulm, —_ herbaceous cut- 
tings 8c., treated with “ ADCO” will give you 
a plentiful supply of RICH ORGANIC FERTI- 
ape equal to the finest Farmyard Manure at 
ittle cost. 1 owt of “ ADCO” makes 

2-3 tons of Manure. 
Your corn and seed dealer stocks “* ADCO ™ 

Adco Sescteaee, for use with soft green refuse, 













Z8lbs, 4/6, 56lbs, 8/~, lewt, 15/-. 
Standard Adco, for use with tough material, 
28lbs, 6/3, 56lbs, 11/6, Icwt, 22/- 


Or sent direct carriage paid to nearest goods 






station. Cash with order. Reduced prices 
for 5cwt or more. 
ADCO LTD.. HARPENDEN. HERTS. 
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ASSOCIATED CSTRIES Ltd. 
35, GT. RUSSELL ST., LONDON, W.C.1 














KELWAY’S PEONIES 


OW IS THE TIME TO PLANT KELWAY’S 

LOVELY SWEET-SCENTED ENGLISH PEONIES 
Autumn is the best time for Peony planting. Send at once for 
fully descriptive illustrated catalogue of the most up-to-date 
collection in the world. Splendid plants full of bud at 25 per 
cent. under catalogue prices for orders this month, 
Collections of named varieties, the selection of sorts left to 
Kelway & Son; from A, 12/* per doz., to F, 100/- per doz. 
Collection C, double and single flowered fragrant varieties— 
white, cream, blush, peach, rose, amethyst, cherry red, crimson— 
strong plants guaranteed true to name, 24/« per doz., 50 for 90/-. 


[ KELWAY COLOUR BORDERS 
OF HARDY PERENNIALS 
SHOULD NOW BE PLANTED. 
They are labour saving and permanent adornments of the 
garden and a never failing source of interest to the household 
and visitors, as well as providing cut flowers. Colour Borders 
are “our own invention” and every one we design is different. 
Please send us a small sketch of your garden with dimensions, 
soil and aspect, and we will quote at once. 

“The collection of plants for my border arrived in most 
excellent condition. I have planted them according to the plan, 
and if they do not thrive it will be my own fault or that of the 
climate, for one could not wish to see a more vigorous looking set 


lant. 
co ——— Lane, Hampstead, N.W.3,. October 8th, 1929, 
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British Chain Link and 
FEN CIN G Iron Fenciug for every 

purpose, to your special 
requirements. Allironwork treated at the works by our 
rust inhibitor. Penfold Fencing is the most durable and 
economical you can buy. Repairs of all kinds carried 
out. Enquiries for every fencing purpose invited. 


PENFOLD FENCING LIMITED 
Imperial Works, Watford, Herts 














Corry’s HARD COURT 
MOSS REMOVER 


ALSO FOR PATHS, CARRIAGE DRIVES, etc. RED, 
BROWN or GREY, LASTS NINE ta TWELVE MONTHS. 
Ask for Leafiet. Cash with Order. (Carriaze Forward 
CORRY & CO., LTD., SHAD THAMES, LONDON, 5.€.1 
14 Ibs. 7/6, io. 13/-, + cwt. 21/6, 1 cwt. 37/6, 3 cwt. at 35/-, ot 
‘se the Economic Sprinklers, Only 5/- each 








.BUNYARD'S 


Owr new 
calalogue 
row ready. 
Tae Royal 
Nurseries, 
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FRUIT TREES 





GEORGE G. WHITELEGG 


Gardens Designed and Constructed. 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. 














THE NURSERIES, CHISLEHURST, KENT 


“COUNTRY LIFE” 
Horticultural Catalogue Guide 


FRUIT TREES & PLANTS 


H. MERRYWEATHER Rose 
and SONS, and 

















The Nurseries, Fruit Tree 
SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. Specialists. 
J. CHEAL & SONS, Ltd. Ornamental 
Nurseries, Shrubs. 
CRAWLEY. 

THOMAS RIVERS Grape Vines 
and SON, LTD., Fruit Trees 
Sawbridgeworth, Roses 
HERTS. Shrubs, ete. 





SEEDS AND BULBS 


R. H. BATH, Ltd. Home 
The Floral Farms, og A 
WISBECH. Gente. 











GLASSHOUSES 
CARTER & HOWARD 


KINGSTON RD., RAYNES PARF, LONDON, S.W.20 
Telephone : Wimbledon 
Photographs of Contracts executed and copies of ee letters of 


2377. hed 1900. 





appreciation post free on request. 








MICHAELMAS DAISIES 


CHOOSE NOW—ALL THE NEWEST VARIETIES. 
Send for Catalogue 
Mrs. THORNELY, NURSTEED, DEVIZES, 
(Specialist in Michaelmas Daisies) 








HIGH-CLASS # INEXPENSIVE 
LOOSE BOXESJby HOBSON 


LAST A LIFETIME 


Best Quality 
Mi} (Ee 
staal 


Material, 

Design and 

Workmanship 

Send for jon t List No. 19, which contains different designs 

and sizes at lowest prices, WE MAKE A SPECIALITY of 
quoting to customers’ own particulars free 


Guaranteed. 
REVOLVING {SHELTER No. 3 


Size 8ft. by 6ft., 6ft. to eaves. 
8ft. 9in. to ridge. Price £17 2s. 6d. 
Without revolving gear £13 17s. 6d. 
Carriage Paid Stations 
England and Wales. 
The attractive design and low cost 
of this popular shelter make a 
strong appeal to those who wish to 
enjoy and beautify their garden; 
it can be easily turned to face any 
direction. Catalogue M contains 
many other illustrations of 
shelters, etc., from £7 12s. 


Deferred Terms arranged—ask for particulars. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO. 
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Est. 88 Years. BEDFORD. Works cover 9 acres, 
Iron Gates and Railing 
Architectural Wrought Metal work. 
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to bring them to perfection. The native flora is rich in good garden 
plants, and the border display is enhanced by introducing gladioli, 
sparaxis, tritomas, campanulas, lobelias and trilliums, which are 
all found growing wild in great profusion on the hill slopes. 

In the kitchen garden, equal success is obtained with all 
home vegetables; and among fruit trees, peaches, Japanese 
plums, apples, quinces, almonds, apricots and figs provide good 
crops. Strawberries also do very well and, with the help of 
irrigation, may be had all the year round. One of the great 
advantages which the gardener in Kenya possesses over his 
confréve at home is the comparative freedom which he enjoys 
from all destructive insect pests—due, doubtless, to the 
altitude—which brings infinitely more pleasure to gardening 
than at home, where the gardener must for ever wage 
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unceasing warfare against many troublesome pests, both insect 
and fungoid. 

,It is pleasant to see this excellent example of English 
gardening some five thousand miles from home in a corner 
where it is least expected. Not one but every branch of garden- 
ing has been attempted and made successful by dint of patience 
and: thoroughness, and it is to be hoped that what has been 
accomplished at Chepchoina through the zeal of its owners 
may encourage others in their efforts and serve to show that 
in the rolling uplands of Kenya, at least, and in other corners 
of our Emp-re where ‘climatic conditions are suitable, all the 
beautics of our English gardens may be achieved without the 
heart-burnings and disappointment which gardeners at home 
have to endure. G.-C. TAYEOR. 


PLANTS FOR THE WOODLAND 


A BEAUTIFUL WOODLAND PLANT. 
SHORTIA UNIFLORA. 


F this beautiful Japanese plant must be numbered among the more 
fastidious treasures of the woodland garden, it is a thing of such 
exquisite loveliness that few enthusiastic gardeners can resist giving 1t 
atrial. Many of these woodland plants, both of America and Japan, are 
curiously exacting in nature, thriv- s 
ing in one garden and stubbornly 
refusing to do more than languish he 
in another, though the treatment to ee 


accorded them may be identical in 


ceeded with them are generally ; 
the possessors of shady woodland 
retreats, which provide not only a 
friable vegetable loam of uniform 
moistness, but an atmosphere 
which is humid rather than harsh. 
Shortia uniflora is rather more 
difficult than the bigger S. galaci 
folia of America, and if it demands 
more patient care, no plant ever : 
introduced was more worthy of it. 7. a 
In my own garden it prospers 
very satisfactorily if not ram- 
pageously in the woodland, which 
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provides light shade from the 5 
hottest sun. It is given a deep k 
root run in the light lime-free a 


loam enriched with plenty of old = 
black leaf-mould in which some 
stones are embedded. That this 
shortia, as well as the other, likes 
an acid soil is undoubted, and some American gardeners have much 
faith in promoting that acidity by mulching with pine needles. 
Certainly the finest colony of shortias I have ever seen were clambering 
about mossy rocks under a constant fall of pine needles from a Pinus 
montana which sheltered them. The glossy rounded leaves of S. 
uniflora are much like those of a galax in miniature. They do not 
rise above about a couple of inches, and the wonderful flowers, nodding 
waxen hells, delicately notched at the margins and well over an inch 
across, are a clear shell-pink of rarest tone and refinement. ‘These 
charming blossoms, which transcend even those of the woodland 
cyclamens in the matchless beauty of their line and colour and poise, 
are yielded in generous profusion by a well grown plant, their season 
covering several weeks of the Jater spring and early summer. S. 
uniflora grandiflora is like the type species in every respect, but its 
flowers are larger and even lovelier in their warmer, more flesh-tinted 
pink. But one hates to make comparisons in such a matter. Both 
plants are gems of such superlative merit that no one who can grow 
one will omit the 

other. A. T. J. 





THE ORIENTAL 
BELL FLOWER. 
OSTROWS KYA 

MAGNIFICA 
is a plant of such 
singular beauty and 
distinction that its 
comparative rarity 
in our gardens is a 
matter of surprise 
as well as regret. It 
may be admitted 
that success is not 
assured for everyone 
who attempts its 
culture. But if O. 
magnifica is difficult 
to please in some 
soils, it does re- 
markably well in 
others, and once it 
is established it will 
continue to flourish 
indefinitely  with- 
out attention or 
any apparent de- 
terioration. | What 
the plant wants one 
cannot say with any 
certainty, since it 
will thrive in one 
garden and decline 
to prosper in 
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THE FINE LARGE FLOWERED SHORTIA UNIFLORA GRANDIFLORA. 





AN ESTABLISHED COLONY OF THE HANDSOME ORIENTAL BELL FLOWER, OSTROWSKYA MAGNIFICA. 
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in another. though conditions may seem identical in each. At any 
rate, one essential is a really deep, firm, sandy loam, preferably 
limy, that has been trenched at least 2ft., and the situation should 
be sheltered: from cutting wind. Some light protection from the 
hottest sun is also desirable, especially in the south: Young plants, 
seedlings of two or three years, make the best material for planting, 
and these are not difficult to raise, though their progress is slow. 
magnifica, which is a 
native of Bokhara, grows to about 
, three feet. “The glaucous foliage 
. is distinctly ornamental, and this, 


Fj . : ’ together with the habit and 


AEN 
each case. Those who have suc- mi ——- F “ 
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flower, suggests a greatly en- 
larged platycodon. The elegant 
branching stems yield a_ large 
: number of flowers from mid- 
‘eo . Mats * summer onwards. ‘These mag- 

, a nificent bell-shaped blooms are 
fully 6ins. across and of an icy 
whiteness delicately shot with a 
bluish sheen. Soon after flower- 
ing the plant, which is entirely 
herbaceous, dies down to the 
ground level. Established clumps 
should never be disturbed. Pro- 
pagation may be carried out by 
root cuttings by those who have 
a stock sufficiently large to justify 
such a procedure. 


A GOOD WOODLAND 

COLUMBINE. 
ALTHOUGH introduced from 
*“Western North America over 
one hundred years ago, Aquilegia formosa has never become a familiar 
plant. Yet it is a columbine of such unique attractiveness, easy culture 
and other attributes‘that it richly deserves fuller recognition. I first 
saw this species years ago in the woodlands of British Columbia, and 
thereupon decided to naturalise it if possible in my west country garden. 
Happily, the stranger took so kindly to its new home that I have had 
it ever since. It does not ramp as some of its genus are apt to do, 
but gives a sufficient number of seedlings each year to make good such 
losses as are always apt to occur in a semi-wild garden. Moreover, 
the most extraordinary fact regarding this plant is that it always remains 
true to type. I have never known the seedlings to vary in colour or 
form, nor does it ever hybridise with others, as almost every other 
columbine does only too freely. 

A. formosa makes a small tuft of leafage which is of such a delicate 
green, so fine in texture and elegant in growth that the foliage suggests 
that of a magnified maidenhair fern. Above this the slender flower 
stalks rise to some eighteen inches and, branching widely, terminate 
in gracefully poised 
scarlet blossoms 
with rich yellow 
petals. These 
charming blossoms 
are borne in 
succession 
all summer, and 
there are few which 
look so delightful 
among native ferns 
and other woodland 
undergrowth. The 
plants may be 
grown either in 
sun or part shade, 
but while they are 
not fastidious 
regarding soil, they 
appear to prefer 
a somewhat dry, 
free loam. A. 
formosa is a true 
perennial and long- 
lived. It has been 
sent out under the 
name of A. arctica. 
A. elegantula is 
very closely allied 
to it, but this is 
not so vivid in 
colouring of the 
flowers nor does 
it possess a grace 
= of habit quite so 
appealing. 

N. WALES. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Advertisements for these columns are accepted 
4? THE RATE OF 3D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 6d. extra), and must reach 
his office not later than Monday morning 
or the coming week’s issue. 

All communications should be addressed 
o the Advertisement Manager, ‘“‘ COUNTRY 
LIFE,” Southampton Street, Strand, London. 





;sENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 





‘EWAGE DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 
> HOUSES, FACTORIES, FARMS, Ete. 
No emptying of cesspools, no solids; no 
ven filter beds; everything underground 
d automatic ; a perfect fertilizer obtain- 
le.—WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Gros- 
nor Place, Westminster. 
RON AND WIRE FENCING FOR 
PARK AND GARDEN.—Ornamental 
yn and Wire Work of every description, 
italogue 552. Iron aie and Tree 
iards, Catalogue 553. Wood and Iron 
tes, Catalogue 556. Kennel Railing, 
talogue 557. Poultry Fencing, Catalogue 
8. Ask for separate lists BOULTON and 
,UL. LTD., Norwich. 
UTTON’S ‘‘NEVER-FADE” IRISH 
LINENS are ideal for Dresses, Curtains, 
edspreads, ete Guaranteed absolutely 
leless, 2/10 per yard (36in. wide). 71 
tistic ‘colours. Patterns free.—HUTTON’S, 
Main Street, Larne, Ulster. 
AE NCING AND GATES.—Oak Park 
Plain and Ornamental ; “Garden Seats 
id Wheelbarrows. 
Catalogues on application. 
)WLAND BrRos., Bletchley. Estab. 1874. 
ndon Showrooms: 40-42, Oxford St., W. 
yEAL HARRIS AND LEWIS TWEED. 
© Best quality only. Any length cut. 
itterns free on stating shades desired.— 
AMES STREET TWEED DEPOT, 117, Storno- 
iy, Scotland. 
» ATS, Etc.—Deal direct with the Expert 
\ Firm, THE RODENT AND INSECT PEST 
DESTRUCTION CO., LTD., 69, Sancroft Street, 
London, 8.E.11, whose Red Squill products 
are used by Government and Sanitary 
Departments throughout the country and 
commmaetes by many satisfied users. 
H® ME MADE W EETS.—Specialities : 
chocolates, brittle, fudge, nougat, 
Turkish delight, ete.—Mrs. LISTER-KAYE 
and = JOHNSTONE. Stretton-on-Dunsmore, 
Rugby. 
i ELAROCHE MANNEQUIN AGENCY. 
YF Be a Delaroche-trained Mannequin.— 
Write DELAROCHE. 96, Regent Street, W.1 
Also Glasgow and Manchester. 
| EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardi- 
gans, etc., also all kinds of Shetland 
Woollies, hand-knitted personally for you by 
expert knitters, plain or in the famous “ Fair 
Isle” Patterns, from the real soft, light, elastic 
native wools. At Shetland prices; FAR 
LESS THAN SHOP PRICES.—Send post- 
card for Illustrated Booklet and Price List 
to C.L. 83, WM. D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, 
Shetlands. 
| IDING-MISTRESS.—For Sale, Freehold 
House ; stables (eleven), yards, garage, 
saddleroom, with school and private connec- 
tion.— YOUNG, Calmar, Sherborne, Dorset. 
~MOKED BY CONNOISSEURS. — 
Milburn’ s special Virginian Cigarettes. 
No. 1, 5/— 100, plus postage; No. 2, 6/- 
100, post free.—-MILBURN, Old Bucke nham, 
Norwick 
Qror SMOKING. —Genuine, guaranteed, 
inexpensive ; three days’ remedy ; men 
or women.—Write CARLTON CHEMIC ‘AL, LTD., 
264 Birmingham. 
| OYAL BARUM WARE.—Vases, Candle- 
sticks and usual articles for Bazaars, etc. 
Soft blues, greens, red, old gold. Terms and 
illustrations sent on rec eipt of 6d.— BRANNAN, 
Dept. N., Litchdon Pottery, Barnstaple 
SF IWAGE DISPOSAL OF ISOLATED 
BUILDINGS.—Plans_ and — 
made and advice given.—Address “‘ A 8213.” 
PEDESTAL with Figure or large val 
: 12 to 14ft. overall, Wanted. Must be 
important looking for distant view.—Photo, 
measurements and price to BEESON, South- 
well, Notts. 





ARPETS, all best makes, artistically 
repaired ; Persian hand cleaning. Low 
charges; well recommended.— 


89, Addison Gardens, London, W. 14. 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
continued. 





ILK. STOCKINGS.—Ladders removed, 
ld. per inch. By return.—VIOLETTE, 
17, St. George’s Road, Worthing. 
PECIALISTS in Country House Drainage, 
Central Heating and Domestic Hot 
Water Installation, Sanitary, Drainage and 
Heating Installations examined and reported 
on from 4 guineas.—H. GIBBons & SONS, 
9, Clareville Grove, London, S.W. 7 








EAT ENGLISH eo 
AIN .' Dis} 
Lean home-fed hams, 12lb. to 28Ib. 1/10 lb. 
Lean home-fed bacon, 10lb. or more 1/7 ,, 
Hampers containing roasting fowl (dressed), 
3lb. lean home-fed bacon (piece), 1lb. lean 
home-fed ham (sliced), 14lb. pork pie, 1b. 
pork sausage, 11b. polony, 16/-. 
Super quality. 
Quick despatch. All carriage paid. 
J. MASON, North Newbald, Yorks. 





GARDEN AND FARM 





SUNDIALS, BIRD BATHS, 


VASES, EFC. 
STONE fe BIRD 
GARDEN 4) BATH, 
PAVING, 52/6 
ROCKERY 
WALLING CArE. 
STONE, paid. 
direct Lead 
from figures 
Quarries. extra. 





RHYMNEY QUARRIES, 
76, CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2 
Tel.: Chancery 7566. 





GTOns ROOFING FLAG, Crazy paving 
and Squared flag for terraces or walks, 
Wallstone.—ASHTON 
Quarry Owners, 


Weatherworn Rockery, 
and HOLMES, LTD., 
Macclesfield. 
.. -—Chestnut Pale Fencing and 
Garden Screening, Illustrated Catalogue 
on request.—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., 


Ltp., 24, Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 
EWS, YEWS, YEWS. — THUJA 
LOBBI, THUJA L OBBI, THUJA 

LOBBI.—English-grown plants of the above, 

suitable for hedges, 14ft. to 23ft. high. 

Prices on application; sample 2/6.— 

ARTHUR YOUNG, F.R.H.S., Oxted Nursery, 

Oxted, Surrey. 





STAMP COLLECTING 





DVERTISER has a superb lot of EARLY 
BRITISH COLONIALS, picked copies 





for DISPOSAL at | , one- -third catalogue. 
Approval.—*‘ A 7591. 
EDUCATION 





S?- MARGARET’S INFANT WELFARE 

COLLEGE, “ St. Margaret’s,’”’ Kipping- 
ton Road, Sevenoaks. Principal trained by 
Dr. Truby King’s First Hospital. Lectures 
by Doctor and Principal. Prospectus on 
application. 





CHINESE EMBROIDERIES 





AND EMBROIDERED LUNCHEON 
SETS, Handkerchiefs. Traycloths, ete.. 
dainty and inexpensive. Charming Christmas 
gifts Selection on approval.—MAvUDE, 
12, Hills Place W.1 


DOGS FOR SALE AND 
WANTED 





*Phone : Byfleet 274 
| F, EUT.-COL. RICHARDSON’S 
Largest selection of pedigree 
AIREDALES, 
WIRE and SMOOTH 
FOX, CAIRNS, 
WEST HIGHLAND, 
SEALYHAMS, - 
ABERDEEN 
(Scotch), COCKERS 
(allcolours). On view 
daily or seen London. 
Lieut.-Col. Richard- 
son’s Meat’DOG FOOD. In- 
valuable for all breeds, 1/- tin. 
ut from aoe or from 
CLOCK HOUSE (FLEET, SURREY. 
(Station, ¥ EYBRIDGE.) 








OOD PEKINGESE PUPPIES, 
lously cheap.—Westcliff House, 
stable. 


ridicu- 
Dun- 





LIVE STOCK, PETS, ETC. 





REED SILVER FOXES.—Most profit- 
able and interesting breeding stock. 
Stock pedigreed registered, prolific. Best 
Canadian strains. Pupils taken.—STUART, 
Regis Silver Fox Farm, a (near 
Cromer), Norfolk. 
EAFOWLS AND SWANS, lauined stock 
in England.—Particulars, R. WHEADON, 
Ilminster. 4 » 
HICKET SILVER FOXES. —Onondaga, 
Ontario, Canada. — Prize winners at 
Royal Winter Fair, Toronto ; world’s largest 
Fox Show. Booking orders for 1929. Pups 
and proven breeders. Write for prices.— 
THICKET SILVER Foxes, Barnt Green, 
Worcestershire. 





MOTORS 





OR SALE, Minerva Car, six cylinders, 

1925 Cabriolet, 30 h.p.; excellent con- 
dition. May be seen by appointment.— 
Full particulars from the AGENT, Earl of 
Dudley’s Estate Offices, Dudley, Worcs. 





ANTIQUES 





ve FINE carved walnut Charles IT. 
DAY BED, with S. stretchers on both 
sides; perfect condition ; £150; 


price 
dealers.—*‘ A 8209.’ 


no 





BOOKS, WORKS OF ART 





| yg WANTED. — Messrs. Elkin 
Mathews, Ltd. are desirous of acquiring 
privately any large or small collection of 
fine books, and are ready to give the highest 
possible prices——ELKIN MATHEWS, LTD., 
33, Conduit Street, London, W. 1. 
APESTRIES.— Advertiser has fine col- 
lection old ‘Tapestries for Sale.— 
“A 7960.” 
OUR SNAPSHOTS artistically enlarged 
and tinted in water-colours.—VALERIE, 
68A, The Hill, Wimbledon, London. 
INIATURES. —Exquisitely painted on 
ivory from any photographs, snapshots, 
one guinea. — VALERIE, 684, The Hill, 
Wimbledon, London 
Pe ER AND BIRD PAINTINGS, 
several for disposal at mode rate prices, 
various sizes ; photos submitted.—** W. B., 
8, Blythe Hill, Catford, S.E. 


OWLS: How to excel at the game, by 
G. T. Burrows; 1/— net; by post 1/2 2. 
GOLF: Some hints and suggestions, by 


Bernard Darwin; 6d. net; by post 8d. 
OCKEY: How to excel at the game, by 
R. C. Lyle. 6d. net; by post 8d.—Pub- 
lished at the Offices of COUNTRY LIFE, LTD., 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





ANTIQUES 





for Beautiful 
Antique. fu urniture 


0) Ya World ele CS we 
5 Doors from Oxford Street.near Selfridges. 


EXHIBITION OF ANTIQUES. 
Admission Free. Visitors are not asked to 
purchase. 20 rooms. Lift to all five floors. 
The soundest investment is genuine antique 
furniture at moderate prices. 





Aas" 
mia ome 


2 


DINING ROOM, all furnished in guaranteed 
antiques (i.e., each piece actually made over 
100 years ago), for the low cost of £31. Full 
illustrated particulars in our comple te 

Catalogue, price 6d., post free, 180 photos, 
56 pages. Many useful household hints. 


I'HE OLD-WORLD GALLERIES, LTD. 
65, DUKE ST., GROSVENOR SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.1. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





ENTLEMEN’S CLOTHES, OFFICERS’ 


UNIFORMS and HUNTING KIT 
WANTED; high prices paid; carriage 
refunded; correspondence under _ plain 


envelope ; bankers, Lloyds; established 35 
years.—CHILD, 32, Hill Street, Birmingham. 
Wwe PAY by far the Highest Prices for 
Jewellery, Gold, Silver, Diamonds, 
Platinum, Antiques, dental plates (not 
vulcanite), valuables, scrap, precious stones, 
ete. Any condition. Large or small quan- 
tities. Cash per return. Goods returned if 
price not accepted. We have a special 
demand for valuable pieces, such as good 
stones, antique silver and Sheffield plate.— 
Call or post to the largest dealers of the kind 
> the world, BENTLEY & Co., Licensed 
Valuers, 10, Woodstock Street, Oxford Street, 
W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 
NYTHING TO SELL? fe pay 
prices; banke Bank ; 
privacy.—Write A. TAYLOR, 15, York Road, 
Bournemouth. 


best 














FORESTRY & HORTICULTURE 
S. CORBETT, 30, 


J. Addiscombe, Surrey. Valuations of 
timber, sales arranged; reports prepared 
and estimates given for any class of forestry 
or horticultural work; trees and shrubs of 
every description supplied at lowest prices. 


Compton Road, 





PAYING GUESTS 





ABY CAN BE RECEIVED in home of 

trained gentlewoman. Individual care. 

Parents and doctors recommend.—* St. 
Margaret’s,” Kippington Road, Sevenoaks. 








e found in 





garden be large or small. 
21/- net. 21/9 post free. 


Published by 





“Country Life,’’ Ltd., 20, Tavievock Street, W.C.2 


THE GARDENS OF ENGLAND 
ave the finest in the world. 
You could not desire better models than are to 
be found i 


THE MODERN 
ENGLISH GARDEN 


| A quarto book of over 250 illustrations, providing 
| instructive and varied examples which 
4 be followed or adapted whether the 


Of all Booksellers. 


can 











THE MODERN 
ENGLISH HOUSE 


Edited by 
RANDAL PHILLIPS, Hon. A.R.I1.B.A. 
250 Illustrations and over 200 Plans. 
21/- net. 


Postage od. extra, 


Published by “Country Lire,” Ltp., 20, Tavistock 
Street, W.C. 2. 











For Every Emergency 


500 


Household Hints 
b 


500 


Housewives. 


2/- net. Postage 3d. extra. 


‘* COUNTRY LIFE,” LTD., 


20, TAVISTOCK STREET, W.C.2 








‘BOLIVAR: 
MASCOTAS 


LEON & CO., 


TRY THESE HAVANA CIGARS. 
te 


18/6 per box of 25. 


35/- per box of 50. 


60, Cornhill, London, . E.C.3. pate BRANT on. 


BEST 


Samples 9d. each, 


VALUE TO-DAY. 





CarriaGE Pain. 









































































































































THREE PERSONAL 
RECORDS OF THE 


WAR 


By R. H. MOTTRAM, JOHN 
EASTON & ERIC PARTRIDGE 


Medium 8vo ; 2 maps and a glossary ; 15s. net. 


The Times : «‘ These records are guaranteed 
to be genuine, through only Mr. Mottram 
writes in the first person. Mr. Mottram’s 
account is grim and powerful. Mr. Partridge 
tells of an Australian private’s experiences (in 
Gallipoli and France). Mr. Easton: The 
Battle of Loos... a little masterpiece, 
humorous, grim when grimness is called for, 
and clever in characterisation.” 


* * * 


SEVEN TALES AND 


ALEXANDER 
By H. E. BATES 


Demy 8&vo,; 50 specially bound signed copies 
at 21s. net ; 900 at 7s. 6d. net. 


The brilliant young novelist, whose know- 
ledge of the country is so intimate, here 
confirms his reputation. 


* * * 


PLATO’S APOLOGY 


OF SOCRATES 


Edited by 
E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. Cantab. 


Royal 8vo ; beautifully printed on Basingwerk 
Parchment, bound in buckram, gilt, 450 copies 
at 30s. net. 


Revised text, new translation, introduction, 
very full commentary, appendices—a really 
worthy edition of a famous classic. 


* * * 


AN UNFREQUENTED 
HIGHWAY 


Through Sikkim and Tibet to Chumolaori 
By JOHN EASTON 


Cr. 4to; exquisitely printed and bound ; 


21s. net. 


Country Life : It is extremely well written. 
. .. Notable for the magnificent illustrations.”’ 


* * * 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By 

CHARLES REECE PEMBERTON 
Demy 8vo ; 960 copies at 10s. 6d. net ; 10 being 
signed by the Editor, Evic Partridge, at 21s. net. 

Sincere, powerful, outspoken, it offers a 
vivid picture of naval life in 1798-1810. 

Michael Sadleir in The Observer: «‘ A very 
remarkable book indeed. . . . Excellent intro- 
ductory sketch. Pemberton describes 


with a force and colour which almost takes 
one’s breath away.” 


FORBIDDEN MARCHES 
and 


HONOUR LOST, ALL 
LOST 

These novels of Italy by E. V. de Fontmell 

reveal a new talent for fiction; the former is 


a fantasy, the latter a thrilling story of 
modern Rome. 


Both Cr. 8vo; 7s. 6d. net; signed copies at 
21s. net. 


* * * 


ERIC PARTRIDGE LTD. 
(THE SCHOLARTIS PRESS) 
30, MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
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FROM the EDITOR’S BOOKSHELF 


MISS PITT’S LATEST ANIMAL STORY. 


Recollections of Three Kaisers. (Herbert 
Jenkins, 10s. 6d.) 

THE author of this anonymous book when 
a young man entered the service of the Princess 
of Liegnitz, the second and morganatic wife 
of Friedrich Wilhelm III of Prussia. She 
was a very charming person and her step- 
children adored her. Of one of them, the 
eldest, afterwards King Friedrich Wilhelm IV, 
a pretty story is told. When still a child he 
was asked which was his favourite flower, 
and, throwing his arms round his stepmother’s 
neck, he replied, Stiefmutterchen, which is 
German not only for a pansy but also for 
“little stepmother.”” The author remained 
for many years in the service of the Royal 
house. He gives many instances of the simple 
tastes and dread of ostentation of the old 
Emperor Wilhelm I. On one occasion, after 
a shoot in the Harz Mountains, the Emperor 
was informed by the head forester that he 
had accounted for twenty-eight bucks. ‘‘ Extra- 
ordinary,” murmured the Emperor, ‘‘ when I 
have only fired twenty cartridges.”” The author 
professes a great admiration for England and 
the English, and was a devoted admirer of 
the Empress Frederick. His story that the 
Empress was married again to Count Secken- 
dorf, an old friend who shared her artistic 
tastes, will surprise most readers. Whether 
the marriage actually took place is uncertain, 
but it is certain 
that she left the 
Count a large sum 
of money and the 
chief part of her 
valuable art collec- 
tion. The marriage 
was never officially 
denied. Of the ex- 
Kaiser the book has 
not much good to 
say save that at 
his accession he re- 
duced the working 
hours of German 
school children and 
was the first to 
encourage that love 
of games which has 
become sucha 
feature of modern 
Germany. A 
detailed account 
appears in the book 
of an extraordinary 
incident that oc- 
curred in one of 
the annual visits to 
Norway of the 
Imperial yacht 
Hohenzollern. The 
Kaiser came on 
deck one night in 
a slightly elevated 
condition when the 
yacht was making 
her way in a very 
stormy sea into the 
difficult entrance of 
one of the fjords, 
and, when he attempted with violence to 
take the wheel, the officer who was steering 
struck him in the face. Next morning the 
officer had disappeared, but as his bicycle 
was found at the edge of the cliff overlooking 
the fjord, it was concluded that he had com- 
mitted suicide rather than face the result of 
his lése-majesté. The Kaiser erected an im- 
posing monument on the cliff edge. As a 
matter of fact, the suicide was a fake, and 
the officer escaped and crossed the Atlantic. 
A typical instance is given of the Kaiser’s 
notorious want of tact. At a Ministerial 
banquet a high official of the old school was 
seen to be tucking his napkin into his collar 
instead of laying it on his knees. The Kaiser 
from the head of the table shouted out, ‘‘ Hello, 
Althof, are you going to have a shave?” a 
sally that was greeted by sycophantic laughter. 
The book is written in very pleasant English, 
although “reckless humour” seems scarcely 
an adequate translation of the mordant German 
word Galgenhumor. 


Diana, My Badger, by Frances Pitt. (Arrow- 
smith, 5s.) 

“MRS. BROCK née Muggins,” the heroine 

of Miss Pitt’s latest volume in “‘ The Library 

of Animal Friends,”’ belongs to a fine old English 


family, for, as the author says, the badger is 


“one of the last of our larger and truly wild 
animals.”” She, and a sister a week later, had 


the luck when the rabbit-catcher raided their 
ancestral home to be offered to the naturalist, 
who probably knows better than any other 
person in the kingdom what to do when faced 
with such a proposition as raising a badger 
cub between nine and ten weeks old. Those 
of us who remember, sadly, failures with such 
apparently simple babies as rabbits, jackdaws 
and tadpoles read with admiration Miss Pitt’s 
simple account of how she made friends with 
her nursling with the offer so well advised but 
to the lay mind so startling of cheese and plum 
cake. Lucky Miss Pitt (or clever Miss Pitt ?), 
how one envies her a life in which a badger is 
described as “‘ sitting on my knee at tea’”’ (the 
italics are ours) ‘‘ eating all the cake she could 
get.”’ It reads like a fairy tale of friendly beasts, 
and yet it is all true. Miss Pitt’s real quality, 
and perhaps the secret of her power—the fact 
that the creature’s welfare is more to her than 
the interest or the pleasure of having such a 
pet—appears in the later part of the book, 
when Diana Muggins escaped, took to the 
woods and became the wife of Squire Brock. 
Of course, her adventures when she went 
out into the big world have been more or less 
conjectured, but by one whose deep knowledge 
enables her to reconstruct them as vividly as 
if she had witnessed them. The photographs 
which illustrate the book are charming and 
will make many a reader regret that Miss Pitt, 





‘THE POND-SIDE WAS A FAVOURITE HUNTING GROUND.” 
(From * Diana, My Badger.’’) 


again considering the interests of the animal, 
advises no one to attempt to tame a badger 
cub, unless they can care for it entirely them- 
selves and return it to a wild life, not send 
it to a “‘ zoo,” if ever the association has to 
terminate. Ss. 


Winter Sport in Europe, by Becket Williams. 
(Bell, 7s. 6d.) 
MR. WILLIAMS, whose “ High Pyrenees ”’ 
was deservedly popular, has chosen an appro- 
priate moment for the publication of this 
book, as the winter sport season is just starting 
at the places he describes. The book is in 
no way a technical one, but sets out to codify 
in a most thorough and useful way all available 
information about European winter sport 
centres. The first chapter, and that a long 
one, is devoted, naturally enough, to Switzer- 
land. Mr. Williams prefers the Berner Ober- 
land to the Engadine valley, and is of opinion 
that prices current in Swiss super hotels are 
gradually tending to make people look farther 
afield for their winter sports. He describes 
the best sports centres in Austria and the 
Bavarian Alps, in France and the Pyrenees, 
and in Sweden and Norway. Belgium and 
Holland, he says, afford excellent skating, 
and a new country to enter the field as a com- 
petitor in providing winter sports facilities is 
Czecho-Slovakia, the foothills of the Car- 
pathians giving ideal ski-ing grounds. One 
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TWO NEW BOOKS 


Of an essentially practical nature, not only 
for the Architect, but the Craftsman and 
Layman as well. 


WROUGHT IRON IN 
ARCHITECTURE 
By Gerald K. Geerlings 


This book combines a practical discussion 

of craftsmanship with historic résumés of 

the craft in all countries 
With 324 Illustrations. 


4/0. Cloth. 30s. net 


THE METAL CRAFTS IN 
ARCHITECTURE 
By Gerald K. Geerlings 


Each metal has been treated in a separate 
section—bronze, brass, cast iron, copper, 
lead, zinc, tin—and its use both in ancient 
and modern architecture and interior 
decoration described. 

With 280 Illustrations, diagrams, etc. 

30s. net 

«“ At last we have the architects’ bible of metal- 
work. We say ‘the bible’ because these two 
books are in reality one . . . after the publication 
of this book we hope never to see again the usual 
‘drawing board’ railing evolved with the use of 


the 45 degrees setsquare.” 
Architect and Building News. 


4/0. Cloth. 


tx Complete Prospectus\on Application gxs¢ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
7, BEAK STREET, LONDON, W.1 

















BOOKS 


CHRISTMAS ABROAD 


Books to go far abroad for Christmas 
should be ordered now. John and 
Edward Bumpus, Ltd. will be pleased 
to send catalogues on request. The 
address is 350, Oxford St., W.1, and 
the telephone number Mayfair 1223. 





November is the best month to buy books. 


BUMPUS 




















Old English 
Furniture 


and its surroundings 


By Percival. A convenient book of reference for col- 
lectors, decorators and others who have occasion to 
plan harmonious interiors in the styles of bygone days. 
Contains chapters dealing with Permanent Decoration, 
Furniture, Upholstery, Table Appointments and 
Decorative Adjuncts. Profusely Illustrated. 
Published at 30/- net. Offered at 15/9 post free. 
On approval. Quote Offer 113. 


Spode and: his 
Successors 


Describes and provides a gallery of illustrations of ex- 
amples appealing to the ordinary collector of moderate 
means and enables him to identify them. With 24 
attractively mounted colour plates and 130 half-tone 
illustrations. Limited edition. 4to Cloth. 

Published 1925 at £1 4s. net. Offered brand new, £2 2s. 
Post free on approval. Quote Offer 113A. 

Are you in need of other books? We can supply all 
your requirements, and save you trouble and expense. 
Catalogue of Dept. 17 (Fine & Applied Arts) sent, gratis, 

on application. 


FOYLES FOR BOOKS 
New, Second ~- hand, Out - of - Print 
on Art & Collecting 


W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. Gerrard 9310 (5 lines). 
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would hardly have thought of Italy as a winter 
sport country, but, apart from the Dolomite 
district, Madesino and Montespluga, on or 
near the Spluga Pass, contain splendid ski-ing 
slopes. The book contains many charming 
photographs, notably one of ski jumping in 
Sweden. Much information is given as to 
the cost of living and the prices of such neces- 
saries as tobacco in the various countries. 
It is written in a very pleasant style and will 
be enjoyed by all lovers of winter sport. 





A Room of One’s Own, by Virginia Woolf. 
(Hogarth Press, 5s.) 

A Room of One’s Own is a lovely book !—there 
are no “ifs”’ or “‘ buts” to the matter. In 
limpid English, with laughter and irony and 
shrewdness and detachment, Virginia Woolf 
enquires into the status of woman as artist. 
She denies none of the accusations launched 
by men at women writers ; she merely shows, 
with the utmost lucidity of unheated argument, 
that ‘intellectual freedom depends upon 
material things. Poetry depends upon intel- 
lectual freedom. And women have always 
been poor. . Women have had less 
intellectual freedom than the sons of Athenian 
slaves. Women, then, have not had a dog’s 
chance of writing poetry.””’ No one has a 
better right than she to ask the question, 
‘“Who shall measure the heat and violence 
of the poet’s heart when caught and tangled 
in a woman’s body ? ”’ or to argue that “ litera- 
ture is impoverished beyond our counting 
by the doors that have been shut upon women.” 
There is also a passage that stands for the 
spiritual history of every woman artist whose 
gift has ever been atrophied or strangled by 
poverty. ‘‘ Before that (the inheritance of an 
income of £500) I had made my living by 
cadging odd jobs from newspapers, by reporting 
a donkey show here or a wedding there ; 
I had earned a few pounds by addressing 
envelopes, reading to old ladies, making 
artificial flowers, teaching the alphabet to 
small children in a kindergarten. . The 
poison of fear and bitterness which those 
days bred in me. To begin with, always to 
be doing work that one did not wish to do, 
and to do it like a slave, flattering and fawning, 
not always necessarily perhaps, but it seemed 
necessary and the stakes were too great to 
run risks; and then the thought of that one 
gift which it was death to hide—a small one 
but dear to the possessor—perishing and 
with it my self, my soul—all this became like 
a rust eating away the bloom of the spring, 
destroying the tree at its heart.” No woman 
who loves art, or scholarship or science, no 
woman who is not bounded by the four walls 
of a house, can afford to miss this treasure 
of a book, with its insight and grace. No 
man of any sort can afford to miss it, either. 
It is not a feminist tract; it is wit and art, 
truth and beauty. V. Ee P. 


Cuckoo Oats, by Lady Benson. 
Butterworth, 7s. 6d.) 

VIRTUE and vice, in the form of two sisters, 
travel through this novel together. Vice 
(under the improbable Christian name of 
Faith) more than once reminds virtue (her 
sister Brenda) that the latter’s quality is proving 
to be its own reward. The fact cannot be 
denied, for Brenda, hounded by impending 
poverty, has married a man who gargles 
noisily in the bathroom and was “ born with 
a Jaeger soul.” But Faith is not really so 
much happier in her various liaisons that she 
can afford to twit Brenda. She is cleverly 
drawn, however—a convincing portrait of a 
hard, unscrupulous, modern young minx of 
a beauty. The only thing alleged about her 
character which fails to ‘‘ get across” to the 
reader is her charm ; but the failure is serious, 
as it deprives us of any sympathy with her. 
There is piquancy in the situation, however, 
for it is the shallow, worthless Faith who 
remains indifferent till the end, and the popular 
stage hero, Peter, whom nobody can seduce 
from his allegiance to Faith. Reality, too, is 
in Faith’s one storm of passion for a married 
man who is too strong to yield to her; and 
the ensuing scene, in which Peter is called 
upon to comfort her for not securing his 
rival, illustrates with ironic effect the extent 
of her selfish callousness. The book is lightly 
and brightly written, but never goes far below 
the surface. HP. 


(Thornton 


The Last Miracle, by M. P. Shiel, author 
of ‘The Purple Cloud.” (Gollancz, 
7s. 6d.) 

A BAD baron of the German variety crucified 

certain victims, and by his artifices these 

crucifixions, seen by church congregations, 

appeared to be miraculous. The clergy 

claimed them as miracles, and the result was 
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7 An Anthology 
of countryside 
lore, weather 
Sayings and 
rustic pro- 
verbs chosen 
by Col. C. N. 
FRENCH, 
and arranged 
according to 
the calendar. 

: Just Ready 


A COUNTRYMAN’S 
DAY BOOK 6s. net 


This collection of countryside lore is 
intended for lovers of the country 
wherever they may live. The illus- 
trations, all from medizval sources, 
have been drawn by Sir George 
Cockerill, Eric Wood and R. L. 
Knowles, and the book is charmingly 
bound in light green tapestry. 
q Prospectus post free. 


MODES 
& MANNERS: 
ORNAMENTS 


By MAX VON BOEHN. 15s. net 


The history of important trifles, 
gloves, fans, laces, gems, etc., told 
with knowledge and wit, and illus- 
trated with 230 reproductions in 
colour and half-tone. ‘A delightful 
book.’’—The Queen. q Prospectus 
post free. 


DENT: Bedford Street : 
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A real ‘“‘ country”’ book 


A WILTSHIRE 
CHILDHOOD 


By IDA GANDY 
Illustrated by Marjorie Whittington 


A delightful record of remembered childish 
pleasures and adventures, of long summer 
picnics and wild winter expeditions, of bees 
and pineapple pippins, and rhubarb wine at 
haymaking time. And always, at the back of 
everything, the ancient Downs, the stubborn 
country speech and old placid customs ; all 
the ups and downs of the slow agricultural 
year. 6s. net 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 































By THE Authority 


CONTRACT BRIDGE 
By Harold S. Vanderbilt 


The Author originated the present system 
of Contract Bridge scoring and the Club 
Convention. This book presents an 
original analysis of that convention and 
illustrates its extraordinary possibilities 
in both Game and Slam Bidding. 6/- net. 


“The Vanderbilt system is most interesting and it 
needs to be studied as a whole.’ 
A. E. Manning Foster in ‘‘ The Field.” 
‘* Whatever convention a player favours, he will derive 
great benefit from reading this book.’ 
“Sunday Times.” 

‘There are many good things in it.” 

Lt.-Col. Buller, C.B.E., in “‘ The Graphic.” 


At your Booksellers 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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* Sports of our Fathers” 
Series - Volume 2 
GEORGE STUBBS 
AND 


BEN MARSHALL 
By WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 


George Stubbs may justly be called the 
Joshua Reynolds of horse portrait painters; 
Ben Marshall’s portraits of men and 
animals are classics of their kind. In this 
book Mr. Sparrow deals with these artists’ 
life and work in an exhaustive manner. 
The inclusion of over eighty of their 
pictures, many in private collections— 
and reproduced for the first time, alone 
constitutes this a memorable volume. 


Demy Ato, 96 pages, with 4 four-colour 
plates and 82 half-tone illustrations, gold 
side and spine, gilt top, cloth. £1 1s. net. 


EDITION DE LUXE, Numbered and 
limited to 250 copies, of which 100 have 
been taken for U.S.A. Royal 4to, bound 
white buckvam, gold side and spine, gilt top, 
headband, boxed. £3 3s. net. 
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A UNIQUE GUIDE-BOOK _ 
WINTER SPORT 
IN EUROPE 


by BECKET WILLIAMS 


A very practical though unconventional 
guide to Winter Sports Centres, large 
and small, far and near, throughout 
Europe. The author has a gift for 
racy narrative that has in itself some- 


thing of the exhilaration‘of mountain air. 


“Readers who are thinking of going 
away for a Winter Holiday could not 
do better than to get this book, for 
they will find that it will not only save 
them a lot of trouble and offer many 
useful suggestions, but is a very delight- 
ful book to read.” —EvERYMAN 


Fully Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
LONDON: G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 








PERSIAN CARPETS 


“invisibly” REPAIRED 
AND CLEANED 
BY EXPERTS 


Our representative will call upon 
you to give free estimates for com- 
pletely restoring your Oriental 
Carpets, Tapestries or Rugs, if you 
live within 50 miles of London. 
Or we will quote cost of work if 
you send your Carpets to us by 
rail. Persian Carpets are becom- 
ing more costly, so why let yours 
deteriorate? Have it restored to 
new condition by 


The ANGLO -ORIENTAL 


CARPET CO. 
DIRECT IMPORTERS OF. PERSIAN 
AND ORIENTAL CARPETS 


94c, Baker Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: Welbeck 7297 























New Edition Now Ready. 


A BADLY TRAINED DOG 


SPOILS YOUR DAY'S SHOOT. 
DOG TRAINING BY AMATEURS 
By R. SHARPE 
70 iMustrations 7s. 6d. net. By Post 7s. 10d. 


Published by ‘Country Life,” Ltd., 20, Tavistock Street, 


Covent Garden, W.C.2 
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a tremendous religious revival throughout 
Christendom. The clergy rose to despotic 
power in secular affairs. Then the bad baron 
exposed the fraud, which he attributed to 
the ambitious priesthood. Christianity perished. 
A new religion took its place, based upon 
physical training. Such is the theme. A 
smattering of Latin ritual and Roman theology 
serves as a veil for the author’s encyclopedic 
ignorance of Christianity and of all religion, 
which is a sanction for right living and a 
restraint from sin, entirely independent of 
miracles. It is true, however, that the author 
brings entirely original thought to bear upon 
his stupendous subject, that he has made a 
superb study of human character, that his 
book is grandly constructed and beautifully 
written, with a coinage of new words worthy 
of Shakespeare. If it were not based upon 
sheer nonsense, if it were founded on truth, 
this would be indeed a work of genius, although 
it would still lack the enormous vision and 
the torrential rush of “‘ The Purple Cloud.” 
It is the work of a great writer, but not at the 
height of his power. 





Public Gardens, by Coleridge Kennard. 
(Knopf, 7s. 6d.) 

SIR COLERIDGE KENNARD has given us 
an excellent description of the life and duties 
of a diplomat and the almost equally important 
duties of a diplomat’s wife, whose lightest 
conversation at the tea-table may cause a storm 
in a teacup out of which might arise a personal 
affront which in its turn might even contribute 
to the forming of an international situation. 
It is a life of guarded phrases and friendless 
friendliness, and the diplomat and his wife 
no sooner find a homely home and some real 
friends than the powers in Whitehall whisk 
them away to a far-off clime. As a novel, the 
book is, perhaps, not too exciting, but it cer- 
tainly has its value as a description of a Service 
which seldom appears in fiction and which 
performs arduous and difficult duties of which 
there is too little public appreciation. 


The Hansa: Its History and Romance, by 
E. Gee Nash. (Lane, 18s.) 

IT was time that a full and readable account 
of the activities of that strange growth of the 
Middle Ages, the Hanseatic League, should 
appear, and Mrs. Gee Nash has used her 
material, collected from many printed sources, 
to gcod effect. In its origin the League, 
commonly dated from 1241 and the alliance 
between Hamburg and Lubeck, was in no wise 
extraordinary, but the vast size to which it 
grew, the magnitude of its powers when it 
enforced its claims by arms in Scandinavia, 
Portugal and elsewhere, and the cruelty, trea- 
chery and bloodshed by which they were 
maintained, make it remarkable. Mrs. Gee Nash 
has drawn an attractive picture of the dishonest 
and aggressive dealings of its members and the 
hatred by which they were surrounded. The 
decline of the League, which vanished from 
London in the reign of Elizabeth and held its 
last triennial meeting in 1669, is traced in 
detail with satisfactory documentation and 
good illustrations; nor are the benefits in 
organisation which commerce received from 
the League left unrecorded. 





First Verses, by Hilda Trevelyan-Thomson. 
(Roberts, 3s. 6d.) 

THERE is an appealing, tender quality in 
Mrs. Trevelyan-Thomson’s verse. It is as if 
a woman gently bared her heart for us to see, 
and we read of that heart’s suffering as though 
it were a friend’s, because it is nobly borne 
and because the writer is of those who are 
capable of growth under the terrible tutoring 
of pain. 

“At last I learn the secret of Love’s creed 
And find in giving what I lost in greed.” 
A sensitive spirit here responds to nature, 
and sometimes the expression of that response 
is vividly arresting. Of a seagull, for instance, 

we find : 
“As if God himself had caught 
A wave in His Hand, and made 
Out of His magic 
A bird.” 
And there is an elegiac beauty in the poem, 
** Joy is not Born Again ” 
. on the swaying larch 
Are delicate sweet pouting buds of red. 
What matters all this loveliness to me? 
The one who made Spring beautiful is dead.” 
But the author has gone, too, through the 
fire of suffering to a place beyond death, and 
writes of the experience movingly in her last 
poem, ‘“‘ Recompense.”’ Not in vain does she 
hope that readers may find here— 
** A word of truth,—a line of comfort,—love.”’ 
Her little book is fragrant with all three. 
Vi ee. 8. 
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CHOOSE YOUR CHRIST- 
MAS CARDS AT HOME! 






Send 6d. (for postage) and you 
will receive a box of gay and 
entirely original cards, etc., 
on approval (U.K. only). 


ma 


Write direct to the Publishe; 
of ‘‘ Holly Bush” Cards. 


Copyright Trade Mark 


D. Hutton. THE THREE SHIELDS 
8, Holland Street, Kensington, London, W.8 








T. Pease, Son 


& CO. 
Wine Merchants, 
DARLINGTON. 


Established 1808. 
A FEW SELECTED BRANDS: 


P ORT Per doz. 
TRUMPETER, medium full ~ - 64/. 
INQUISITOR, full bodied» - ~ 70/~ 
POMPADOUR, vintage character - 76/~ 


SHERRY 
FINE PALE, full - - - « = 52/. 
CEDRO, light medium dry~ - ~- 64/- 
LA MORICIA, “Old Nutty” - ~- 76/- 


“BOS” WHISKY ***- - - ~ 150/- || 

LIQUEUR BRANDY 

(Over 30 yearsold) = ~~ 324/~ 1} 

Assorted Quantities supplied. 
Carriage Paid. 

Full Price List on Application. 















































Wear Socks of 
handsome ingrain shades 


The Two Steeples No. 83 Socks are made 
from ingrain yarns full of character. Only 
St. Wolstan Wool is used, the highest grade 
pure botany. It is dyed in the wool before 
spinning, in various separate but harmonious 
colours in the necessary proportions for 
each shade, then drawn together and spun 
into yarn. 

The colours blend in the drawing and 
spinning, resulting in heathers, browns, 
greys, lovats, etc., of handsome appearance, 
which are an outstanding feature of the 
‘83’ range. 

Ask your hosier for these socks—there’s a 
shade for every suit. 


Also ask for 


Two Steeples St. Wolstan Wool Underwear 


TWO STEEPLES LIMITED, WIGSTON, LEICESTERSHIRE i! | 
y" 





IF YOU'RE TAKING 
AMATEUR 


CINE PICTURES 
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FILMO 70: D 
THE NEW 7 SPEED WONDER, 
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-WALLACE HEATON 


B1I9 NEW BOND ST.W.1I. 
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| Buccaneer: 


lxxix. 





| A NOVEL: 


BY 
ARTHUR O. COOKE 
250 pp. 7s. 6d. net 





The English counties of 
the Marches, particularly 
Herefordshire and Shrop- 
shire, have a beauty of 
their own, their people a 
character as clear cut as 
that of the men and 
womenof Hardy’s Wessex, 
or of Sheila Kaye-Smith’s 
Sussex, or Eden Phill- 
potts’ Dartmoor. Some- 
thing of what these 
writers have done for 
other parts of ‘England, 
Arthur Cooke has done in 
Buccaneer for the genial 
| valleys and wooded hills 
' of the Marches of Wales, 
and the men of the 
Marches, the country 
parsons, auctioneers and 
farmers of whom it tells. 


DAVID LLOYD, a man 
absorbed in a great am- 
bition, and the two girls 
who each loved him ‘in 
her different way, move 
against a background of 
country days and country 
ways, that no one who 
knows the scenery and 
people of its setting can 
fail to recognise as 
exquisitely and exactly 
touched in. Buccaneer 
himself is such an hero as 
few novels have _por- 
trayed, and both the 
subject of the book and its 
treatment give it a just 
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A new creation and ensemble for W inter functions. A coifture with side part- 
ing and the new Fringe Effect. Evening headdress of hand-wrought synthetic 


silver, pearls and diamanté with simulated ear-ring pendants of triple design. 
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Illustrated 
Brochure or 
*phone Mayfair 
6263 (3 lines) 
for appointment. 
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THE LADIES FIELD x 


AN OUTFIT FOR THE WINTER 
SPORTS SEASON. 


CHAIN of mountains glistening 

like new silver in the sunshine ; 

a sky of dazzling blue and an 

air that is like iced champagne— 

keen and life-giving with every 
breath that one draws—such are a few 
of the joys to which the winter sports 
enthusiast is looking forward eagerly 
at the present moment. 

I have heard it said that it is better 
not to indulge in winter sports at all if 
one cannot repeat the experiment. 
For once one has tasted those pleasures 
—which can really be compared with 
nothing else on earth—one is restless 
the whole winter through until they can 
be repeated. This is almost as true of 
the middle-aged as it is of the young, 
for even those who hav: given up violent 
sport in England find themselves lured 
at least into joining the milder forms 
abroad, and, though they may hardly 
hope to brave the Cresta Run, they may 
play the’r part very creditably on skates 
and even on skis. 

But youth is naturally untiring and 
wants to go in for everything, and youth 
especially must have its complete outfit 
to do so. There is no going to Switzer- 
land, Austria, Sweden or Norway for 
the girl of to-day without a proper 
outfit packed away in her luggage. An 
expert includes in the list a ski-ing 
suit, ski boots, mitts, socks, stockings, 
woollen gloves to wear inside the mitts, 
pull-on sweater, ski cap or hat, skating 
suit and boots, snow boots and woollen 
scarf. These might really be called 
essentials, though it the skater already 
possesses a good pleated skirt this may 
serve her for skating, and she may 
possess sufficient sweaters to do without 
any supplement of this kind, and be 
able to dispense as well with additional 
headgear. Added to these sports clothes 
she will, of course, need a good travelling 
coat and a supply of evening frocks, 
including a fancy dress, for sport by day 
and dancing by night is, as everyone 
knows, the invariable rule. 

Time was, I suppose, when women 
tried to ski in skirts, but those times 
have long ago retreated into the limbo 
of the past. The ski-ing suit is, in fact, 
a very complete little outfit in itself. 

The illustration on this page shows a 
ski-ing suit from that great authority 
in the world of sport, to wit, Aquascutum, 
Limited, roo, Regent Street, W. Every- 
thing for winter sports is likewise to be 
found in these showrooms, and _ the 
example photographed illustrates to 
what a high standard of excellence the 
most workmanlike and practical of gar- 
ments can be brought and how essentially 
becoming they can be made. It is designed 
of Aquascutum cloth, which, one need 
scarcely add, is absolutely weatherproof 
and can be carried out with equally good 
effect in plain or fancy coloured. material. 
There are no zip fasteners, and the strap 
which draws in the trousers below the 
knee gives them the effect of breeches 
and leggings. When the sport is over 
these can be undone to form slacks again, 
so that the wearer can slip out of them 
easily. 

The two illustrat‘ons shown on the 
next page—which are from those unques- 
tioned authorities, Burberrys, Hay- 
market, S.W.1—reveal ski-ing attire to be 
someth‘ng in which a woman can be not 
only supremely at her ease, but look ex- 
ceedingly well at the sametime. The 
open-necked suit can be closed up to the 
throat if preferred, and is carried out 








Among the Snows 











A charming ski-ing suit from Aquascutum, in Aquascutum cloth with detachable straps 
under the knees. 
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All the fabrics named 
below are produced 
from Courtaulds’ 
finest Rayon Yarns. 


Silk-like, durable, and ideal for 
Jumpers, Lingerie, Children’s 
wear, etc., 37/38” wide, per yard, 


Striped [3* ia a 3/6" 
Designs Self "Checks 





—“Dely 


” 


Daintiness itself for present-day Frocks 
an nderwear. 
The textile success of the year. 


—h Pee wal 





A delightful crépe suéde fabric, 
satisfying to the eye and pleasing 
to the touch. 


“ar teed, 5/11* fs 








printed Zea 

Lovely colours ‘and fascinating 

designs for the §lady of taste, yet 
moderate in price. 





A luxury fabric at a moderate 
price, wonderfully durable in wear 


37/38” 1d. P 
wide, 4/ 1 2 pies 
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always in time with fleeting fashion. 


|B gos Fashion is eager to adorn you in lovely attire, 
¥ and the source of her best creations is the wonderful 
beauty of COURTAULDS’ Dress and Lingerie FABRICS. 
Dress designers frankly say that with a COURTAULDS’ 
F*BRIC the utmost effect is certain. Inexpert needle- 
women are saved anxiety—COURTAULDS’ FABRICS 
m: ke up so well under trained or untrained hands. For 
pr ctical day-to-day and evening dresses, for dainty lingerie 
ai | the kiddies’ frocks, etc., see the newest and captivating 
de‘gns and shades in COURTAULDS’ Dress and 
Li gerie FABRICS. Your Draper or Store can show you 
po cerns of all these lovely FABRICS. 


THE NAME IS ON THE SELVEDGE. 








‘Reoe 


A Rayon and Wool Marocain. 
Thoroughly dependable and 


hard-wearing. 
38/39” re -P 
wide, 4/ 1 2 can 








A NEW POPULAR - PRICE}; LINGERIE 
FABRIC. ASK TO SEE PATTERNS 





(pecIsTERES) 


The standard knitted fabric for 
Lingerie; beautifully soft and 
durable. 


‘on ee se 





are obtainable from leading Drapers and Stores everywhere. If any difficulty 
please write Courtaulds, Ltd. (Dept. F.25), 16, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 


London, E.C.1, for name of nearest Retailer and descriptive literature 
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in brown Burella—that wonderful Burberry material which is 
both snow and wind proof, and yet light enough for absolute 
comfort. The hat is of the same, while a charming note 
of colour is supplied by orange Burella mitts, and sock 
tops of orange and brown. The mitts are fitted with 
wind cuffs, while they are so arranged that if the skier 
has managed to spatter her wrist with snow, the action 
of drawing off the mitts will throw it off and not a single icy 
drop will penetrate. 

The second of the photographs represents a study in green 
Burella—hat, mitts and suit being all of the same colour. Asa 
matter of fact, colour is always attractive with a background 
of dazzling white, and I was immensely struck with the wonderful 
shades in Burella, Retniw and other Burberry fabrics; while 
for skating suits the plain top and block-striped skirt in lovely 
shades of blue, red, brown and other tints, suggested wonderful 
effects on the ice. 

One of the most useful things to take on one’s travels is, 
I think, a leather coat. Nowadays the leather coat is such a 
very different matter from what it used to be, a Nappa coat being 
as soft, almost, as velvet and just as capable of being immacu- 
lately tailored as cloth. It is, besides, to be had in so many 
different shades and gradations of colour that it is extraordinarily 
becoming and is light enough for a good tramp over the snow. 
With its tweed lining, which is one of the features of the present 
season, it is an ideally warm and cosy garment, and can be 
accompanied by a little close cap of the same leather to match. 
Most of these leather coats of to-day are made with a good 
wrap-over, which makes them very comfortable travelling 
coats, nothing being so irritating as a wrap wnich falls apart 


The charm of the ski-ing suit which is carried out in green 
Burella (Burberrys), 
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Burberrys have designed this suit in brown Burella, with orange 
mitts and brown and orange sock tops, 


when the wearer is sitting down and gives no protection to tl 
knees. 

As regards the evening frocks to be taken, it is, of cour: 
always well when the luggage is limited to choose the materi: 
which are least in danger of being crushed and spoilt in t! 
packing, and for this reason I should be inclined to rule out tu! 
even though it provides the most charming frocks for a you 
girl and is high in favour this year. Georgette is far less lik: 
to crush, and a soft satin or crépe de Chine frock, made simp 
can be shaken out and hung in the sun and will stand the journ 
well. Sash draperies can always be packed separately a 
tacked to the gown on arrival. 

No one wants to be overloaded with luggage at such 
time, and consequently I should suggest that one of the m 
useful items to take is a black evening dress. A black fr 
always “‘ dates ’’ so much less than a coloured one, and is capa! 
of being altered in various ways so that it is almost impossi! 
to recognise it as the same. A woman traveller has adopt 
the rather clever expedient of taking detachable panels 
georgette, in addition to a sash drapery of the same, to apj 
to a plain gown of soft satin (which is used on the reverse 
well as the right side) thus altering its appearance entir 
Another supplementary touch could be provided by one of + 
little transparent coats embroidered in paillettes or diamar 
which will also convert the black gown into ‘‘ something nev 


Paris is even more in favour of black than usual, and among ‘ 
number of coloured frocks in a ballroom it always looks attractive 
and distinguished. The time is, besides, past when a girl wa 
expected to shun black as being too ‘“‘ old’”’ for her years, 2” 
certainly there is nothing which sets off the charm of a dazzling 


complexion to better advantage. 
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i press GUARANTEED | 1 j ‘s 
GLOVES {<\\\ LU my: 


Spécialité: 
FOR WINTER WEAR | 




















£6.6.0 


Costumes 
and Coats 


LADIES! 
A Tailor- 
made must 
be cut and 
fitted by an 
expert! So 
don't fail 
to get a 
‘SMEE'’S’ 
—when you 
will have 
personal and 














> . Se 

e ‘ Made from reliable skins = 
BEAVER DYED ree ‘ q STRONG  WASH- 
which we can recommen ABLE FOREIGN 


CONEY FUR . 
with every confidence. SUEDE GLOVES 
GLOVES with tan made from selected 


cape palms, lined soft supple skins. In fawn, 
wool, beige, beaver, and 
Price 14/ 4 per pair, abel 


Price 7 11 per pair. 













MY individual 
= attention. 
Riana ER 
All the ; 
Newest DEER FINISH SKIN 
Autumn GLOVES lined knitted 
wool, wrist lined fur, 
and with elastic wrists. In 
Winter beaver, sable and grey. 
Materials. Price 14/9 per pair, 
REET Also another quality, 
lined fur throughout, at 
If not able to / : 
call rte for m 24 9 per pair. 
«.M. Form wit e . ee 
patterns Mr. SENT ON APPROVAL. 













SUPER QUALITY : 
MOCHA FINISH D b h WASHABLE ENG 
SKIN GLOVES, endennamM tisx poesxin 


ite satisfied— : 
oil lined soft wool, “— pneu hong washed in 

ments for future elastic wrists and fur & FE, b d e€ same manner as 
orders,” tops. In grey, rose- ree oO y. ordinary chamois 
wood, sable and seal OMAN LIMITED) leather. In fawn, 


fat 
brown. Wigmore Street. beige and mushroom. 


Only Address : : : ’ 
y res Piles 14/9 li ais (Cavendish Squere) London'W1 Price 7/11 per pair, 


5, SOUTH MOLTON ST., W.1. 























LILLASMOCKS || DISTINCTIVE MODEL HATS 


Delightfully becoming home Model Millinery Department, First Floor.)} 
garments which suit all figures. 


Hand Smocked. Best Materials. 
Made in <ottees, ae ans 15/11 
Complete suits from 25/11 to 94/6 
Complete frocks from 21/9 to 105/- 
CAN BE SENT ON APPROVAL 
(A>, 


= 


MATRON’S -pl dress. Skirt 
HAT One-piece dress ! 

in black felt, of 9 oz. tweed, with 
trimmed with jumper in 5 0z. tweed 
shaded __ velvet ; ; 
wings. Can be attached; trimmed 
copied in all crepe de chine. 

—_— sizes. . 

Gey Worn under a short 












PRICE coat in dark brown 
iS 1 G - “ ia 
‘ 55 ns, leather lined with tweed 
\ to match. 
‘ 9 d 
6 h 3 
\\o tq 
; iv) Gu F 
: ae: M 
4 (0) . 
% 3 essrs. Ulick, Ltd 
Special for the Winter. % 9 , 
fine weave Wool Jersey, non-fluff ’ £ 
: guaranteed Fadeless, from 49/6 invite ‘you to 
3 fiand- blocked figured Tussores 4 P 
: from 52/6 view their new 
Writs for Illustrated Catalogue “N” 
a and full range of patterns to 


mania MARSHALL & SNELGROVE || Autumn Collection 


5 Debenhams Lid. 


. i, Lower Grosvenor Place, VERE STREET & OXFORD STREET, W.1 at the above 
? ! ckingham Palace Rd., S.W.1 dd 
’Phone: Vic. 7751. address 
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Fashion Revives 


NCE again the blouse has become a real blouse. 
There is, in fact, a distinct line of demarcation 
between the blouse and the jumper, and just as 
in many other ways we are creeping back to the 
fashions of the ’eighties, so the blouse is beginning 
—almost tentatively—to take on it a little of the elaboration 


Some 

































of that period. 

It is rather disconcert- 
ing to discover that, not 
content with bringing the 
waistline up to normal, 
Fashion seems determined 
to raise it even higher. This 
effect is sometimes produced 
by means of a very short 
bolero bodice. An instance of 
this was recently seen in one 
of the great Parisian salons 
in a bolero blouse, half lace 
and half crépe de Chine. 
One sees, too, a kind ot 
foreshadowing of the elbow 
sleeve, and in the case of this 
blouse, the sleeve proper 
terminated with a flounce 
of its own material at the 
elbow, while from thence 
came a long mitaine cuff of 
the lace. It also showed yet 
another feature which is 
likewise coming back with 
the normal waists, to wit, 
the short basque, over which 
—in this instance—the lace 
of the blouse pouched. It 
seems, indeed, that, little 
by little, all the Victorian 
and Edwardian features of 
dress are coming back to 
favour, and although our 
sleeves are still very flat 
at the top and plain and 
tight, in many cases not 
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THE BLOUSE AGAIN 


of her F orgotten Styles 


inset at all, who knows that before long we shall not be once again 
wearing the leg of mutton sleeve which at the present moment 
appears to us to have been one of the most hideous fashions 
of the last days of Queen Victoria’s reign ? 


IVORY AND APPLE GREEN. 
Another blouse shown with the bolero example to which 





A jumper in herring-bone tucked tweed, and a blouse in a 
two-colour scheme. 


I have just referred illus- 
trated the fichu collar now 
highly in favour, and was 
of pearl white satin. An 
extraordinary becoming 
model of fine mist grey 
jersey cloth had inset 
bands pin-tucked and 
crescent-shaped, instead of 
straight, which is a far more 
becoming arrangement and 
was ideal for afternoon wear. 
A fourth lovely example was 
of ivory crépe de Chine with 
an ivory and pale apple green 
scarf collar also of crépe de 
Chine, which was caught with 
a square pearl ornament 
matched by the pearl clasp 
at the waist. 


THE NEWEST JUMPER. 

Two of the examples 
illustrated here might 
come under the heading ot 
jumpers. One is of the 
softest jersey tucked in a 
herringbone design, and the 
other—on the next page—of 
satin in a mushroom shade 
hairpin-worked in long sharp 
points, the fullness of the 
blouse being drawn away 
to the back, where it has 
the effect of being knotted. 
This was designed to be 











& 
hk 36, DOVER ST., 
MAYFAIR, W:1 


































This 
Delightful 
Ensemble 


has a jaunty little Coat with 
a military collar ; a Skirt with 
big inverted pleat at front; 
slotted belt, and a charming 
tuck-in Jumper, with striped 
tie in brown and beige silk. 
The materials are 


Nutmeg Tweed 
with 
Fawn Jersey 


(also in all-beige, or dark 


blue and fawn) 





Guineas 


10 





Aldwych 








Serviceable 


a 
f 





Send measurements (Height and 
Bust) with order. 


Goods sent on approval on receipt 
of a deposit ov London reference. 


Patterns on request to Dept. “A.” 


} 








Raincoats 
at 


Elvery’s 


HIS distinctive, 
well-tailored coat 
cut on double-breasted 
lines is most suitable 


for town and country | 


wear. 


Available in a_ large 
selection of West 0: 
England materials, thi 
coat is proofed to resis 
the heaviest of rains 
and is highly recom- 
mended for sportins 
wear. 


Price 6 Gans. 


INCORPORATED IN THE 
IRISH FREE STATE 






ESTABLISHED 1850 


J. W. ELVERY & CO., LTD. 
ELEPHANT HOUSE, 
31, CONDUIT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1. 


And at Elephant House, 
Dublin and Cork. 
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7 What to do with the growing shingle” 


is solved triumphantly by the aid of 


ANDRE HUGO’S 


Latest Creation 


The dainty Frame, 
here sketched. 


In various colours 
and sizes 


10/6 each. 


It is also 
as_ useful 
for 
long hair 


FRONT OR 
SIDE CURLS 


These are made either 

on wire or silk loops 

and can be had in four 
sizes. 














In White and Grey, 
extra 


“LA MERVEILLEUSE” Transformations 


of the best quality Hair, in various styles and ordinary 
shades from 10 Gns. and Fronts only from 5 Gans. 


PERMANENT STEAM WAVING 


by the latest scientific method in which no electric heaters are used. 


Charges from 2 to 6 Gns. 


ANDRE HUGO sects Se Cantenee, 











ORIGINAL 
LINGERIE 


OVELTY CAMI- 

KNICKER with 
petticoat attached, in ,. 
pure silk crépe de Chine |: 
or satin beauté; the |} 
cami-knicker is edged 
with dainty cream lace. } 
The novelty of this © 
garment is that the # 
petticoat is detachable 
and is finished with lace 
to match the cami- 
knicker. In all colours. 


Price, crépe de Chine, 
4916 
Price, satin beauté, 


59/6 


ARSHALLS 
‘ NELGROVE 


REET-AND-OXFORD-6TREET 


8T 
= LONDON Wis 
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[ marry 








SENT ON APPROVAL. 
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MISS LUCY 


9 HAREWOOD PLACE 
HANOVER SQ., W.1 


TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 4120.- 


HATS DRESSES 


































FURS at WHOLESALE 
PRICES because we 


have no shop but 
Ist floor showrooms 


Of course you want a £50 Fur 
Coat for £35 yet that is exactly 
the difference between our 
prices anda shop. We haven't 
an extravagantly rented shop 
to provide for, our modest 
first floor Showrooms enable 
us to offer the reliable Furs 
we manufacture direct at 
strictly wholesale prices. 


GOLDEN BEAVER 


The handsome Model 
illustrated is of finest 
quality Beaver Lamb, 
in color, softness and 
general appearance 
exactly like genuine 
Beaver. It is extremely 
smart, hardwearing 
and most reliable. 


29 Gns. 
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237 REGENT ST, LONDON.WL 




































































PETER 
ROBINSON 


Evening Cloaks 


(First Floor) 











729. 730. 
Evening Cloak of Chiffon Attractive Evening Wrap 
of Chiffon Velvet with 
Trimmed with Fringe smart sleeves and gathered 
i teil collar. Lined throughout. 
In various evening shades ; 
also in black. 

Sizes: S.W. and W. 


52 Gns. 


Velvet with large collar. 
round hem. 


throughout. In several 
shades ; also in black. 


53 Gns. 


NOT SENT ON APPROVAL. 


PETER ROBINSON, LTD., OXFORD ST. & REGENT ST., W.1. 
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worn with a black cloth skirt and a three-quarter black cloth 
coat trimmed with mushroom-coloured fox fur. It is a particu- 
larly becoming model for a stout woman, the double “V” 
giving the figure a much slimmer effect and reducing the 
appearance of width at the back to an extraordinary degree. 
The other two sketches are of two-colour schemes, and 
show, besides, the soft scarf draperies at the neck which are 
so fashionable, one being thrust through a jade, crystal or ivory 
ring and the other caught with a pearl brooch. In both these 
cases the cuffs repeat the collar note. In the one, on the first 
page, the predominating shade matches the skirt, while that on 
this one repeats the same colour as the jue, only in botha deeper 
and a paler tone. KATHLEEN M. Barrow. 


FROM A WOMAN’S NOTEBOOK 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY’S CATALOGUES. 

Do you want new footwear, new coats and evening wraps, coats and 
skirts, leather coats, princess slips—or, indeed, anything in the world of 
dress that is novel, up-to-date, fashionable and charming? If so, send for 
the wonderful fleet of catalogues and brochures which Debenham and 
Freebody, Wigmore Street, W.1., have issued and which the woman ei: socieie 
will find supplies all her needs. Ridiculous, of course, it would be on my 
part to enter into details about all these, which include as well a catalogue 
for the ‘‘small woman” and one of delightful clothes for children, but I 
should like to say a word about the new footwear, as, for example, the exclusive 
gold kid dance shoe—a very attractive slipper this, with underlays of scarlet 
and black in a new and charming design and a high Spanish heel such as one 
reads about in fairy books. It is priced at 69s. 6d., and there is also an 
exclusive Court shoe, quite a novelty in the new figured moiré with brown 








A blouse with draped neck treatment and a jumper in mushroom 
coloured satin showing a clever use of line. 


or black ground, satin heel and insertion, at 59s. 6d., besides other colours 
at the same price. I am sure you will fall in love with the smart shoe of 
dark brown antelope, with toe-cap and panel in polished python to match, 
at 69s. 6d. 

MARSHALL AND SNELGROVE. 

And while I am on the subject of catalogues, there is the very handsome 
example—more than r2ins. long—from Marshall and Snelgrove’s, Ver 
Street and Oxford Street, with a lovely two-colour cover and an attractive 
frontispiece. It is packed full of good things, to wit, the charming evening 
and afternoon frocks, including Paris models, and at all prices to suit the 
very small dress allowance as well as the woman in easier circumstances 
One of the prettiest matron’s gowns I have seen is illustrated on page 3, 
and is in georgette lined with crépe de Chine and having a finely pleated 
skirt embroidered in metal threads with revers, tie and cuffs in satin. It 
can be had in all the leading day colours and is priced at 16} guineas. You 
will see, too, the new three-quarter evening cloaks, which are such a feature 
just now, or you can turn to the pages showing outdoor day wear, to the 
bags, perfumery or umbrellas, or, again, to the millinery to suit the new 
hairdressing. 

JENNER’S CATALOGUE. 

I have been turning over another booklet waich interested me immensely 
as it gave such an entirely adequate idea of the clothes it represented. This 
was a catalogue of knitted jumpers, suits and overblouses from Jenner’s, 
Princes Street, Edinburgh, illustrated by direct colour photographs, so that 
one could see at once how each garment looked on the living model. It 
was, of course, only a selection from the large number of different kind 
stocked by Jenner’s, but each photograph was so natural that any woman 
could decide at once which to buy to suit her own particular style without 
the necessity of having it sent on approval, which, however, Jenner’s are 
quite willing to do. A very pretty 3-guinea jumper of fine spun silk took 
my fancy immediately, the jumper having a ‘‘ V”’ neck bordered with a 
floral design in contrasting colours and floral panels. A delightful three- 
piece suit in heavy wool stockinette was priced at £7 ros. 6d., and there 
was a charming little jumper suit in fine wool for 3} guineas. Jenner’s 
catalogues of millinery, shoes and ready-to-wear evening and afternoon 
frocks are likewise well worth procuring. 
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LONG-SLEEVED 
BROCHE SILK 
CREPE DE CHINE 


Nightdresses 








1. SEFUL NIGHTDRESS 

i pure silk broché crépe de 
| Caine, perfectly tailored 
| s ape, with long sleeves and 
| t) rned-down collar which 
' cn be worn high to neck 

« open. In pink, lemon, 
|< y, mauve, cyclamen, 
| coral, green, or ivory. 


Price 39/ 6 


/ so in unshrinkable pure 
| yool nunsveiling. In white, 
| pak, mauve, coral, and 
ycllow. 


Price 27/9 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


Debenham 1% 
& Freebody. CATALOGUE 


(atepeuns POST FREE, 
Wigmore Street. 


(Cavendish Square) London W 

















jean-philippe 


a! GOWNS. HATS 
AND 
TAILOR MADES 

. ARE 
ORIGINAL 
MODELS 


FRENCH DESIGN 
AND CUT 
BRITISH ATELIER 


This Evening Cloak 
of Gold Brocade 
Lined Black and 
White Velvet, is one 
of the many delight- 
ful models of this 
exclusive house 





leave riote new addrei, 


TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 1544. 


14,GROSVENOR STREET, BOND STREET,W.1. 





Entirely Hand-made 
Leather Pouffes 


DOT, SIR Ta 





T is always rather gratifying to know that you 

possess something out of the ordinary, and these 
hide pouffes will do much to add colour and interest 
to your home. They are made by African natives, 
who take particular pride in the original colouring 
and designs of their work. 





The embossed camel hide pouffe illus- 
trated may be had in a / 
variety of colours and is a2 6 
priced at - - : - , 


Magasins 
du Louvre 
(Paris and 


OX ORD CIRCUS LONDON, WE London), Ltd. 


_ 


Mayfair 0400 
PARIS, CAIRO, eee 


ROSARIO, 
BUENOS AYRES ee 





































ATTRACTIVE 








helio or lemon. 


Price 21 /9 


vest is of arti- 
ficial silk and 
wool, top 
finished _ silk 
crochet. De- 
lightfully 
warm and ex- 
cellent in laundry. 

In white or pink. 


Price 12/11 


LACE WOOL 
BOUDOIR. 
JACKETS | 


Hosiery Salon, Ground Floor : 


A Useful Wool : 
Dressing Jacket : 
lined self material, : 
effectively trimmed : 
swansdown of self : | 
colour and finished : 
with a ribbon bow to : 
tone. In white, pink, : 
coral, peach, sky, : 


Thelacestitch : 





HARVEY NICHOLS & CO.,LTD., KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.| 
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THE JUDICIOUS EPICURE 


F people would only look upon cooking as 

a kind of sport, perhaps they would get 

more amusement out of it. I am specially 

alluding to one entrancing game: omelette 

making. Nothing is more interesting, more 
exciting: and I am not exaggerating in saying 
that you get the same feeling of satisfaction— 
indeed, the same kind of thrill—in making a 
good omelette as you do when you make a 
perfect drive. 

Think of all the dangers that lie in your 
path, the pitfalls, the gaping bunkers, the fatal 
mistakes: you have dropped your shoulder 
again, the pan was not hot enough, the eggs, 
beaten, were kept waiting, you have moved 
your head, you have pressed, pulled, sliced, 


stirred too much or too little, your grip on the pan was wrong. 
Result : you are in the rough, your eggs are burnt and leathery ; 
in fact, neither your drive nor your omelette has any good 
The style is the thing, because all the 
small actions which you have to execute in either case are the 
important factors which contribute effectively and harmoniously 


points, let alone style. 


to your final success. 


And if your success is a really thrilling one—a straight, 
a perfect omelette, cooked, shaped in two 
seconds, lying beautifully on the fairway, on the dish—then 
you will think that it is worth the trouble and that you are 


long, low drive ; 


amply repaid. 

There have been, lately, cocktail competi- 
tions (at one last summer, at St. Jean de Luz, 
the competitors were numerous, the judges 
well known artists and the prizes magnificent) ; 
why not try omelette parties? There might 
be prizes or not, but at least there should be 
penalties for faults, and severe ones at that, 
because it would be only too easy to drop “it ”’ 
and lose a stroke. And no losing player should 
be allowed to give the omelette to the victorious 
opponent. He or she would have to eat it. 

OMELETTE ESPAGNOLE.—This is a very nice 
omelette by way of a change. The ingredients 
usually are little cubes of potatoes, bits ot 
bacon, of tomatoes and of sweet peppers 


By X. Marcet Bou.estTIN. 





MENU 
FOR 


LUNCHEON 


Salade de Céleri-rave. 
Omelette Espagnole. 
Blanquette de Veau. 


Compote de poires. 
X. M. B. 











pieces. 


serve. 
escalope. 


THIS WEEK’S 
COCKTAIL 


ORANGE BLossom Cock- 
TAIL. (For one person.) —Put 
into the cocktail shaker half 
a glass of gin and half a 
glass of orange juice strained 
through a muslin. Add one 
drop of orange flower water 
(Eau de fleurs d’oranger) and 


shake well with crushed ice. 
A. H.A 











previously fried, added to the beaten eggs. The 
omelette is cooked, stirred quickly with a fork, 
but the layer of egg stuff should be quite thin, 
as the omelette is not folded, but tossed like 
a pancake and served flat. It should be tossed 
sharply about the time it is almost cooked. 
The pan should be, as usual, very hot, and fairly 
dry, so that the omelette is tossed easily. — 

EsScALOPES DE VEAU CHASSEUR.—Take 
some well trimmed escalopes of veal about 
half an inch thick (one to each person) and 
flatten them, by beating them, to about twice 
their size and half their thickness. Cook then 
in butter and brown them on both sides. [1 
another pan cook, also in butter, a few mush- 
rooms cut in slices; to these you add a litti: 





later a few tomatoes (peeled and seeds removed) cut in smallis! 
Melt all these slowly, and when it is nearly done ad 
a little chopped tarragon. 
with salt and a great deal of pepper, cook a few seconds an 
The sauce, made from the butter and the tomato juic: 
should be a rather short one, but there should be plenty of th 
garniture of tomatoes and mushrooms. 
are two tomatoes and two mushrooms (of medium size) to eac 


Put in, then, the escalopes, seaso: 


The best proportioi 


SALADES DE SAISON.—Winter salads are, needless to say, f: 
better, since they are naturally in season, than lettuce and such lik 


There are very many pleasing combination: 
Mache, or corn salad, is very good mixed wit 
beetroot, or with beetroot and celery; Belgia 
endives are also usually served with beetro: 
and seasoned with fines herbes; to the curl 
chicory should be added a small piece of toa: 
rubbed with garlic; the common dandelio 
(which you can improve if you have some growin 
in a garden, by covering with a stone or a piec 
of tile) makes a delicious salad with a pleasai 
bitter taste. All these should be plainly dress: 
with salt, pepper, olive oil and wine vinega 
Celery cooked and treated @ la grecque (wit 
tomatoes and saffron) and the raw celeria 
cut fine and seasoned with mustard and vineg: 
are very good and useful salads for hors d’euvy 














































OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST 


Shop at 9, Wigmore Street, where they specialise in the work 
of the less known and smaller English potters. Recognising, as 
they do, that the best modern work is based on tradition, they will 
hold periodical exhibitions of varied collections showing the long 
history of the potter’s art. During the week beginning Monday, 


P'stop POTTER, Limited, have opened a very attractive Pottery 





ASHTEAD POTTERY ON 


SHOW AT PETER POT'TER’S. 


November 11th— Ar- 
mistice Week — there 
will be a special show 
of Ashtead Pottery, the 
very notable work of 
a society of disabled 
ex-Service men. 


A BICENTENARY. 


Next year will see 
the celebration of the 
bicentenary of the birth 
of Josiah Wedgwood, 
whose influence on 
English ceramic art has 
probably been as great, 
or greater, than that of 
any other single indi- 
vidual. Among the 
plans to celebrate it as 
a national event are ex- 
hibitions in Londonand 
Paris, a Civic Week in 
the Potteries and, per- 
haps the most interest- 
ing feature, an offer 
calculated to encourage 
the artists of to-day to 
maintain the traditional 
supremacy of British 
ceramicart. This takes 
the form of a competi- 
tion for the design of 
a decorative piece of 
pottery which is in- 
tended to commemor- 
ate the bicentenary and 
to rank as the best ex- 
ample of the traditional 
wedgwood jasper in 
purely modern form. 


All particulars can be obtained from Messrs. Josiah Wedgwood an 
Sons, Limited, Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent, England. 
; A DAIRY SHOW AWARD. 

At the Dairy Show the first prize and silver medal, awarded i» 








A FINE WEDGWOOD VASE. 





the new implement section for an artificial lighting plant for farm build 
ings, has been won by Messrs. Boulton and Paul, Limited, with thei’ 


> 


“* Electolite’ 


automatic lighting plant. 
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By Appointment to By 
HER MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 









SENT_ON 
APPROVAL. 













Appointment to 
HER yl THE 
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y Appointment to 
HER MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN OF SPAIN. 





LITTLE GIRLS’ 


COATS 


of Exclusive Design 





The reputation of Our Children’s 
Outfitting Department is world 
wide. Every garment is made 
from reliable quality materials 
under the supervision of our 
expert, to ensure that high standard 
of excellence for which we are 
famous. 


GIRL’S TAILORED COAT in 

mixture tweed, smartly finished 

with leather trimming and buttons. 

In green/beige or red/beige. 

Size for 2yrs. 18ins. Price £7 70 
« «tn Ba = Se 
« «4. Bau » See 
” ” 5 ” 24 ” ” £8 18 6 


HAT to match. Price 63/« 
CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


Debenham 


Wigmore Street. 
(Cavendish Square) London W: 


































TOPCOATS 


IN THE NEW = 


“TRAVEL COSY” 
Camel Cloth 


This cloth is a_ sheer 
delight in its intense cosi- 
ness and feather weight. 


While having a touch as 
of fur it is extremely 
durable as an all-weather 
coat for motoring and 
general wear. 


LINED SILK OR SATIN. 


PRICE 
NINE GUINEAS 


AND 
EIGHT GUINEAS 


IN TEN COLOURS. 


SELF-MEASURE FORM AND 
PATTERNS POST FREE 








67-69, CHANCERY LANE. HOLBORN, WC. 
51,CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET. W. 
81 ae STREET, E.C. 
ABBEY HOUSE, VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER , LONDON, S.W.1. 




























































A 
CHARMING 


MODEL 
IN MINK 


A Natural Mink Coat 
worked from _ perfectly 
matched skins, lined rich 
satin backed marocain, 


Price 295 Gns. 


In natural dropped mus- 
quash worked as mink. 


From 65 Gns. 


In Persian lamb with 
mink collar and cuffs. 


198 Gns. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MARSHALLS 
SNELGROVE 


VERE-STREET-AND- OXFORD: STREET 


== LONDON -W i= 



































‘fie 69/ 6 





Brown Crocodile and Suéde Shillie Shoe. 























Excellent fitting Model in Lizard Skin in Dark Beige or 
Smoke Grey, Grey or Nigger. Price 69/6 


Also in Real Seal Trimmed Lizard. In Brown, Black 


and Blue Price 63/- 
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DrrICES * 
pO, TAVIST 


—————— 
Vou. pt 

Entere: aS s 
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By eieseiamannata to H.M. The King. 


PINK & SON, LTD. 








oe 
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Oils, canvas. THE LOCKER FAMILY goin. X 62in, 
BY Wine M. 
J. F. RIGAUD, R.A. H.R.H.1 

Painted in 1779. 


HOM 
W 


Fine Oil Paintings BE 


RUT 


WANTED TO 





WANTED TO 


5,6 & 7, KING STREET, 





‘ 

, PURCHASE PURCHASE 

>? SPORTING Fe 9 ENGLISH 

, PICTURES § ST. JAMES’S, PORTRAITS 


XVIII. CENT. SCHOOL. 


Died 140 00/40 0/40/40 OI WG W/W 


All enquiries 
strictly confidential. 
QUOTA 






All enquiries 
strictly confidential. 
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BOIS 


LONDON, S.W.1 
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